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Chapter  I:  Introduction 

A.  Fundamentalisms  as  Foil.  If  in  the  1960s  it  was  possible 
in  many  circles  to  regard  fundamentalism  as  a  dead  issue,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century 
is  the  world-wide  poUtical  resurgence  of  religious  fundamentalisms, 
as  so  masterfully  documented  by  Martin  Marty's  and  R.  Scott  Apple- 
by's five-volume  "Fundamentalism  Project."  i  Further,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  characteristics  of  such  recrudescent  fundamen- 
talisms, as  Harvey  Cox,  R.  Scott  Appleby  and  others  have  observed,^ 
is  their  astounding  ability  to  combine  the  most  sophisticated  modem 
technology  with  a  fundamental,  militant,  ideological  rejection  of 
everything  that  modernization  and  the  modem  age  stand  for.^  For  if 
there  is  one  thing  of  which  deep-dyed  fundamentahsm  would  seem 
constitutionally  incapable,  it  is  intellectual  (apart  from  techno- 
logical) or  ideological  and  specifically  theological  progress,  develop- 
ment, modernization;  including— as  a  necessary  and  concomitant  pre- 
supposition of  any  such  progress— that  critical  spirit  which  means 
the  ability  and  desire  critically  to  examine  and  re-examine  the  very 
roots  and  justifications  of  one's  own  most  fervently  held  beliefs,  in- 
cluding and  perhaps  especially  one's  reUgious  beliefs. 

1.  Terminology  and  Characteristics. 

a.  The  term  "fimdamentalism"  arose  of  course  in 
early-20th-century  America,  but  by  now  has  been  both  restricted  to 
refer  more  specifically  to  belief  in  the  divine  inerrancy  of  scripture, 
and  expanded  to  become  a  term  used  world-wide.  Other  terms,  how- 
ever, may  be  more  accurate  in  other  contexts.  For  example,  from  an 
early  20th-century  attempt  by  ultra-conservative  Spanish  Catholics 
to  integrate  church  and  state  came  the  term  integrismo,^  translated 


^Fundamentalisms  Observed,  Fundamentalisms  and  Society,  Fundamentalisms 
and  the  State,  Accounting  for  Fundamentalisms,  Fundamentalisms  Comprehen- 
ded, ed.  Martin  E  Marty  and  R.  Scott  Appleby  ("The  Fundamentalism  Project,"  5 
vols.,  Chicago,  London?  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1991-1995). 
^Harvey  Cox,  Religion  in  the  Secular  City:  Toward  a  Postmodern  Theology,  New 
York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1984.  R.  Scott  Appleby,  Religious  Fundamentalisms 
and  Global  Conflict,  New  York:  Foreign  Policy  Association  "Headline  Series"  no. 
301  (Winter),  AprU  1994. 

^Therein  such  fundamentalists  remind  one  of  modem  mainland  Chinese  who 
wish  to  garner  the  fruits  of  modem  Western  technology  but  reject  the  very 
Western  ideas  that  make  such  technology  possible. 

4Ram6n  Nocedal,  founder  of  the  Spanish  Integrismo  party  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  in  1902  defined  "integrismo"  as  the  political  defense  and  es- 
tablishment of  "the  absolute  dominion  of  our  integral  and  pure  faith"   (art. 
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into  French  as  integrisme  and  into  English  as  "integralism."5  Further, 
when  discussing  Islam,  the  French  speak  of  islamisme  as  the  political 
use  of  Islam.6 

b.  As  characteristics  of  such  movements,  we 
would  like  to  lift  out:  (i)  "fundamentalism"  in  the  narrower  sense  in- 
dicated above,  viz.  the  beUef  in  the  divine  authorship  and  inerrancy 
of  one's  scripture^;  (ii)  legalism,  viz.  the  view  of  one's  reUgion  pri- 
marily as  a  set  of  laws  which  must  be  obeyed;  (iii)  reaction,  viz.  the 
view  of  the  original,  pristine  form  of  one's  reUgion  as  authoritative, 
and  of  any  changes  therefrom  as  declension  or  apostasy;  and  (iv) 
mihtant  violence,  viz.  the  willingness  to  defend,  enforce  and  expand 
one's  own  particular  form  of  one's  religion  by  armed  combat  if  neces- 
sary. 

2.  "Fundamentalisms"     in    India    and    Sri    Lanka. 

Though  one  associates  the  term  "fundamentalism"  primarily  with 
Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Islam,  one  is  ultimately  not  surprised  to 
see  similar  phenomena  in  India  and  Sri  Lanka,  such  as  the  Sikhs' 
militant  defense  of  their  Golden  Temple  at  Amritsar;  or  the  1992  de- 
struction by  Hindu  fundamentalists  of  a  historic  16th  century  hidian 
mosque,  Ayodhya's  Babri  Masjid^;  or  the  recent  religious  wars  be- 
tween Buddhists  and  Tamil  Nadu  Hindus  in  Sri  Lanka. 

3.  Judaism.  Over  the  millennia  of  its  existence,  Judaism 
presents  a  mottied  picture  indeed.  Before  the  rise  of  Judaism 
proper,^  while  remaining  true  to  Yahweh,  Israel  had  often  shown  re- 
markable examples  of  what  we  might  call  "faithful  flexibility"  and 
"pragmatism."    Thus  Joseph  in  Egypt  had  not  spumed  the  heathen 


"Integrismo"  in  Enciclopedia  Universal  Ilustrada,  vol.  XXVIII  part  2  [Bilbao, 
Madrid,  Barcelona:  Espasa-Calpe,  1926],  p.  1776). 

^Integrisme  as  "a  tendency  and. ..a  movement... arose  about  the  time  of  the 
papal  condemnation  of  *Modernism  (1907)"  (G.  J.  O'Brien,  "Integralism"  in 
New  Catholic  Encyclopedia  [New  York  etc.:  McGraw-Hill,  1967],  vol.  7  pp.  552- 
553).  Cf..  The  HarperCollins  Encyclopedia  of  Catholicism  (HarperSanFrancisco, 
©1995),  s.v.  "Integralism." 

^On  "islamism"— the  political  use  of  Islam— see  Les  Temps  Modemes  no.  500 
(March  1988),  pp.  52-139. 

''Conservative  evangelicals  and  fundamentalists  may  argue  about  different  de- 
grees and  kinds  of  "inerrancy"  etc.;  to  the  main-line  biblical  scholar,  it  is  sim- 
ply obscurantism.   See  our  chaps.  VI  and  esp.  VII  below. 

8See  e.g.  the  photo  and  discussion  in  R.  Scott  Appleby,  Religious  Fundamen- 
talism and  Global  Conflict  (New  York:  Foreign  Policy  Association  "Headline 
Series"  no.  301  [Winter],  April  1994). 

^The  term  "Judaism"  refers  to  the  religion  of  Israel  after  the  Babylonian  Exile. 
More  specifically,  from  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  until  its  destruction  in 
A.D.  70,  one  speaks  of  "Second-Temple  Judaism." 
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Pharaoh,  but  proposed  a  14-year  economic  plan  that  saved  the  king- 
dom and  raised  himself  to  the  Pharaoh's  right  hand.  Again,  once 
settled  in  Canaan,  Israel  had  rejected  some  Canaanite  customs,  but 
adapted  others,  and  adopted  still  others  outright.  In  the  Babylonian 
exile,  though  still  rejecting  all  divinities  but  Yahweh,  yet  Israel  once 
again  had  broadened  and  universaUzed  her  own  theology  by  adap- 
ting certain  Babylonian  and  Persian  theological  conceptions. 

Once  back  in  Palestine^o  after  the  Exile,  however,  one  sees  a 
hardening  come  upon  Israel  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Dissident 
voices  were  heard,  to  be  sure.  The  books  of  Ruth  and  Jonah,  the 
Second  Isaiah,  and  indeed  the  whole  post-Exilic  wisdom  movement 
may  be  seen  as  a  kind  of  "internationalist"  protest,  urging  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  xenophobic  ethnocentricity  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  But  the 
Maccabean  revolt  put  an  end  to  all  that.  From  then  on,  Second 
Temple  Judaism  in  Palestine  was  predominantly  a  fundamentalistic, 
legalistic,  and  embattled  enclave  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  world. 

In  the  first  century  A.D.,  whereas  Jesus  could  advise  his 
hearers  to  render  to  Caesar  what  was  Caesar's  and  to  God  what  was 
God's  (a  distinction  unthinkable  for  a  good  Moslem),  the  main  current 
of  Palestinian  Judaism  reminds  one  much  more  of  present-day  mili- 
tant Islam.  At  all  events,  by  AJ3.  66  the  religiously  fanatic  Zealots 
had  got  the  political  upper  hand,  had  led  Israel  into  revolt  against 
Rome,  and  thus  can  be  said  to  have  brought  about  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Israel  in  A.D.  70:  a  self-destruction 
aptly  symbolized,  if  one  will,  both  anticipatorily  by  the  mocking 
titulus  on  Jesus'  cross^i  and  subsequently  by  the  mass  Jewish  suicide 
at  Masada  in  AD.  73. 

If  Second-Temple  Judaism  had  accommodated  many  streams, 
the  "Normative  Judaism"  of  the  period  after  AX).  70  continued  only 
that  of  the  legalistic  Pharisees.  Of  course  there  were  disparate  move- 
ments. Diaspora  Judaism  offered  Christianity  the  kind  of  foothold 
which  it  eventually  lost  in  Palestine  itself.  Rabbi  Aqiba  hailed  the 
rebel  Bar-Kokhba  as  the  Messiah,  imtil  the  Emperor  Hadrian  crushed 
his  revolt.  The  "messianic"  Shabbetai  Zwi  (1626-1716)  fared  no  bet- 
ter. In  18th-century  Ukraine,  pietistic  Hasidismi2  arose  partly  in 
protest  against  the  "high  and  dry"  Talmudic  scholasticism  dominant 


lOLike  "Canaan"  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites,  "Palestine"  is  a  strictly 
geographical  designation. 

ii"Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews";  cf.  Pilate's  equally  ironic   confirma- 
tion: "What  I  have  written,  1  have  written"  (John  19:19-21,  cf.  18:33). 
I20n  the  beginnings    of  18th-century  Hasidism,  see  e.g.  Hie  Wiesel,  Souls  on 
Fire.    For  a  novelistic  depiction  of  Hasidism  in   20th-century   New  York,   see 
Chaim  Potok,  Mv  Name  is  Asher  Lev. 
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in  Vilna;  yet  today— at  least  so  far  as  one  can  see  from  Crown  Heights 
— botii  streams  seem  equally  Orthodox  and  "fundamentalist." 

In  contrast,  the  most  liberal  of  the  three  main  branches  of  Ju- 
daism in  the  USA.  today  (Orthodox,  Conservative,  Reform)  insists  on 
calling  itself,  not  "Reformed"  as  though  its  reformation  were  already 
an  accomplished  thing  of  the  past,  but  "Reform"  indicating  that  its 
reformation  is  still  an  open-ended  and  ongoing  process.  But  it  is  just 
as  generally  known  that  Reform  Judaism  was  invented  and  founded 
in  the  United  States,  bears  the  label  "Made  in  America,"  and  is  fos- 
tered nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  least  of  all  in  the  Rab- 
binical Councils  of  Jerusalem,  who  hardly  if  at  all  even  recognize  its 
legitimacy  as  Judaism.  —  What  all  this  has  to  say  about  the  openness 
to  reform  of  Judaism  as  a  whole,  then,  is  not  for  us  to  speculate  on  at 
this  point. 

4.  Islam.  As  intimated  above,  if  there  is  one  thing  of 
which  fimdamentalist  Islam— which  means  Islam  since  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages— would  seem  to  be  constitutionally  incapable,  it  is 
intellectual  (apart  from  technological)  or  ideological  and  specifically 
theological  progress,  development,  modernization;  including~as  a 
necessary  and  concomitant  presupposition  of  any  such  progress-that 
critical  spirit  which  means  the  abiUty  and  desire  critically  to  ex- 
amine and  re-examine  the  very  roots  and  justifications  of  one's  own 
most  ferventiy  held  beliefs,  including  and  perhaps  especially  one's 
reUgious  beliefs. ^^  To  the  student  of  the  history  of  Islam,  this  mod- 
em incapacity  seems  a  distressing  decline  from  Islam's  earUer  intel- 
lectual adventuresomeness.  For  it  is  largely  to  Medieval  Islam  that 
the  West  owes,  for  example,  the  preservation  and  translation  of 
many  AristoteUan  and  other  ancient  texts.  And  any  tradition  would 
be  proud  of  philosophers  and  theologians  of  the  stature  of  Al  Kindi 
(d.  872),  Al  Farabi  (bom  end  of  9th  century),  Ibn-Sina  (Avicenna, 
980-1036/7),  Al-GhazaH  (1058-1111),  Ibn-Rushd  (Averroes,  1126- 


i^cf.  e.g.  Hie  Kedourie,  Islam  in  the  Modem  World  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehan  & 
Winston,  1980);  Fazlur  Rahman,  Islam  and  Modernity:  Transformation  of  an  In- 
tellectual Traditioii  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1982);  Abdallah  Laroui,  Islam 
et  modernise  (Paris:  La  Decouverte,  1987);  Fatima  Memissi,  Islam  and  Democra- 
cy: Fear  of  the  Modem  World  (Reading,  MA,  etc.:  Addison-Wesley,  1992);  Ferey- 
doun  Hoveyda,  Qpe  veu/ent  les  Arabes.^  (Paris:  First,  1991)  and  L'Islam  bloque 
(Paris:  Robert  Laffont,  1992).  -  As  regards  self-criticism  and  specifically 
Qjir'an  criticism:  Islam  indeed  has  tafsir,  approximately  equivalent  to  Jewish 
midrasb;  but  it  has  and  apparently  can  have  nothing  remotely  approaching 
the  historical  criticism  of  the  Qjir'an  as  practiced  by  such  scholars  as  Th.  Nol- 
deke  et  al..  Regis  Blachere,  etc.;  such  historical  criticism  is  a  strictly  Western 
phenomenon.  -  On  "Tafsir";  "Qpr'an:  The  Text  and  its  History"  etc.,  see  The  En- 
cyclopedia of  Religion  (Macmillan,  1987),  s.vv. 
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98),  etc.i-^  Yet  in  Islam,  religious  and  theological  puritanism  eventu- 
ally won  the  day,  and  not  only  the  rationalizing  Falasifa  (philoso- 
phers) but  the  mediating  Mu'tazilites  were  rejected  as  threatening  to 
corrupt  the  true  and  pure  faith,  is  if  Rip  van  Winkle  slept  for  dec- 
ades, Islam  fell  into  a  slumber  that  lasted  for  centuries,  from  which— 
despite  various  wake-up  calls  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries- 
it  is  fitfully  rousing  itself  only  since  World  War  II,  all  the  more  angry 
and  destructive  for  having  hibernated  so  long. 

Indeed  there  is  in  Islam  today  the  increasingly  perfervid  call  to 
return  to  what  it  regards  as  its  one  and  only  valid  root:  to  the  Qur'an 
— literalistically  meant  but  so  often  so  tendentiously  and  self-serving- 
ly  interpreted— and  to  its  early  medieval  world  which— supposedly— 
was  ruled  by  the  Qur'an  alone,  when— supposedly— in  Islam  too  (in 
Matthew  Arnold's  phrase)  "the  Sea  of  Faith  /  was...at  the  full,"  and 
when  Islam  seemed  to  be  at  the  unquestioned  and  unquestioning 
zenith  of  its  power  and  glory.  Correspondingly,  Islam's  present-day 
dominant  theology  or  philosophy  (if  it  can  be  dignified  with  such  a 
name)  is  in  no  mood  to  "test  all  things,  holding  fast  to  what  is  good," 
or  to  seek  accommodation  with  any  wisdom  which  might  come  from 
outside  of  Islam,  indeed  outside  of  the  Qjir'an  and  just  possibly  the 
hadiths.  If  it  is  at  all  pragmatic,  i6  it  is  only  on  the  most  basic  techno- 
logical level,  striving  in  fact  for  "life  in  the  7th  centiuy,  plus  comput- 
ers." i^  Rather,  the  dominant  mood  of  present-day  Islam  seems  to  be 
one  of  reactionary  fundamentalism,  reacting  with  paranoid  de- 
structiveness  against  all  things  not  seen  as  issuing  from  "the  pure 
faith,"  and  "justifying"  all  its  acts  by  appealing  to  the  letter  of  the 
Qur'an.  18 


I'^ee  e.g.  Emile  Brehier,  Histoire  dela  Philosophie,  vol.  I,  book  III,  chap,  iv  "La 
philosophic  en  Orient";  ET.  The  History  of  Philosophy  (Chicago,  1963ff.); 
Frederick  Coplestone,  S.J.,  A  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2,  Part  IV  (ch.xix-xxi). 
i^On  the  contribution  of  a  reactionary,  obscurantist  and  destructive  Islamic 
fanaticism  to  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  early  as  1S66-1716,  see  sec. 
Vl.i  on  "The  rise  of  religious  fanaticism"  in  Dimitri  Kitsikis,  L'Empire  ottoman 
("Que  sais-je?"  no.  2222;  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1985,  2nd  cor- 
rected ed.  1991). 

i^On  pragmatism  in  Protestant  social  ethics,  see  e.g.  Max  Weber  on  the  "ratio- 
nalization" (i.e.  making  more  rational)  of  the  structures  of  society.  See  our 
footnote  just  below  on  Max  Weber. 

i^J.Girardon,  V.Hugeux,  S.Stein  in  I'Express,  29  April  1993,  p.  89. 
i^Thus  e.g.  in  Egypt  the  fundamentalist  "Islamic  Jihad"  and  "Islamic  Group" 
have  killed  or  tried  to  kill  in  the  name  of  God  "intellectuals,  writers,  Coptic 
Christians  and  tourists,"  Egyptian  poHcemen,  and— again  on  26  June  1995  in 
Addis  Ababa— Egyptian  President  Hosni  Mubarak,  all  as  "symbols  of  secularist 
decadence"  {International  Herald  Tribune,  5  July  1995,  cf. '27  June  and  7  July). 
For  very  many  more  examples  of  such  Islamist  violence  worldwide,  see  our 
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As  our  prime  example  of  "fundamentalism,"  then,  we  choose 
present-day  Islam:  not  only  because  it  is  what  Max  Weber  would  call 
an  "ideal  type"  of  fundamentalism,  but  also  because  it  presents  a 
crazy  mirror-image  of  what  Christianity  could  be  and  indeed  has 
been  in  the  past,  thus  making  patent  and  expUcit  so  many  of  the 
problems  which  are  latent  and  implicit  in  Christianity  itself.  Re- 
calling the  above-cited  charactistics  of  "fundamentalism,"  we  would 
say  that: 

a.  Islam  is  fundamentalistic  to  the  point  that:  (i) 
The  very  words  of  the  Qur'an  are  said  to  have  been  dictated  by  Al- 
lah, whose  native  language  is  held  to  be  classical  Arabic.  To  rein- 
force this  point,  Muhammad  is  said  to  have  been  illiterate,  so  that  he 
himself  could  not  possibly  have  composed  the  Qur'an  with  pen  in 
hand,  (ii)  It  is  forbidden  to  pray  in  any  language  but  classical  Arabic, 
or  to  translate  the  Qur'an  into  any  other  language;  all  religious  names 
and  terms  are  in  classical  Arabic  (e.g.  al-'lah  =  "the  God";  Qur'an  = 
"recitation"),  and  may  not  be  translated  into  another  language,  (iii) 
As  the  ancient  Rabbis  held  that  Quod  non  in  Tom,  non  in  mundo 
("What  is  not  in  the  Torah,  does  not  exist  in  the  world"),  so  extremer 
Muslims  reject  philosophy  and  even  natural  science  because  they  are 
not  in  the  Qur'an.  ^^ 

b.  Islam  is  legalistic  to  the  point  that:  (i)  One  can- 
not really  distinguish  between  Islamic  law.  Islamic  morality,  and 
Islamic  religion.20  (ii)  "There  is  no  differentiation  between  sacred 
and  profane  acts  in  Islam;  all  human  activities... are  governed  by 
divine  law,  and  therefore...must  be  structured  in  accordance  with 
Sharia."  21  (iii)  No  distinction  may  be  made  between  more  and  less 
important  laws:  all  are  equally  important.22 

Annotated  Bibliography,  "II.  Introduction." 

i^According  to  Toby  E  Huff,  "Science  and  Civilizations  East  and  West"  {Society, 
vol.  31  no.  1  [Nov./Dec.  1993],  pp.  77-79),  today's  militant  Islam  condemns 
science  as  "un-Islamic"  and  the  "evil  of  the  West."  Cf.  the  AyatoUah  Kho- 
meini's appeal:  "You,  young  people  of  the  new  generation,  try  to  think  more 
clearly.  Stop  turning  toward  science  and  its  laws  which  have  led  so  many 
among  you  to  neglect  your  major  responsibiUties.  Come  to  the  help  of  Islam!" 
{Sayings  of  the  AyatoUah  Khomeini  [BanXam  Books,  1980],  p.  33). 
20Cf.  G.-H.  Bousquet,  L'ethique  sexuelle  de  1 'Islam  (Paris:  Maisonneuve,  1966), 
beginning. 

2iMichael  Frenchman,  "The  Basic  Principles:  A  Guide  for  Non-Muslims.  An 
introduction  to  the  fundamental  concepts  and  sources  of  Islamic  law..."  in 
International  Herald  Tribune,  25  April  1995,  p.  IS. 

^^According  to  a  Roman  jurist  who,  in  the  fall  of  1979,  had  just  helped  to  draw 
up  a  new  consitition  for  an  African  Mushm  nation,  the  Mushm  jurists  with 
whom  he  worked  could  not  understand  why  even  the  most  trifling  prescrip- 
tion of  the  Shari'a  should  not  be  written  into  the  national  constitution.     In- 
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c.  Islam  is  reactionary  to  the  point  that:  (i)  After 
"apostasy"  {irtihad,  riddah,  punishable  by  death:  e.g.  Salman  Rush- 
die), the  worst  thing  a  Muslim  can  commit  is  "innovation"  (bid'ah). 
(ii)  The  ideal  society  is  Islamic  society  of  the  7th  century,  or  at  any 
rate  "life  in  the  7th  century,  plus  computers."23  (iii)  In  Islam— as  in 
Protestant  fundamentalism  and  in  Orthodox  Jewish  fimdamentalism 
-critical  examination  of  the  very  roots  of  one's  own  faith  is  con- 
sidered nothing  short  of  impiety,  blasphemy,  sacrilege  .  .  .  and  in  Is- 
lam, at  any  rate,  is  considered  tantamount  to  apostasy,  and  as  such  is 
punishable  by  death,  witness  the  fatwa  or  sentence  of  death  passed 
by  the  AyatoUah  Khomeini  on  the  noveUst  Salman  Rushdie,  and 
threatened  by  the  Pakistani  mullahs  against  the  Pakistani  poet 
Akhter  Hameed  Khan,  to  take  just  two  examples.24 

d.  Islam  is  violentiy  militant  to  the  point  that:  (i) 
The  whole  world  is  divided  between  the  "abode  of  Islam"  {dar  al- 
Islam)  and  the  "abode  of  war"  {dar  al-harb).  (u)  A  prime  Muslim 
duty  is  jihad  or  "struggle,"  viz.  converting  infidels  by  force  of  arms  if 
necessary,  so  that  the  "house  of  Islam"  becomes  the  whole  world,  and 
the  "house  of  war"  no  longer  exists,  (iii)  Governments  are  toppled 
(Iran,  1979);  dissidents  and  "blasphemers"  even  in  foreign  countries 
are  condemned  to  death  and  executed  (Salman  Rushdie;  Iranian  dis- 
sidents); wars  are  fought  (Iran-Iraq);  thousands  of  civilians  are 
slaughtered  (Algeria):  not  for  being  infidels,  but  for  being  the  wrong 
kind  of  Muslim  in  the  eyes  of  those  with  weapons  and  power;  and  all 
is  done  bismallah  ("in  the  name  of  Allah")  and  with  cries  of  Allah  hu 
aqbar!  ("God  is  greater!"). 

5.  Christianity.  Like  Judaism,  the  history  of  Christiani- 
ty presents  a  very  mottled  picture  indeed.  Students  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  well  aware  of  how  the  relatively  free-wheeling  Christi- 
anity of  the  mid-first  century  was  soon  replaced  by  the  "monarchical 
episcopacy"  of  the  early  2nd  century.  -  Three  centuries  later,  to  the 
supposed  doctrinal  innovations  of  Augustine  of  Hippo,  his  younger 


deed,  de  minimis  curat  lex  islamica! 
^^L'Express,  29  April  1993,  p.  89. 

24Edward  A.  Gargan  {N.Y.Times  Svc),  "A  Pakistani  Poet  Puts  His  Ufe  on  Line 
for  Women's  Rights,"  International  Herald  Tribune,  11  Aug.  1992,  p.  2.  Other 
examples  abound:  see  our  Bibliography,  "II.  Introduction."  -  At  present  writ- 
ing, despite  their  sectarian  differences,  many  of  the  most  extreme  proposals  of 
the  AyatoUah  Khomeini  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Taleban  in  Afghani- 
stan. To  Sayings  of  the  AyatoUah  Khomeini  (Bantam,  1980),  cf.  Physicians  for 
Hu-man  Rights,  The  Taliban's  War  on  Women:  a  health  and  human  rights 
crisis  in  Afghanistan  (Boston,  Washington,  1998).  See  further  our  Bibliogra- 
phy, "II.  Introduction." 
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contemporary  Vincent  of  Lerins  reacted  by  saying  that  Christians 
should  believe  only  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus 
creditum  est.  "what  has  been  believed  always,  everywhere,  and  by 
everybody."  —  In  point  of  militancy,  the  many  crusades  of  the  High 
Middle  Ages  have  still  not  been  forgotten  by  Middle  Eastern  Mos- 
lems. —  More  tranquilly,  in  the  13  th  century,  Thomas  Aquinas'  mas- 
sive use  of  newly  rediscovered  writings  of  Aristotle  got  him  con- 
demned as  a  syncretist  shortly  after  his  death,  before  eventually 
being  canonized  in  1323.  —  Only  three  centuries  later,  in  violent  re- 
action to  the  radical  but  necessary  Temple-cleansing  represented  by 
the  Reformation,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  entered  into  a  protracted 
fit  of  world-denial  which  lasted  from  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63) 
at  least  until  the  Second  Vatican  Council  of  1962-65.  In  consequence 
whereof,  from  crusading  against  Moslem  "paynims,"  Christians 
turned  to  slaughtering  each  other  in  a  century  of  bloody  religious 
wars  (1546-1648)  which  bade  fair  to  ruin  the  whole  European 
continent,  and  whose  aftershocks  are  still  being  felt  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

In  biblical  studies,  by  contrast,  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546)  had 
hardly  been  dead  100  years  when  critical  questions  began  to  be 
asked  about  the  very  founding  dociunents  of  Christianity  itself,  viz. 
about  the  Bible.  Although  the  first  historical-critical  questions  were 
asked  by  such  unorthodox  thinkers  as  Thomas  Hobbes^s  and  Benedict 
Spinoza,  26  it  was  not  long  before  the  pious  French  Oratorian  Richard 
Simon— in  order  to  refute  Spinoza— began  asking  the  same  kinds  of 
questions  in  his  Histoire  critique  du  Vieux  Testament  (1687).  For  his 
troubles  Simon  was  expelled  from  his  order.  But  that  did  not  pre- 
vent the  historical-critical  investigation  of  the  Bible— as  indeed,  later, 
of  the  history  of  dogmas^^— from  growing  apace,  until  now  it  is  a 
regular  academic  industry  in  Western  Europe,  the  United  States  and 
Canada.28 

In  Roman  Catholicism  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council  of  the 
early  1960s,  if  we  prescind  from  so-called  "infallible"  and  therefore 
irreformable  and  incorrigible  dogmas,  it  seems  we  may  very  defi- 
nitely talk  about  theological  progress  here  too:  witness  not  only  the 


^^Leviathan  [1651],  chap.  33.    (Square  brackets  indicate  the  original   publica- 
tion date  in  the  original  language.) 
^^Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus  [1670],  chaps.  VII-X. 

2^Cf.  e.g.  Wolf-Dieter  Hauschild,  "Dogmengeschichtsschreibung,"   in  Tbeologi- 
schc  RealenzyklopadielX  (Berlin,  New  York:  Walter  deGruyter,  1982),  116-125. 
28Qf  the  very  many  histories  of  biblical  interpretation,  see  e.g.  Roben  M.  Grant 
and  David  Tracy,  A  Short  History  of  the  Interpretation   of  the  Bible  (2nd  ed. 
Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1984). 
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aggiomamento  of  Vatican  II  itself,  but  also  "liberation  theology," ^^ 
and  the  writings  e.g.  of  Avery  Dulles  who— quite  pointedly,  it  would 
seem— speaks  not  of  "dogma"  but  of  "doctrine." 

The  situation  in  Eastern  Orthodoxy  seems  similarly  ambiguous. 
For  despite  older  protestations  of  immutability,3o  even  here,  it  ap- 
pears, and  especially  since  the  dissolution  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
there  seems  to  be  a  new  ferment  discemable  in  such  phenomena  as 
the  new  Eastern  Orthodox  "theology  of  ecology,"  etc. 

For  all  that,  even  today  Christian  "fundamentalism"— whether 
biblical  or  doctrinal— and  integrisme  are  not  limited  to  the  USA  (Mis- 
souri Synod  Lutherans;  Southern  Baptist  Convention;  the  Christian 
Coalition),  but  can  be  found  in  the  monasteries  of  Moscow,^!  in  every 
European  country,  and  in  the  ultra-conservative  armies  and  oligar- 
chies of  any  number  of  Latin  American  countries. 

B.  Our  Present  Purpose.  For  all  its  interest,  it  cannot  be  our 
primary  purpose  here  to  examine  the  worldwide  resurgence  of  fun- 
damentaUsms,  especially  as  this  has  already  been  so  masterfully 
done  by  Harvey  Cox,  Bruno  Etienne,  Francois  Bur  gat,  Martin  Marty,  R. 
Scott  Appleby,  and  many  others.^^  Rather,  our  purpose  here  is  to  Uft 
up  a  certain  kind  of  paradigm  or  ideal  type  (Max  Weber)  of  reac- 
tionary fundamentahsm  in  general,  and  to  use  it  as  a  foil  to  what  we 
see  as  the  only  way  Christian  theology  can  remain  viable.  With  re- 
gard to  this  latter,  the  whole  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  offers  us  a 
wealth  of  precedents  in  point  of  both  healthy  pragmatism  and  heal- 


^^This  despite  what  Harvey  Cox  has  called  The  Silencing  of  Leonardo  Bo// (New 
York:  Crossroads/Continuum,  1989).  -  On  liberation  theology,  see  our  §§XI.D-E 
below. 

^OOn  Greek  Orthodox>%  cf.  e.g.  Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology,  \ol.  I  (1951),  p. 
37.  As  late  as  1970  and  1984,  Chr.  Yannaras  could  attempt  to  cast  off  the  "Wes- 
tern captivity"  (G.  Florovsky)  of  Orthodox  theology  primarily  by  reverting  to 
the  theology  of  such  as  St.  Macarius  of  Egypt  (ca.  300— ca  390),  St.  John  Cli- 
macus  ("of  the  Ladder":  ca.  570— ca.  649),  St.  Maximus  the  Confessor  (ca.  580- 
662),  Isaac  of  Nineveh  ("the  Syrian":  d  ca.  700).... 

3iln  the  summer  of  1993,  the  monastery  director  in  Moscow  avowedly  warned 
his  parishioners  away  from  curiosity  about  the  historical  Jesus  as  detracting 
from  their  concentration  on  the  liturgy  and  the  icons;  his  opposite  number  i  n 
St.  Petersburg,  by  contrast,  had  no  such  scruples. 

32See  our  first  two  footnotes  above.  For  a  summary  survey  of  fundamentalisms 
worldwide,  see  Appleby,  Religious  Fundamentalisms  and  Global  Conflict  {op. 
cit.).  For  a  broader  survey,  see  Marty  and  Appleby,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1.  -  Again  on 
"Islamisme"— the  politicization  of  Islam— see  Etienne  and  Burgat  in  Les  Temps 
Modemes vol  43  no.  500  (March  1988),  pp.  52-139.  Khalida  Messaoudi  defines 
an  "islamiste"  as  "a  political  militant  who  uses  the  MusUm  religion  to  legiti- 
mate a  military  or  paramilitary  practice  in  order  to  come  to  and  stay  in  power" 
(in  Le  Nouvel  Observateur,  no.  1559  [22-28  Sept.1994],  p.  25). 
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thy  compromise.  We  have  akeady  seen  the  "faithful  pragmatism"  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  of  Israel  in  Canaan  and  Babylon,  and  even  of  Jesus  in 
first-century  Palestine.  Similarly,  Paul  counseled  the  Roman  church 
to  "be  subject  to  the  governing  authorities"— but  only  because  "there 
is  no  authority  except  from  God,  and  those  that  exist  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  God"  (Rom.  13:1).  Consequently  early  Christians  obeyed 
every  good  command  of  Caesar,  but  not  the  blasphemous  injunction 
to  worship  Caesar  as  a  god.  Finally  for  our  purposes,  we  have  seen 
how,  after  a  century  of  bloody  religious  wars  which  bade  fair  to  ruin 
the  whole  Continent,  Europe— and  subsequentiy  America— eventually 
decided  by  and  large  that  the  only  viable  religious  policy  was  to  live 
and  let  live,  and  to  separate  citizenship  from  religious  affiliation,  thus 
giving  rise  to  what  has  become  known  as  the  "Western  Uberal  tradi- 
tion"—to  which  only  bloody  fanatics  would  prefer  a  renewal  of  the 
reUgious  wars  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

The  point  of  all  these  precedents  is  that  the  Judaeo-Christian 
tradition,  rightly  understood,  not  only  allows  but  enjoins  the  right 
kind  of  pragmatism  and  the  right  kind  of  compromises  with  "the 
world."33  As  Paul  counseled  the  church  at  Thessalonica,  "Test  all 
things,  hold  fast  to  what  is  good"  (I  Thess.  5:21).  Indeed  we  may 
even  characterize  one  of  the  two  main  foci  of  the  present  work  as  an 
attempt  to  raise  Paul's  injunction  to  the  level  of  a  systematic  enter- 
prise in  the  form  of  a  systematic  three-fold  dialectic. 

If  such  dialectical  "testing  all  things"  is  one  focus,  the  other 
focus  of  the  present  work  is  the  possibiUty  and  indeed  necessity  of 
the  development  of  Christian  theology.  Now  in  reaction  to  this 
word  "development"  the  reader  may  well  stop  and  ask:  If  God  and 
Christ  are  "the  same  yesterday  and  today  and  forever"  (Heb.  13:8), 
why  and  how  then  can  and  does  (Western)  Christian  theology 
progress  and  develop?  Does  it  really  progress  and  develop? 
Should  it  do  so?  And  if  it  does  so,  how  does  it  do  so,  why  does  it  do 
so,  and  by  what  right  does  it  do  so?  In  what  follows  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  answer  these  questions,  thereby  proposing  that  the  vener- 
able Reformed  slogan  Ecclesia  reformata  semper  reformanda^'* 
should  become  the  slogan  of  all  Christianity. 


^^What  we  have  in  mind  here  is  something  Uke  Max  Weber's  admittedly  two- 
edged  concept  of  "rationalization"  (meaning  not  justifying  something  with 
spurious  reasons,  but  making  it  more  "rational"),  entailing  also  what  Fr.  Schil- 
ler called  "the  disenchantment  (Entzauberung)  of  the  world."  See  Max  Weber, 
The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism,  Index  s.w.  "Rationalization" 
and  "Rationalism";  and  esp.  From  Max  Weber  (ed.  H.H.Gerth  and  C.  Wright 
Mills),  Index  s.w.  "Rationalism";  "Rationality";  "Rationalization." 
^'^Cf.  Paul  Tillich's  "Protestant  principle"  that  nothing  finite  can  be  identified 
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Let  us  then  reformulate  our  original  question:  How,  why,  and 
by  what  right  can  and  does  Christianity  progress  and  develop?  To 
answer  this  question,  then,  let  us  turn  to  the  final  section  of  this 
chapter. 

C.  Three  Theses  and  a  Program.  To  give  the  reader  an 
overview  of  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  this  book,  let  us  first  put 
forth  three  preliminary  theses,  which  we  will  then  follow  with  a 
summary  of  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  the  remaining  chapters. 

1.  Three  Preliminary  Theses: 

a.  Christianity,  even  if  neither  originally  nor  ulti- 
mately "of  the  world,"  is  certainly  *ln  the  world,"^^  and  has  rela- 
tionships with  it. 

b.  As  the  world  changes— and  some  would  even  say 
'develops'  or  'evolves'  or  'progresses'  in  certain  ways^so  does  and 
must  Christianity  change  and  evolve  and  develop  with  it. 

c.  Combining  these  two  theses  into  a  third  thesis,  we 
propose  that:  It  is  only  by  its  dialectical  relationship  with  the  world 
that  Christianity  can  and  does~and  indeed  must-change  and  evolve 
and  develop.^6 

2.  Some  Provisional  Definitions.  Definitions  are  no- 
toriously difficult.  F.  de  Saussure,  L.  Wittgenstein,  and  W.V.O.Quine 
have  shown  us  that  (not  only  empirical  statements  but)  just  about  all 


with  the  infinite.    As  the  "finite"  includes  the  church,  it  too-unlike  the  infi- 
nite—is always  subject  to  reform.    (Cf.  Tillich's    Systematic  Theology,  1.227 .) 
35cf.  II  Cor.  ia3;John  1:10;  8:23;  9:5;  12:25;  13:1;  l'5:19;  16:33;  17:11,14,16;  18:36;  I 
John  2:16;  4:5,17. 

36Tothis  formulation,  compare  Leslie  Dewart's  Introduction  "From  Dialogue  to 
Co-operation"  to  Roger  Garaudy,  From  Anathema  to  Dialogue  (New  York:  Her- 
der &  Herder,  1966):  "A  substantive  dialogue  requires,  therefore,  an  openness 
to/  the  possibility  of  development  of  one's  own  truth.  It  rests  upon  an  im- 
plicit or  explicit  theory  of  doctrinal  development"  (pp.  14-15,  emphases  ad- 
ded). "I  conclude  again  that  a  cardinal  matter  of  substance  which  should  con- 
cern a  Marxist-Christian  dialogue  is  the  mutual  provision  of  a  theory  of  doc- 
trinal development,  that  is,  a  theoretical  justification  of  the  possiblity  of  so 
understanding  and  deepening  one's  doctrinal  tradition  that,  while  remaining 
faithful  to  that  tradition,  the  conflict  of  ideas  might  be  resolved— not  neces- 
sarily to  the  point  that  intellectual  agreement  would  ultimately  result,  but  to 
the  point  that  mutual  intellectual  co-operation  might  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained" (p.  17,  emphases  added).  -  It  remains  for  us  to  add  only  that  (a)  such 
considerations  are  true,  not  only  of  Marxist-Christian  dialogue,  but  of  all 
dialogue  of  theology  with  the  world;  (b)  whereas  Dewart  sees  that  Marxist- 
Christian  dialogue  requires  at  least  a  theory  if  not  the  practice  of  doctrinal 
development,  we  maintain  the  converse  as  well,  viz.  that  doctrinal  develop- 
ment also  requires  the  dialogue  of  theology  with  the  world. 
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definitions  are  a  posteriori.  Like  pornography,  most  things  in  life  we 
still  can't  define  but  only  know  them  when  we  see  them,  and  can  at 
best  describe  rather  than  define  them.  But  when,  after  studying 
something,  we  find  ourselves  after  all  required  for  clarity's  sake  to 
define  our  terms,  we  often  no  sooner  have  what  we  think  is  a  viable 
definition  than  along  comes  a  counter-example  that  requires  us  to 
refine,  revise,  or  perhaps  even  abandon  our  earlier  definition.  —  That 
said,  let  us  nevertheless  make  at  least  a  brief  attempt  here  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  we  do  and  do  not  have  in  mind  when  we  use  such 
terms  as  "Christianity"  or  "world"  or  "dialectic." 

a.  "Christianity."  By  "Christianity"  we  mean  of 
course  the  Christian  faith,  or  more  broadly  the  Christian  "religion."^" 
As  Ninian  Smart  and  others  have  pointed  out,  religions— including 
Christianity— have  not  only  their  doctrinal  but  also  their  mythic, 
ritual  ethical,  social,  physical  and  experiential  dimensions.^s  More 
mnemonically  not  to  say  memorably  put,  religions  have  their  Cult, 
Creed,  Code,  Canon,  and  Community.  And  as  Leander  Keck  has  re- 
centiy  reminded  us,  Christianity  is  primarily  "Worship,"  and  only 
then  "Theology"  and  "Ethos."^^ 

Yet  our  concern  in  this  book  is  primarily  with  theology,  includ- 
ing both  its  doctrinal  and  its  ethical  aspects.-^  As  should  become 
clear,  we  understand  theology  as  "faith  seeking  imderstanding";  as 
the  "rationalization"  (>udyov  6i6ovai)  viz.  the  rational  or  intellectual  ex- 
planation, justification,  vindication  of  our  faith;  as  giving  a  "defense 
(ajtoXoyia)  to  anyone  asking  us  for  an  accoimt  (Xoyog)  concerning  the 
hope"  which  is  in  us  (I  Pet.  3:15):  lest  we  take  God's  name  in  vain  by 
speaking  falsely  of  Him  as  did  Job's  "friends"  who,  for  so  doing,  could 
be  saved  from  God's  wrath  only  by  Job's  own  personal  intercession 
(Job  42:7-9). 

b.  "World."  By  'Svorld"  we  understand  God's  created 
cosmos,  placed  by  God  under  the  stewardship  of  the  one  creature 
whom  God  created  in  His  own  image;  as  the  theater  not  only  of  the 
sin  of  that  poor  forked  animal,  but  also  of  God's  reconciliation  and 
redemption  of  man  and  thus  of  the  whole  creation  entrusted  by  God 


^^  On  "the  Revelation  of  God  as  the  Aufhebung  of  Religion"— viz.  not  only  its 

abolition  but  also  its  re-establishment  as  vera  religio,  as  true  worship— see  Karl 

Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  1/2,  §17. 

38  I  owe  this  formulation  to  Dr.  Michael  J.  McClymond  of  the  Religious  Studies 

Program  of  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

3^  These  are  the  titles  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  chapters  respectively  of 

Leander  Keek's  The  Church  Con/ident  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1993). 

"^  On  "Doctrine"  see  our  Chap.  Ill   below.    For  examples  of  doctrine,  see  Chaps. 

VIII-IX  below.   For  examples  of  ethics,  see  Chaps.  X-Xl  below. 
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to  that  dubious  stewardship.  Thus— in  consonance  with  New  Testa- 
ment usage— the  "world"  is  not  only  massa  perditionis  but  mimdus 
redemptus  et  redimendus.  Of  that  dual  aspect  we  shall  have  to  be 
aware  throughout  what  follows. 

c.  "Dialogue"  and  "Dialectic."  "Dialogue"  need  in- 
volve neither  (1)  method  or  (2)  change  in  each  interlocutor,  al- 
though it  can  certainly  do  so.  'Dialectic,"  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
volves (1)  methodical  "'critical  examination'  through  argument  and 
counter-argument  (Yes/No)  whereby  all  the  implications  of  a  posi- 
tion or  thesis  are  drawn  out";  further,  (2)  "for  Soren  Kierkegaard's 
existential  dialectic,"  to  take  just  this  stellar  exemplar,  "there  is  an 
'existential  imperative'  to  change  subjectively"  (WiUiam  Crout).  By 
such  a  definition,  in  the  present  work  we  propose  to  raise  various 
theological  "dialogues"  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  level  of  true 
"dialectic,"  meanwhile  hoping  the  reader  will  forgive  any  unseemly 
variations  in  the  use  of  these  two  terms.^i 

3.  Our  Proposed  Program.  In  the  light  of  our  three 
preliminary  theses  in  §C.l  above,  and  after  examining  in  Chaps.  III-V 
each  of  the  three  concepts  indicated  by  our  title,  we  hope  to  show 
that  Christian  theology— taking  the  lead  here  as  it  must,  and  bibli- 
cally oriented  as  befits  Christian  theology— must  engage  in  no  less 
than  three  such  dialogues  or  "dialectical  relationships."  Specifically, 
we  shall  examine  in  Chap.  VI  the  necessary  dialogue  of  biblical  stud- 
ies with  such  non-theological  disciplines  as  archaeology,  sociology, 
anthropology,  literary  criticism,  etc.;  in  Chap.  VII  the  necessary  her- 
meneutical  dialogue  of  Christian  constructive  theology  with  bibUcal 
studies;  and  in  Chaps.  VIII-XI  the  necessary  and  exciting  dialogue  of 
Christian  theology  with  all  the  intellectual  disciplines  available  to  it 
today:  the  arts,  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences,  philosophy  including  ethics,  language  philosophy, 
the  philosophy  of  science,  etc.  etc.'*^  Finally  in  Chap.  XII,  we  shall 
examine  "development  in  the  Spirit"  viz.  in  that  Spirit  without  which 


'^^  See  further  our  footnote  above  on  Leslie  Dewart,  and  our  Chapter  V  below  on 
"Dialectic." 

■^^It  goes  without  saying  that  in  this  book  we  shall  be  able  to  examine  only 
highly  selective  samples  of  that  proposed  universal  dialogue.  —  This  may  be 
the  appropriate  place  to  remark  that,  in  the  spirit  of  such  dialectic,  we  shall  i  n 
what  follows  often  find  ourselves  best  served  by  entering  into  an  ongoing 
conversation  with  recognized  or  unrecognized  experts  in  the  subject  under 
discussion;  and  that  sometimes  this  "conversation"  will  even  take  the  form  of 
shorter  or  longer  quotations  from  certain  precise  formulations  by  those  ex- 
perts, followed  by  our  own  evaluative  comments  on  their  theses.  Thus  we  shall 
hope  to  avoid  both  saying  or  paraphrasing  poorly  what  they  have  said  well, 
and  masking  our  own  opinion  behind  the  words  of  others. 
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neither  Christianity  nor  Christian  theology,  let  alone  any  develop- 
ment thereof,  would  be  possible. 
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Chapter  II:  Some  Earlier  Approaches  to  a  Dialectic 
between  Christianity  and  the  World 

As  the  constant  reader  will  discover,  this  book  will  propose  and 
examine  the  permanent  necessity  not  only  of  a  dialectic  between 
Christianity  and  the  world,  but  also  of  the  hermeneutical  dialectic  be- 
tween constructive  (or  systematic)  theology  and  biblical  studies,  as 
well  as  of  a  dialectic  between  biblical  studies  and  such  autonomous 
disciplines  as  ancient  history,  paleo-anthropology  and  -sociology, 
literary  criticism,  the  study  of  comparative  folklore  and  religion,  etc. 
etc.  But  as  should  already  be  clear  from  the  last  section  of  our  Chap- 
ter I,  the  main  interest  and  emphasis  of  this  book  is  the  necessary 
dialectic  between  Christianity  and  the  world,  or  more  specifically  be- 
tween constructive  theology  (including  both  doctrine  and  ethics)  and 
those  autonomous  disciplines  which  study  and  think  about  the  world 
in  which  we  Uve.' 

In  order  the  better  to  get  our  bearings,  however,  let  us  in  this 
chapter  examine  some  earlier  movements— whether  more  or  less 
exphcit,  whether  more  or  less  successful— toward  such  a  dialectic  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  world.  As  in  the  last  chapter,  so  here  we 
must  limit  our  examination  to  certain  very  specific  instances  which 
we  hope  will  represent  "ideal  types."  Thus  it  cannot  be  our  purpose 
here  to  examine  all  instances  of  dialectic  between  Christianity  and 
the  world,  nor  even  the  role  played  by  dialectic  in  the  whole  thought 
of  the  theologians  examined  below.2  Rather  we  will  very  consciously 
confine  our  discussion  to  H.  Richard  Niebuhr's  treatment  of  "Christ 
and  Culture  in  Paradox,"  Paul  Tillich's  "method  of  correlation,"  Karl 
Earth's  treatment  of  "the  Light  and  the  lights,"  and  Paul  Lehman's 
proposal  of  "the  transfiguration  of  politics"  as  four  highly  suggestive 
approaches  to  the  kind  of  dialectic  we  have  in  mind,  ending  with  a 


^Again,  whereas  "dialogue"  may  be  little  more  than  conversation,  "dialectic" 
involves  an  evolutionary,  or  even  devolutionary,  but  at  any  rate  progressive 
change  in  the  position  of  both  conversation  partners.  -  By  "devolutionary" 
we  mean  that  the  dialectic  may  expose  one  or  both  positions  as  partly  or  whol- 
ly untenable,  and  thus  lead  to  its  or  their  radical  modification  or  even  collapse. 
But,  as  we  hope  to  show,  the  exposure  of  one's  system  of  thought  to  such  poten- 
tially destructive  dialectic  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  real  development  or 
evolution. 

^For  some  more  extensive  examples  of  modem  theological  and  philosophical 
dialectics,  see  our  Chap.  V  "Dialectic,"  esp.  V.A.  "Some  Early  Modem  Concep- 
tions of 'Dialectic'." 
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recapitulation  and  critique  of  tiieir  proposals  and  a  suggestion  of 
what  we  ourselves  will  propose  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

A.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  on  "Christ  and  Culture  in 
Paradox."  In  his  masterly  typology  of  five  types  or  models  of  the 
ways  in  which  Christians  have  conceived  of  the  relationship  between 
"Christ  and  Culture,"  H.  Richard  Niebuhr' s  fourth  model  is  that  of 
what  he  calls  "Christ  and  culture  in  paradox."  As  witnesses  for  this 
particular  kind  of  relationship,  he  adduces  the  apostie  Paul,  Marcion, 
Martin  Luther,  Soren  Kierkegaard,  Ernst  Troeltsch,  Roger  WiUiams, 
Nikolai  Hartmann,  etc.^  To  these  could  and  perhaps  should  be  added 
the  "dialectical  theologians"  whose  flourishing  coincided  precisely  in 
time,  and  very  nearly  in  place,  with  the  ill-fated  German  Weimar 
Republic.-* 

The  curious  thing  with  this  group  of  theologians,  however,  is 
that  here  the  dialectic  between  Christ  and  culture  (to  use  Niebuhr's 
expression)  is  immediately  aufgehoben—subsumed  and  taken  up— 
into  the  "paradox"  or  dialectic,  not  between  Christ  and  culture,  but 
between  God's  "No"  and  God's  "Yes"  to  culture,  God's  paradoxically 
double  judgment  of  (first?)  condemnation  and  (then?)  redemption  of 
culture.  As  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  puts  it:  "Of  these  paradoxes  [of  Paul], 
two  are  of  particular  importance  in  the  dualists'  answer  to  the  Christ- 
culture  problem:  those  of  law  and  grace,  and  of  divine  wrath  and 
mercy"  (p.  157).  "In  the  cross  of  Christ,  man's  work  was  now  judged 
[negatively  by  God];  by  his  resurrection,  the  new  life  had  now  been 
introduced  [positively  by  God]  into  history"  (p.  162). 

Surely  in  any  conversation  with  God,  God  must  have  the  first 
and  the  last  word,  as  even  Job  already  learned  by  suffering.  And 
even  if  God's  condemnation  of  man's  sinful  culture,  world,  and  self  is 
not  God's  very  first  word,  God's  last  word  is  certainly  his  redemption 
thereof:  not  just  "as  is"  but  rather  as  justified,  sanctified,  purified  "as 
by  fire"  (cog  6ia  jivpog:  I  Cor.  3:15)  by  God  himself.  But  even  if  God  or 


3H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  Christ  and  Culture  (New  York  etc.:  Harper,  1951,  1975), 
chap.  5.  As  Niebuhr  himself  admits  on  his  p.  169,  one  could  argue  that  the 
radical  PauHnist  heretic  Marcion  really  belongs  to  Niebuhr's  first  type: 
"Christ  against  culture"  (chap.  2). 

"♦See  our  Annotated  Bibliography  below:  "V.  Dialectic,"  especially  works  on 
"dialectical  theology"  (also  known  as  "theology  of  crisis").  For  further  refer- 
ences, see  The  Beginnings  of  Dialectical  Theology.  -  One  of  the  most  important, 
impressive  and  exciting  primary  documents  of  this  movement  is  Karl  Barth's 
19i9  speech  "Der  Christ  in  der  Gesellschaft"  in  his  first  volume  of  collected  es- 
says, Das  Wort  Gottes  und  die  Theologier,  EX.  "The  Christian's  Place  in  Society" 
in  his  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of  Man  (1928;  Harper  Paperback,  1957; 
repr.  Gloucester,  Mass.:  Peter  Smith,  1978). 
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Christ  has  the  first  and  last  word,  even  so  Job  and  even  Nicodemus 
(John  3:1-21)5  are  allowed  to  have  their  say  too.  And  it  is  this  inter- 
active dialectic— presupposing  as  it  does  the  sovereign  dialectic  be- 
tween God's  "No"  and  God's  'Tes"— that  we  want  to  pursue  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  in  its  earthly  manifestation  as  the  indispensable  dialec- 
tic between  theology  and  culture. 

B.  Paul  Tillich's  "Method  of  Correlation."  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  Systematic  Theology,  Paul  Tillich  spells  out  his  theo- 
logical method  as  the  "method  of  correlation."^  The  whole  of  finite 
human  existence  implies  certain  basic  existential  (in  the  broadest 
sense)  questions,  and  the  revelatory  events  of  divine  self-manifesta- 
tion provide  for  theological  answers  to  those  questions.  As  Tillich 
puts  it: 

". . .  Today  man  experiences  his  present  situation  in  terms 
of  disruption,  conflict,  self-destruction,  meaninglessness,  and 
despair  in  all  realms  of  life.  This  experience  is  expressed  in  the 
arts  and  in  literature,  conceptualized  in  existential  philosophy, 
actualized  in  poUtical  cleavages  of  all  kinds,  and  analyzed  in  the 
psychology  of  the  unconsciousness"  (1.49). 
To  the  existential  question  expressed  in  this  experience,  systematic 
theology's  answer  is  "the  'New  Being  in  Jesus  as  the  Chrisf "  (I.SO).'' 
Expressed  slightly  differently,  "Theology^  formulates  the  questions 
implied  in  human  existence,  and  theology  formulates  the  answers 
implied  in  divine  self-manifestation  imder  the  guidance  of  the  ques- 
tions implied  in  human  existence"  (1.61). 


5As  usual  in  John,  like  the  Platonic  Socrates  so  the  Johannine  Jesus  monopo- 
lizes the  conversation.  On  John  3:1-10  see  Earth's  sermon  "Jesus  and  Nico- 
demus" in  Karl  Earth  and  Ed.  Thurneysen,  Come  Holy  Spirit  (New  York:  Round 
Table  Press,  1933;  repr.  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  1978). 

^Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology  {\Jm\ersiXy  of  Chicago  Press),  vol.  I  (1951), 
"Introduction"  and  esp.  sec.  D.12  "The  Method  of  Correlation."  Further  refer- 
ences to  this  work  will  be  by  volume  and  page  number. 

^Hence  also  "the  material  norm  of  systematic  theology  today  is  the  New  Being 
in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  as  our  ultimate  concern"  (1.50). 

^Por  Tillich,  the  existential  "questions"  are  indeed  "implied  in  human  exis- 
tence," but  it  takes  theology  explicitly  to  bring  out  and  "formulate"  those 
questions.  -  On  the  method  of  question  and  answer  in  philosophy,  see  e.g. 
Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  Truth  and  Method  (second,  revised  ed.  New  York:  Cross- 
road, 1992),  Part  Two,  sec.  11.3(C)  "The  Hermeneutic  Priority  of  the  Question" 
(pp.  362-379),  where  Gadamer  affirms  certain  suggestions  in  R.G.CoUingwood's 
Autobiography.  -  On  the  importance  of  doubts  and  questions  in  theology,  cf. 
e.g.  subsection  IX.D.5  below  on  "My  Own  Work  in  Christology,"  esp.  the  pen- 
ultimate footnote  to  that  subsection. 
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What  more  sterling  instance  than  this  could  there  be  of  a  "dia- 
lectic between  Christianity  and  the  world"?  Of  Tillich's  dialectic, 
James  Luther  Adams  writes:  "Generally,  and  also  by  Tillich,  the  term 
['dialectic']  has  been  applied  to  /  four  different  areas  of  discourse:  the 
logical,  the  ontological,  the  historical,  and  the  religious."^  In  fact,  in 
his  Systematic  Theology,  Tillich  seems  to  apply  his  dialectical 
"method  of  correlation"  not  to  four  but  to  five  such  different  areas: 
the  noetic  or  logical  in  "Reason  and  the  Quest  for  Revelation"  (1.71- 
105);  the  ontological  in  "Being  and  the  Question  of  God"  (1.163-2 10)io; 
the  existential  in  "Existence  and  the  Quest  for  the  Christ"  (11.19-96); 
the  reUgious  or  spiritual  in  Part  IV  "Life  and  the  Spirit"  and  especial- 
ly "Life,  Its  Ambiguities,  and  the  Qjiest  for  Unambiguous  Life"  (III. 
11-110);  and  finally  the  historical  in  "History  and  the  Quest  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God"  (III.300-361). 

Our  own  quarrel  with  Tillich's  "method  of  correlation,"  how- 
ever, is  that— for  all  his  insistence  on  the  necessary  "mutual  interde- 
pendence" (1.60)  of  question  and  answer— fcr  Tillich  it  is  ultimately 
the  world  viz.  worldly  human  existence  which  makes  the  rules,  sets 
the  tone  and  marks  the  rhythm  of  the  dialectic  between  it  and  "God's 
self-manifestation"  by  bearing  the  decisive  questions  which  the 
"event  of  revelation"  must  then  answer.  In  Tillich's  ovm  words: 

"The  answers  implied  in  the  event  of  revelation  are 
meaningful  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  correlation  with  ques- 
tions concerning  the  whole  of  our  existence,  with  existential 
questions"  (L61). 

"The  Christian  message  provides  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions implied  in  human  existence.  .  .  .  God  is  the  answer  to  the 
question  implied  in  human  finitude"  (1.64). 

Indeed  it  may  be  true  that  such  questions  already  pre- 
suppose some  kind  of  Ur-offenbanmg  or  primal  revelation;  that  for 
Tillich  "Nobody  is  able  to  ask  questions  concerning  God,  revelation, 
Christ,  etc.,  who  has  not  already  received  some  answer."  ^  For,  as 
Tillich  assures  us,  "There  is  a  mutual  dependence  between  question 
and  answer"  (1.60).  More  precisely,  on  the  one  hand  question  and 
answer  get  their  material  contents  from  very  different  quarters: 
"In  respect  to  content  the  Christian  answers  are  dependent  on  the 
revelatory  events  in  which  they  appear"  (1.60,  emphasis  added). 


9james    Luther    Adams,    "Tillich's    Interpretation    of  History,"    sec.    II    "The 

Meaning  of  EHalectic,"  in  The  Theology  of  Paul  Tillich,  ed.  Charles  W.  Kegley 

(New  York:  Pilgrim  Press,  1968);  quotation  from  pp.  332-333. 

lOlndicatively  of  the  "method  of  correlation,"   this  section  starts  by  treating 

"The  Question  of  Being"  (1.163-168). 

^^I  owe  this  Tillich  quotation  to  Mr.  William  Crout. 
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whereas  "the  material  of  the  existential  question  is  the  very  expres- 
sion of  the  human  predicament"  (11.15,  emphasis  added).  On  the 
other  hand,  with  regard  to  form  question  and  answer  are  very  de- 
pendent on  one  another,  so  that  "in  respect  to  form  they  [the  Chris- 
tian answers]  are  dependent  on  the  structure  of  the  questions 
which  they  answer"  (1.60,  emphasis  added),  and  conversely 

"the  form  of  the  question  is  determined  by  the  total  system 
and  by  the  answers  given  in  it.  .  .  .  This  directedness  of  the 
questions  [toward  their  answers]  does  not  take  away   their 
seriousness,  but  it  gives  them  a  form  determined  by  the  theo- 
logical system  as  a  whole"  (11.15,  emphases  added). 12 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  for  Tillich  it  is  ultimately  "the  world"  in  the 
form  of  our  worldly  human  existence  that  finally  rules  on  what  may 
and  may  not  be  discussed  in  theology.   As  he  says,  "systematic  the- 
ology is  'answering  theology'"  (1.31),  and  "man  cannot  receive  an- 
swers to  questions  he  has  never  asked"  (1.65,  emphases  added).  1^ 


i^Again,  I  owe  many  of  these  quotations  to  Mr.  William  Crout. 
i^If  taken  to  the  extreme  implied  by  this  last  quoted  principle,  Tillich's  "meth- 
od of  correlation"  could  even  seem  curiously  to  suggest  the  ancient  religious 
phenomena  of  oracles  and  divination.  On  divinatory  "prophecy"  in  the  An- 
cient Near  East,  see  e.g.  H.  B.  Huffmon,  "Prophecy  (ANE)"  in  The  Anchor  Bible 
Dictionary  (New  York  etc.:  Doubleday,  1992);  on  oracles  and  divination  in  an- 
cient Israel,  see  e.g.  Roland  de  Vaux,  Ancient  Israel:  Its  Life  and  Institutions 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill;  London:  Darton,  Longman  &Todd,  2nd  ed.  196S,  1988), 
IV.5.4,  pp.  349-353;  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  see  e.g.  The  Oxford  Classical 
Dictionary  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  2nd  ed.  1970,  1989)  s.w.  "oracles,"  "divi- 
nation," "augures,"  "prophecies"  etc.;  on  Qur'anic  revelation  as  a  specific  an- 
swer to  a  practical  problem  of  Mohammed,  see  e.g.  Fatima  Memissi,  Le  Harem 
poli-tique:  le  Prophete  et  les  femmes  (Paris:  Albin  Michel,  1987,  1992)  [Deuxi- 
eme  Partie]  chap.  S  =  The  Veil  and  the  Male  Bite:  A  Feminist  Interpretation  of 
Women's  Rights  in  Islam  (Reading,  MA,  etc.:  Addison-Wesley,  1991)  [Part  II] 
chap.  5,  on  Qur'an  sura  33,  verse  53,  which  treats  the  Hijab  or  veil.  -  But  with 
regard  to  prophecy  in  ancient  Israel,  as  Eugene  Boring  tells  us,  "There  were 
many  shamans,  prophets,  soothsayers,  and  diviners  in  the  ancient  Near  East, 
as  later  in  the  Hellenistic  world;  but  only  in  Israel  does  prophecy  represent 
the  claim  that  the  deity  has  addressed  the  prophet  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  a  message  to  others— a  message  that  interprets  history  in  its  totality 
as  the  arena  in  which  the  deity's  covenantal  purpose  for  humanity  is  worked 
out,  a  revelatory  word  that  draws  history  and  previous  revelatory  moments  i  n- 
to  a  unity"  (M.  Eugene  Boring,  The  Continuing  voice  of  Jesus:  Christian  Proph- 
ecy and  the  Gospel  Tradition,  Louisville,  KY:  Westminster/John  Knox,  1991,  p. 
148,  emphasis  added).  On  the  Deuteronomic  Code's  replacement  of  divination 
by  divinely  instituted  and  initiated  prophecy  (Deut.  18:9-22),  see  e.g.  Dale  Pat- 
rick, Qfd  Testament  Law  (Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1985),  pp.  121-123.  For  Karl 
Barth's  parallel  interpretation  of  the  story  of  Jesus  and  Nicodemus,  see  his  ser- 
mon "Jesus  and  Nicodemus"  on  John  3:1-10  in  Karl  Barth  and  Eduard  Thurn- 
eysen,  Come  Holy  Spirit,  {op.  cit.). 
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It  remains  only  to  ask  whether,  from  such  high-flown  ques- 
tions as  those  of  meaning,  reason,  being,  existence,  spirit,  and  history, 
it  was  not  inevitable  that  even  in  our  own  day— since  Paul  Tillich's 
death— we  have  witnessed  what  seem  to  be  our  own  contemporaries' 
"ultimate"  (or  at  any  rate  most  loudly  expressed)  "concerns"  degene- 
rate into  that  welter  of  more  immediate,  practical,  poUtical  and  eco- 
nomic questions  and  problems  by  which  so  blatantly  and  obsessively 
in  late- 20th-century  America  "the  world  sets  the  agenda  for  the 
church":  race,  gender,  poUtical  correctitude;  the  self-serving  inflation 
of  putative  "rights"  i'*;  money,  status,  power  . . . 

C.  Karl  Barth  on  Jesus  Christ  "the  Light  of  Life."  In  our 
opinion,  Karl  Barth  does  greater  justice  than  Tillich  to  God's  not 
merely  reactive  but  ongoingly  pro-active  engagement  with  the 
world  which  He,  after  all,  first  called  out  of  nothingness  into  "very 
good"  15  existence.  16  In  the  specific  area  of  revelation,  Barth  does  this 
most  signally  in  the  section  of  his  Church  Dogmatics  on  Jesus  Christ  as 
"the  Light  of  life,"!^  where  he  properly  and  explicitly  gives  primacy 
and  priority  to  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World,  in  whose  light  (some) 
worldly  phenomena  shine,  not  by  their  own  light,  but  only  as  reflec- 
ting the  light  of  Christ.  18  To  change  the  metaphor,  Barth  properly  ac- 
cords primacy  and  priority  to  the  Word  of  Godi^  as  the  first  and  last 


I'^Cf.  Mary  Ann  Glendon,  Rights  Talk:  The  Impoverishment  of  Political  Dis- 
course {New  York:  Free  Press,  1991). 

15  Gen.  1:31. 

16  This  in  contrast  to  Tillich,  for  whom  "creation"  and  "fall"  virtually  coincide. 
On  Tillich's  notion  of  "'the  transcendent  fall'.. .from  essence  to  existence"  (Til- 
lich's words),  see  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  "Biblical  Thought  and  Ontological  Specu- 
lation in  Tillich's  Theology,"  in  Charles  W.  Kegley  and  Robert  W.  Bretall  (eds.). 
The  Theology  of  Paul  Tillich  (New  York:  Macmillan,  ©19S2,  1961). 

i^Karl  Earth,  Church  Dogmatics  lV/3  First  Half  (Edinburgh:  T  &  T  Clark, 
1962[?]),  §69.2  "The  Ught  of  Ufe";  cf.  Charles  Dickinson,  One  Thing  Necessary: 
The  Word  of  God  in  Preaching  (Ilfracombe,  Devon,  England:  Arthur  H.  Stock- 
well  Ltd.,  1988),  p.  8  and  n.  .3;  p.  18  and  n.  23. 

i^In  a  similar  vein,  in  his  Ethics  in  a  Christian  Context  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Row;  London:  SCM  Press,  1%3;  repr.  Greenwood  Press,  1979)  Paul  L  Lehmann 
described  the  task  of  ethics  as  to  "point  up  and  point  out  what  God  is  doing  in 
the  world  to  make  and  to  keep  human  life  human."  -  On  Nikolai  Gruntvig's, 
Nathan  Soderblom's,  John  XXIII's,  and  Vatican  IPs  injunctions  to  read  (in  the 
light  of  Christ)  the  "signs  of  the  times"  (Matt.  16:3),  see  Avery  Dulles,  S.J., 
Models  of  Revelation  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1983),  pp.  234-237  and  notes. 
i^As  the  "Word  of  God"  is  the  main  theme  not  only  of  Karl  Banh's  Church  Dog- 
matics vol.  I,  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  indeed  of  his  whole 
theology,  it  would  seem  otiose  to  try  to  explicate  that  concept  here. 
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word,  even  if  not  all  the  words:  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  even  if  not 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  our  theological  existence.^o 

Yet  for  our  purposes  here,  even  such  an  interplay  between  "the 
Light  and  the  lights,"  between  Jesus  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World  and 
the  various  worldly  phenomena  which  reflect  that  Light  better  or 
worse,2i  still  amoimts— from  a  different  point  of  view— to  no  more 
than  a  kind  of  one-way  conversation  or  "dialogue"  or  oral  exam  in 
which  one  Interlocutor  indeed  (to  paraphrase  I  Thess.  5:21)  "tests 
everything  and  Ughts  up  what  is  good,"  but  in  fact— like  the  Platonic 
Socrates,  or  Job's  God  when  he  finally  speaks^^—^oes  all  the  speaking 
and  questioning  while  the  other  interlocutor  does  Uttle  more  than 
answer  Yes  or  No.  What  we  still  miss  in  Karl  Barth,  then,  is  a  true 
and  explicit  dialectic:  that  is,  not  merely  a  "dialogue"  in  which  God 
speaks  (through  human  mouths)  and  the  world  answers  and  is 
judged,  but  a  true  dialectic  in  which  not  only  the  human  secular 
disciplines  but  also  the  human  disciplines  of  theology  and  preach- 
ing are  truly  changed  and  indeed  developed.  In  other  words, 
what  we  are  striving  for  is  a  two-way  dialectic  in  which  both  (hu- 
man) interlocutors,  the  theological  and  the  secular,  are  changed  and 
developed,-^  hopefully  for  the  better.^^ 


20Karl  Barth,  Evangelical  Theology:  An  Introduction  (New  York,  etc.:  Holt, 
Rinehart  &  Winston,  1963),  p.  130. 

21  As  Barth  said  in  conversation,  he  wrote  Church  Dogmatics  IV/3  §69.2  on 
Jesus  Christ  as  "The  Light  of  Life"  in  an  effort  to  outflank  Emil  Brunner's 
concept  of  the  Ankniipfungspunkt  or  "point  of  connection"  in  human  beings. 
-  See  further  Hendrik  Berkhof  and  Hans- Joachim  Kraus,  Karl  Earths  Lichter- 
ieh re  ("Theologische  Studien"  no.  123;  Zurich:  Theologischer  Verlag,  1978). 
22"Gird  up  your  loins  like  a  man;  /  I  will  question  you,  and  you  (shall)  declare 
to  me"  (Job  38:3;  40:7). 

23We  are  not  necessarily  proposing  here,  with  the  process  theologians,  that 
God  changes  or  develops  w  i  t  h  the  world.  Nor  are  we  even  speaking,  e.g.  with 
Eberhard  Jiingel  (Gottes  Sein  ist  im  Werden;  ET.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity)  or 
Wolfhart  Pannenberg  {Systematic  Theo/ogy  [Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans], 
vol.  1  [1991]  chap.  5;  vol.  11  [1994]  chap.  10),  of  God's  intra- Trinitarian  proces- 
sion. Rather,  we  are  simply  proposing  the  rather  traditional  notion  of  the  real 
development  of  our  theology,  viz.  of  our  conception  or  understanding  or  doc- 
trine of  God. 

2-^In  his  major  essay  in  "fundamental  theology"  entitled  Blessed  Rage  for 
Order,  David  Tracy  would  give  equal  weight  to  both  "secularity"  and  "Christi- 
anity": "For  the  [here  proposed]  revisionist  model  for  theology,  the  self- 
referent  is  a  subject  committed  at  once  to  a  contemporary  revisionist  notion  of 
the  beliefs,  values,  and  faith  of  an  authentic  secularity  and  to  a  revisionist  un- 
derstanding of  the  beliefs,  values,  and  faith  of  an  authentic  Christianity.  Pre- 
cisely that  dual  commitment,  it  seems,  provides  every  good  reason  for  chal- 
lenging both  the  more  usual  self-understanding  of  secularity  (viz.  a  non- 
theistic  and  anti-Christian  secularism)  and  the  more  usual  self-understanding 
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D.Paul  Lehmann,  The  Transfiguration  of  Politics.  If  in 
his  1941  book  The  Meaning  of  Revelation  11.  Richard  Niebuhr  de- 
scribed God's  self-revelation  as  effecting  a  "permanent  revolution"  in 
our  theology  and  ethics,25  in  his  1951  book  Christ  and  Culture^^  Nie- 
buhr devotes  his  whole  chapter  6  to  his  fifth  paradigm  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  Christ  and  culture,  viz.  to  the  model  of  "Christ  the  trans- 
former of  culture,"  as  exponents  of  which  he  adduces  the  Gospel  of 
John,  and  Augustine;  Calvin,  John  Wesley,  and  Jonathan  Edwards 
(these  three  very  briefly);  and  F.  D.  Maurice;  but  curiously— just  as  he 
had  omitted  the  "dialectical  theologians"  from  his  chapter  5  on  "Christ 
and  culture  in  paradox"— he  omits  from  his  chapter  6  the  later  the- 
ology of  Karl  Barth. 

That  omission  is  happily  made  good  by  the  American  theologi- 
cal ethicist  Paul  Lehmann,  who  describes  Karl  Barth  as  the  paradig- 
matic "theologian  of  permanent  revolution."^^  jhe  idea  of  course  is 
that  the  powerful  Word  of  God  not  only  judges  and  condemns  the 
world  but  also  justifies,  purifies,  sanctifies,  redeems,  transforms  and 
"transfigures"  it,  not  only  at  the  eschaton  but  also  even  here  and 
now  in  the  midst  of  ongoing  history.  —  In  fact  it  would  seem  that  not 
only  the  necessary  annotator  to  Karl  Barth  but  the  true  inheritor  of 
that  particular  Barthian  mantie  is  none  other  than  Paul  Lehmann 
himself,  who  spells  out  the  political  implications  of  such  a  Christian 
"permanent  revolution"  in  his  book  The  Transfiguration  of  Politics  J^ 

Yet  even  here  it  would  seem  that,  for  all  the  brilliance  of  Leh- 
mann's  necessary  proposal  (on  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
later29),  yet  even  what  Lehmann  proposes  is  still  only  a  one-way 
action,  from  and  of  Christianity  upon  politics,  and  not  a  true  dia- 
lectic which  would  transform  and  transfigure  not  only  politics  but 
Christianity  itself. 


of  Christianity   (viz.  as  an  anti-secular,   religious   supernaturalism)"    {Blessed 

Rage  for  Order:  The  New  Pluralism  in  Theology,  New  York:  Crossroad/Seabury, 

197.S,  p.  33,  my  emphasis).    But  as  elsewhere,  so  here,  "No  man  can  serve  two 

masters..." 

25h.  Richard  Niebuhr,  The  Meaning  of  Revelation,  New  York:  Macmillan,   1941, 

repr.  Macmillan  Paperbacks,  1%0;  see  his  Index  s.v.  "permanent  revolution" 

and  his  whole  chap.  IV. 

26New  York:  Harper,  1951,  repr.  Harper  Colophon,  1975. 

27Paul  Lehmann,  "Karl  Barth,  Theologian  of  Permanent   Revolution"  in  Union 

Seminary  Qjjarterly  Review  vol.  XXVII  no.  1,  Fall   1972  (special  issue  on  Karl 

Barth),  pp.  67-81;  cf.  Frederick  Herzog,  "Response,"  ibid.,  pp.  83-85. 

28New  York:  Harper  &Row;  lx>ndon:  SCM  Press,  1975;  cf.  Charles  Dickinson,  One 

Thing  Necessary:  The  Word  of  God  in  Preaching  {op.  cit.),  pp.  26-27  and  notes. 

^^See  our  section  XI.  F  below. 
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E.  Recapitulation  and  Critique.  For  H.  Richard  Niebuhr, 
"Luther's  answer  to  the  Christ-and-culture  question  was  that  of  a 
dynamic  dialectical  thinker."  In  this  connection  Niebuhr  speaks  of 
"the  interactionism  of  Luther's  gospel  of  faith  in  Christ  working  by 
love  in  the  world  of  culture."3o  Yet  even  here  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  true  sense  of  history,  and  with  it  of  the  possibility  of 
doctiinal  development,  had  yet  entered  Luther's  still  largely  medi- 
eval thought-world.  -  For  the  German-speaking  "dialectical  theo- 
logians" of  the  Weimar  Republic  era,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dialectic 
between  Christ  and  culture  is  swallowed  up  in  the  prior  dialectic 
between  God's  "No"  and  God's  "Yes":  a  dialectic  which  is  indeed  a 
necessary  presupposition  of  the  dialectic  between  Christ  and 
culture,  but  by  no  means  identical  with  it. 

If  in  1941,  as  we  have  seen,  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  described  God's 
self-revelation  as  effecting  a  "permanent  revolution"  in  our  theology 
and  ethics,  in  1951  he  could  devote  a  whole  chapter  to  "Christ  the 
transformer  of  culture."  But  even  here— in  retrospect  at  any  rate— v\e 
miss  any  reciprocal  correlation  of  these  two  earUer  and  later  con- 
ceptions either  with  each  other,  or  with  any  well  worked  out  con- 
ception of  ongoing  history  as  the  context  of  an  ongoing  (dialectical) 
development  of  doctrine  and  tiieology  including  tiieological  ethics. 

With  regard  to  Tillich,  Barth  and  Lehmann,  we  have  suggested 
that,  altiiough  Paul  Tillich  regards  the  Bible  as  tiie  primary  "source  of 
revelation,"  yet  Tillich's  "method  of  correlation"  does  not,  in  our  opin- 
ion, do  sufficient  justice  to  the  necessary  primacy  and  priority  of  the 
Word  of  God;  and  further  that  neitiier  the  Bartiiian  conception  of  a 
divine  monologue  or  sermon-cum-Amen-comer,  nor  even  Lehmann's 
conception  of  the  "Q-ansfiguration  of  politics"  does  justice  to  the  full 
range  of  that  indispensable  dialectic  between  Christianity  and  the 
world:  a  dialectic  by  which  both  Christianity  and  the  world  are  af- 
fected, changed,  and  hopefully  developed  in  a  positive  direction. 

That  being  the  case,  tiien,  what  proposal  of  our  own  could  pos- 
sibly hope  to  do  justice  to  such  an  ambitious  project?  If  we  look  for 
precedents  in  Christian  history,  what  church  history  in  fact  shows  us 
is  (1)  not  just  a  monologue  but  an  ongoing  dialectic— viz.  a  methodi- 
cal two-way  dialogue  which  changes  both  parties— between  theolo- 
gy/preaching/church on  the  one  hand,  and  the  world  on  the  other 
hand;  and  (2)  the  fact  tiiat  Christian  beUef  and  tiieology  and  doctrine 
(if  not  necessarily  dogma)  have  in  fact  continued  to  progress  and 
develops  1  thanks  to  this  necessary  dialectic,  and  indeed  would  not 


30H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  Christ  and  Culture,  op.  cit.,  p.  179,  my  emphasis. 

3iAnd  in   some  cases  even  to  reform  itself:   cf.  Chap.  I  above  on  Tillich's 
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have  progressed  and  developed-and  would  not  still  do  so  today- 
without  this  necessary  ongoing  dialectic  with  the  world.32  Hence  for 
our  present  effort  to  explicate  and  build  on  such  precedents  we  have 
proposed  the  title:  "the  dialectical  development  of  doctrine  "'which  in 
the  next  three  chapters  we  will  examine  in  detail,  but-for  simplici- 
ty's sake-m  reverse  order,  starting  with  "doctrine,"  then  going  on  to 
development,"  and  ending  up  with  "dialectic  " 


"Protestant  principle." 
^^Cf.  our  Section  I.C  above. 
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Chapter  III:  Doctrine 

Let  us  begin,  then,  by  examining  the  concept  of  our  "doctrine" 
and— for  purposes  of  clearer  delimitation— the  closely  related  concept 
of  "dogma." 

A.  On  "Doctrine"  and  "Dogma."  What  is  "doctrine"?  What  is 
"dogma"?  And  what  is  the  difference  between  them?  Even  relative 
theological  sophisticates  might  be  hard  put  to  give  exact  definitions 
here.  At  bottom,  the  difference  is  linguistic.  "Doctrine"  comes  from 
the  Latin  word  doctrinal  which  means  "teaching."  Dogma/  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  Greek  word  which  originally  meant  "opinion,"  viz.  of 
one  or  another  philosophical  school,  but  which  in  the  Christian  church 
came  to  mean  a  divinely  revealed  article  of  faith  which  one  must 
believe  in  order  to  be  saved.  The  former  term  Shirley  Guthrie  de- 
fines as  follows: 

"Doctrine  means  'teaching'.  In  Christian  tradition  the 
word  is  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  describe  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  teaching,  or  in  a  narrower  sense  to  describe  what 
Christians  beUeve  about  particular  aspects  of  their  faith:  the 
doctrine  of  God,  human  nature  and  destiny,  Christ,  salvation, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  church  and  the  like. . . . 

Further, 

"All  Christians  agree  that  the  original  statement  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  found  in  the  Bible. . .  ."^ 

The  latter  term  dogma,  as  said,  originally  meant  simply  "opinion,"  or 

more  specifically 

"*that  which  seems  good',  and  hence  it  was  applied  by  classical 
authors  as  a  technical  term  ...  to  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the 

various  philosophical  schools 'Dogma',  in  the  Christian  sense 

. . . ,  soon  acquired  a  definite  theological  significance.  In  the  ac- 
cepted Christian  meaning  the  term  signifies  a  religious  truth 
established  by  Divine  Revelation  and  defined  by  the  Church."'^ 

B.  Dogma  in  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  For  the  Eas- 
tern Orthodox  Church,  the  sum  total  of  infallible  "dogmas"  are  those 
decided  on  by  the  seven  "CEcimienical  Councils"  of  Nicaea  I  (A.D.  325), 


^From  docere,  "to  teach." 
^From  boKttv/ dokein,  "to  seem." 

^Shirley  Guthrie,  "Doctrine"  in  A  New  Dictionary  of  Christian  Theology  {Lon- 
don: SCM,  C'198.^)  =  The  Westminster  Dictionary  of  Christian  Theology  (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster,  1983). 

'*The  0:>(ford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church,  2nd  ed.  by  F.  L  Cross  and  E.  A. 
Livingstone  (Oxford  University  Press,  1974,  rev.  1983,  repr.  1988),  s.v.  "Dogma." 
In  the  Catholic  church,  dogmas  are  "defined"  infallibly. 
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Constantinople  I  (381),  Ephesus  (431),  Chalcedon  (451),  Constanti- 
nople II  (553),  Constantinople  III  (680-81),  and  Nicaea  II  (787);  and 
set  forth— generally  speaking— in  the  Nicene  Creed  (325),  the  Nicaeno- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381),  the  Chalcedonian  Definition  (451), 
and  the  rejection  of  monotheletism  (680-81)  and  of  iconoclasm 
(787).5  All  subsequent  theological  formulations  are  "theologoumena," 
theological  opinions,  and  as  such  not  binding  on  the  faithful. 

C.  Doctrine  and  Dogma  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.  Some  Definitions.  In  the  context  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism since  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (1962-65),  Nancy  C.  Ring  dis- 
tinguishes between  "doctrine"  and  "dogma"  as  follows: 

"Dogmatic  teaching  refers  to  those  doctrines  understood  to  be 
certainly  revealed  and  which  mark  the  parameters  of  orthodox 

faith 

"Besides  defined  dogmas,  however,  which  are  understood 
to  be  teachings  of  the  greatest  significance,  there  are  teachings 
which  speak  authoritatively  to  specific  situations,  but  which 
are  considered  neither  revelatory  nor  unchangeable.   Papal  en- 
cyclicals, the  pastoral  letters  of  the  episcopate  and  the  teaching 
of  clergy  in  union  with  their  bishops  are  examples  of  this  type 
of  doctrinal  teaching.''^ 
In  the  same  context,  Karl  Rahner^  and  Herbert  Vorgrimmler  give  a 
more  precise  but  also  more  traditional  and  conservative  definition  of 
"dogma": 

"In  the  present  usage  of  the  Church  and  of  theology,  clearly  and 
generally  taken  in  this  sense  only  since  the  18  th  century,  a 
dogma  is  a  proposition  to  be  beUeved  with  divine  and  catholic 
*faith,  that  is,  a  proposition  which  the  Church  expressly  teaches 
in  her  ordinary  *magisterium,  or  by  a  papal  or  conciliar  *defi- 
nition,  as  divinely  revealed;  the  denial  of  which  is,  therefore, 
*heresy  (D  3011;  CIC  can.  1323,  1325  #  2)."8 


^See  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian   Church,  2nd  ed.  {op.  cit.),  s.vv. 

"CEcumenical  Councils",  "Nicene  Creed",  etc.,  and  cross-references  there. 

^Nancy  C  Ring,    "Doctrine"   in    The  New  Dictionary  of  Theology  (A  Michael 

Glazier   Book;   CoUegeville,    Minn.:    The   Liturgical    Press,    ©1987  by    Michael 

Glazier;  01991). 

^Karl  Rahner  himself  may  perhaps  best  be  regarded  as  a  transitional  figure 

between  pre-  and  post- Vatican  II  Catholicism. 

^Karl  Rahner  and  Herbert  Vorgrimmler,  Dictionary  of  Theology,  2nd  rev,  ed. 

New    York:    Cross-road,    1985.      Asterisks    *    indicate    cross-references;     D  = 

Denzinger,    Enchiridion    Symbolorum,  ed.  Adolf  Schonmetzer,    Freiburg    i.B., 

32nd  ed.  1%3;  CIC  =  Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 
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Thus  we  see  tJiat  dogmas  are  (1)  propositions  (2)  expressly  taught  by 
the  Church-whether  (a)  in  her  ordinary  magisterium,  or  (b)  by 
papal  or  conciliar  definition~as  (3)  divinely  revealed,  (4)  to  be  be- 
lieved with  divine  and  catholic  faith,  and  therefore  (5)  to  deny  which 
is  heresy.  The  last  three  dogmas  to  be  defined  as  such  were  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  Mary  (1854),  the  infallibiUty  of  the  pope 
(1870),  and  the  bodily  assumption  of  Mary  (1950). 

2.  Some  Problems.  Yet  it  should  be  obvious  that  there 
are  at  least  two  major  problems  with  such  a  conception  of  dogma: 

a.  First,  ever  since  the  Enlightenment  and  the  con- 
comitant rise  of  critical  church  history  including  the  history  of  dog- 
mas, it  has  become  apparent  to  increasing  nimibers  of  Christians  that 
it  is  simply  not  given  to  human  beings— including  the  most  pious  and 
learned  churchmen— to  have  infallible  knowledge  of  anything,  even 
of  the  infalUble  God.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  made  only  the 
more  obvious  by  the  last  three  Catholic  dogmas  to  be  defined,  viz. 
the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary  (1854),  the  infaUibility  of  the 
pope  (1870),  and  the  bodily  assimiption  of  Mary  (1950):  dogmas 
claimed  to  be  "infallible"  because  "divinely  revealed,"  yet  to  so  many 
people  simply  incredible  for  all  that. 

b.  The  second  trouble  with  such  dogmas  is  that, 
although  since  ca.  1800  the  Catholic  Church  has  spoken  enthusiasti- 
cally of  the  "development  of  dogma(s),"  yet— as  defined  as  "infal- 
lible"—their  number  can  indeed  be  added  to  by  further  so-called 
"explication  of  Revelation,"  but  they  can  in  no  wise  be  either  re- 
formed, or  corrected,  or  changed  in  any  way.^  For— by  "infallible" 
definition— they  are  set  in  concrete,  carved  in  stone,  thus  unchange- 
able, irreformable,  incorrigible. ^o  Yet  as  subsequent  developments 
have  made  such  dogmatic  self-definitions  appear  increasingly  as 
little  more  than  supremely  clever  ways  of  painting  oneself  into  theo- 
logical comers,  it  is  perhaps  no  accident  that— like  John  Henry  New- 
man in  1845 — Avery  EHilles  in  1977  writes  of  the  development,  no 
longer  of  "dogma,"  but  of  "doctrine." ^^ 


^Onthe  thorny  question  of  the  "development  of  dograa(s),''  see  e.g.  Georg  Soil, 
Dogma  und  Dogmenentwicklung  {1971)  and  our  chap.  FV  below  on  "Develop- 
ment." 

i^Cf.  John  Henry  Newman,  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
1845,  pp.  :  A  true  development  of  doctrine  is  "an  addition  which  illustrates,  not 
obscures,  corroborates  not  corrects,  the  body  of  thought  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds" (pp.  87-88,  emphasis  added).  On  pp.  452  Newman  discusses  the  "incor- 
rigibility" of  the  Church.  (References  in  Owen  Chadwick,  From  Bossuet  to 
New-man,  p.  154  and  note  2.) 
i^Since  Vatican  II,   it  seems  that  Catholic  theologians  have  talked  less  about 
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D.  Is  There  Protestant  "Dogma"?  Does  Protestantism  still 
maintain  and  affirm  within  itself  the  concept  of  "dogma"?  One's  an- 
swer to  this  question  will  depend,  in  the  first  place,  on  one's  concep- 
tion of  the  "essence  of  Protestantism,"  viz.  of  what  constitutes  "true 
Protestantism."  For,  as  is  well  known,  if  there  are  not  yet  as  many 
Protestantisms  as  there  are  Protestants,  yet  in  the  long  term— and 
despite  numerous  attempts  at  church  union— the  former  number 
seems  still  to  be  approaching  asymptotically  to  the  latter. 

1.  Adolf  von  Harnack.  In  order  to  try  to  under- 
stand whether  there  is  Protestant  "dogma,"  let  us  first  see  how  the 
great  church  historian  Adolf  von  Harnack  (1851-1930)  set  that  ques- 
tion within  the  broader  context  of  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Roman 
Catholic  dogma.  AccorcUng  to  Harnack, 

"(a)  the  Greek  Church  maintains  that  its  system  of  dogma  has 
been  complete  since  the  end  of  the  'Image  Controversy';  (b)  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  leaves  the  possibiUty  of  the  formu- 
lating of  new  dogmas  open,  but  in  the  Tridentine  Coimcil  and 
still  more  in  the  Vatican  has  it  in  fact  on  poUtical  grounds  roun- 
ded out  its  dogma  as  a  legal  system  which  above  all  demands 
obedience  and  only  secondarily  conscious  faith;  .  .  .  (c)  The 
Evangelical  churches  have,  on  the  one  hand,  accepted  a  great- 
er part  of  the  formulated  doctrines  of  dogmatic  Christianity  and 
seek  to  ground  them,  like  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  Holy 
Scriptxires.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  took  a  different  view 
of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  put  aside  tradition 
as  a  source  in  matters  of  belief,  they  questioned  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  empirical  Church  as  regards  the  dogma,  and  above 
all  they  tried  to  put  forward  a  formulation  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  goes  directly  back  to  the  'true  understanding 
of  the  Word  of  God.'  Thus  in  principle  the  ancient  dogmatic 
conception  of  Christianity  was  set  aside,  while  however  in  cer- 
tain matters  no  fixed  attitude  was  taken  toward  the  same  and 
reactions  began  at  once  and  still  continue."  12 


"dogma"  and  more  about  "doctrine."  See  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  "Doctrinal  Re- 
newal: A  Situationist  View":  chap.  Ill  of  his  The  Resilient  Church:  The  Neces- 
sity and  Limits  of  Adaptation  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1977);  Gerald  O'Col- 
lins,  The  Case  Against  Dogma  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1975).  Nevertheless,  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  Catholic  church  has  changed  (or  even  can  change)  its 
"infallible"  definition  of  "dogma."  See  Hans  Kiing,  Infallible?  An  Inquiry 
(Doubleday,  1971)  and  section  4  of  our  EXCURSUS  ON  "INFALLIBILITY"  below. 
i^Adolf  von  Harnack,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Dogma,  1893;  Boston:  Beacon 
Paperback,  1957,  pp.  3-4,  where  note  especially  Harnack's  last  sentence.  Har- 
nack's  notorious  description  of  dogma  as  "the   work   of  the   Hellenic    spirit 
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In  consonance  with  the  above,  then— and  leaving  aside  both 
Eastern  Orthodoxy  and  the  Church  of  England  1 3— Hamack  could  con- 
clude his  magisterial  History  of  Dogma,  as  his  one-volume  Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Dogma,  with  a  description  of  "the  three-fold  issuing 
{Ausgang)  of  the  history  of  dogma"  in  Roman  Catholicism,  in  anti- 
trinitarianism  and  Socinianism,  and  in  Protestantism. 

Given  the  above,  finally,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  read  in  Har- 
nack's  7  July  1928  letter  to  Erik  Peterson  that  "With  the  old  concept 
of  the  'Church',  so  the  old  concept  of  'Dogma'  and  indeed  dogma  itself 
are  now  things  of  the  past  (dahin);  for  a  dogma  without  infalUbility  is 
simply  meaningless."  !•* 

Here  the  following  comments  seem  in  order.  First,  when  Har- 
nack  says  that  in  "the  Evangelical  churches  ...  in  principle  the  an- 
cient dogmatic  conception  of  Christianity  was  set  aside,"  such  a  state- 
ment may  very  well  chime  with  Hamack's  conception  of  the  true  "es- 
sence of  Christianity,"  15  but  as  historical  description  it  is  not  strictly 
accurate.  For  one  does  not  have  to  look  far  to  find  orthodox  Protes- 
tant churches  16  whose  conception  of  dogmas  (or  whatever  they  may 
choose  to  call  them)  still  seems  every  bit  as  strict  as  those  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  or  Roman  Catholic  church.  —  Secondly,  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons,  Hamack's  comment  to  Peterson  also  sounds  more  like 
wishful  thinking  than  factual  description.  For  although  those  ultra- 
conservative  Protestant  churches  may  not  think  of  themselves  as 
infallible,  they  certainly  think  of  their  dogmas^^  or  confessions  of 
faith  as  being  infallible  and  valid  for  all  time. 

2.  Friedrich  Loofs  and  Reinhold  Seeberg.  For  Fried- 
rich  Loofs  (1858-1928)  as  for  Reinhold  Seeberg  (1859-1935),  in  con- 
trast to  Hamack,  upon  the  authoritarian  hardening  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  the  16th  century,  true  "dogma"— like  the  glory  of 
Yahweh  abandoning  the  Jerusalem  Temple  for  the  true  Israel  in  exile 
(Ezek.  10;  11:22-25)— thereupon  took  flight  from  that  unrepentant 

upon  the  Gospel  soil"  {ibid.  p.  5)  is  not  a  definition  but  merely  an  etiology. 
i^On  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  see  our  section  III.B  above.  On  the  Church  of  England, 
see  e.g.   The  Oxford  Dictionary-  of  the  Christian    Church  (Oxford  University 
Press,  2nd  ed.  1974,  rev.  1983,  repr.  1988),  s.v.  "Thirty-Nine  Articles."    On  John 
Henry  Newman,  see  e.g.  our  subsection  IV.D.2.b  below;  and  Owen  Chadwick, 
From  Bossuet  to  Newman  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1957). 
i^ln  Hochland  30  (1932/33)  p.  115,  quoted  by  Georg  Soil,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 
i5"The  essence  of  Christianity"  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  title  of  Har- 
nack's  famous  1899  book,  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums. 

i^Missouri  Synod  Lutherans  and  certain  ultra-conservative  Calvinist  churches 
come  most  immediately  to  mind. 

i^Such  infallible   "dogmas"  include  the  fundamentalist  dogma  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Bible. 
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and  stiffnecked  Roman  hierocracy  in  order  to  take  up  her  abode 
henceforth  with  the  true  viz.  Evangelical  church,  where  she  has 
abided  ever  since.  ^^ 

3.  Paul  Tillich.  Finally,  both  Paul  TilUch's  (1886-1965) 
assessment  of  Hamack  and  Seeberg  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  his  much  broader  and  looser  conception  of  "dogma"  in  a 
sense  in  which  it  can  ultimately  be  affirmed  even  by  modem 
doubting  man,  are  interesting  enough  to  be  quoted  at  some  length: 

"In  his  famous  History  of  Dogma  Adolph  von  Hamack 
raised  the  question  whether  dogma  has  not  come  to  an  end  in 
view  of  its  dissolution  in  the  early  period  of  the  Enlightenment. 
He  concedes  that  there  is  still  dogma  in  [pre-EnUghtenment? 
contemporary?]  orthodox  Protestantism,  but  he  believes  that 
the  last  step  in  the  history  of  dogma  was  reached  when  the 
Protestant  dogma  was  dissolved  by  the  Enlightenment.  Since 
then  there  is  really  no  dogma  in  Protestantism.  Now  this  im- 
plies a  very  narrow  concept  of  dogma,  and  Hamack  is  aware 
that  he  is  using  the  concept  in  a  narrow  sense,  namely,  in  the 
sense  of  the  christological-trinitarian  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
church.  Reinhold  Seeberg  emphasized  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
dogmatic  development  did  not  end  with  the  coming  of  the  En- 
lightenment, but  is  still  going  on. 

"Here  we  face  a  very  important  systematic  question. 
Are  there  any  dogmas  in  present-day  Protestantism?  . . . 

"...  I  think  the  only  solution  on  Protestant  soil  is  to  say 
that  this  whole  set  of  doctrines  represents  one's  own  ultimate 
concern,  that  one  desires  to  serve  in  this  group  [the  church] 
which  has  this  basis  as  its  ultimate  concern.  But  one  can  never 
promise  not  to  doubt  any  one  of  these  particular  doctrines  [e.g. 
the  Virgin  Birth]. 

"The  dogma  should  not  be  abolished  but  interpreted  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  no  longer  a  suppressive  power  which  pro- 
duces dishonesty  or  flight.  Instead  it  is  a  wonderful  and  pro- 
found expression  of  the  actual  life  of  the  church. . .  ."^^ 


1^1  have  been  unable  to  relocate  the  exact  citation  for  this  striking  simile.  See 
Friedrich  Loofs,  Leitfaden  zum  Studium  der  Dogmengeschichte,  1890,  1906;  ed. 
Kun  Aland,  Tubingen,  1959.  Cf.  Reinhold  Seeberg,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmen- 
geschichte, 4th  rev.  ed.,  4  vols.  Basel,  1953-54. 

^'^Paul  Tillich,  "Introduction:  The  Concept  of  Dogma"  in  his  A  History  of  Chris- 
tian Thought,  from  its  Judaic  and  Hellenistic  origins  to  existentialism  (New 
York:  Touchstone/Simon  &  Schuster,  ©1%7,  1968),  pp.  xxxvi-xliii,  here  pp.  xl- 
xli,  emphases  added.  For  Tillich's  judgment  of  the  caducity  of  the  term  "dog- 
matics," see  his  Systematic  Theology  {Univ. of  Chicago  Press),  vol.  1  (1951),  pp. 
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Here  again  certain  remarks  seem  in  order.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  seem  that  the  difference  between  Hamack's  denial  and  See- 
berg's  (and  Loofs')  affirmation  of  the  rightful  place  of  dogma  within 
Protestantism,  stems  less  from  Hamack's  "very  narrow  concept  of 
dogma"  in  comparison  to  Seeberg's,  and  more  from  their  divergent 
concepts  of  "the  essence  of  Christianity."  For  Hamack,  the  true  "es- 
sence of  Christianity"  simply  does  not  allow  for  either  infalli-biUty  or 
dogma;  for  Seeberg  and  Loofs,  it  allows  not  only  for  dogma  but  for  its 
ongoing  development. 

In  the  second  place,  it  appears  that  TiUich's  conception  of  "dog- 
ma" or  "doctrine"  (\Miich  he  seems  here  to  use  interchangeably)  is 
considerably  broader  than  Harnack's  or  even  Seeberg's  and  Loofs'. 
For  if  "we  can  never  promise  not  to  doubt  any  one  of  these  particular 
doctrines"  such  as  the  Virgin  Birth,  then  he  is  certainly  not  talking 
about  "dogmas"  in  the  traditional  sense,  which  by  definition  must 
not  be  doubted.  20 

In  the  third  place,  as  the  reader  may  infer,  from  the  word 
"systematic"  (emphasized  by  me)  onwards,  Tillich  in  this  passage  is 
no  longer  describing  "present-day  Protestantism"  but  prescribing 
how  the  ministerial  candidate  should  approach  his  ordination  exami- 
nation on  articles  of  faith.21  As  for  the  theologian,  as  Tillich  says: 
"Every  theologian  is  committed  and  aUenated;  he  is  always  in  faith 
and  in  doubt;  he  is  inside  and  outside  the  theological  circle.  ...  a 
person  can  be  a  theologian  as  long  as  he  acknowledges  the  content  of 
the  theological  circle  as  his  ultimate  concem."^^ 


31-32.    For  the  replacement  of  "history  of  dogma"  by  "history   of  Christian 
thought,"  see  ibid.,  p.  38,  On  Hamack  and  Loofs,  specifically  on  the  trinitarian 
dogma  of  the  early  church,  see  op.cit.,  vol.  Ill  (1963,1967),  pp.  286-287. 
20So,  for  example,   K.Rahner's    and  H.Vorgrimmler's    definition    of  "dogma" 
quoted  above. 

2iln  addition  to  what  Tillich  explicitly  says  here  about  dogma,  the  reader 
should  also  keep  in  mind  that  for  Tillich  all  theological  statements  (with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  proposition  "God  is  Being  itself")  are  in  any  case  sym- 
bolic, and  are  thus  not  to  be  taken  with  the  same  kind  of  hard-bitten  literal- 
istic  seriousness  as  they  are  taken  by  more  literal-minded  Christians. 
^^Systematic  Theology,  1. 10.  —  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  concepts  of 
"dogma(s)"  and  "history  of  dogma(s)"  in  the  writings  of  Harnack,  Seeberg, 
Loofs,  W.  Hert,  M.  Werner,  W.  KGhler,  Karl  Barth,  W.  Schneemelcher,  F-  Wolf,  G. 
Gloege,  P.  Althaus,  E  Schlink,  E  Fascher,  etc.  etc.,  see  Bemhard  Lohse,  "Was 
verstehen  wir  unter  Dogmengeschichte  innerhalb  der  evangelischen  Theo- 
logie?"  (1961)  in  Kerygma  und  Dogma  8  (1962),  pp.  27-45.  Lohse  concludes 
that,  since  neither  the  earhest  church  had  nor  the  Protestant  church  has 
"dogmas"  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  "dogma(s)"  and  "history  of  dog- 
ma(s)"  should  be  substituted  by  "confession"  or  "doctrinal  confession"  (Lehr- 
bekenntnis)  and  "history  of  church   confession  or  doctrinal  confession"  re- 
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4.  A  Provisional  Assessment.  Is  there,  then,  "dogma" 
in  Protestantism?  For  the  moment  it  seems  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  depends  not  only  on  which  denomination  (not  to  mention 
theologian)  one  looks  at,  but  also  on  how  "dogma"  is  defined,  which  in 
turn  depends  on  who  is  doing  the  defining.  With  such  tenuous  re- 
sults so  far,  then,  let  us  see  if  we  can  get  more  light  by  examining 
"Protestant  confessions  of  faith." 

E.  Protestant  Confessions  of  Faith.  As  we  have  seen  Loofs 
and  Seeberg  point  out,  various  Protestant  groups^s  have  indeed  in 
times  past  had  what  they  called  "dogmas."  But  what  has  really 
marked  out  Protestant  history  is  their  various  creeds  or  statements 
or  confessions  of  faith  which,  at  least  at  the  time,  and  often  for 
many  decades  and  even  centuries  thereafter,  those  Protestant  groups 
have  held  to  be  unchangeable.  For  example,  building  on  the  ancient 
Apostles',  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan,  and  Athanasian  Creeds  and 
Chalcedonian  Definition,  Protestants  have  in  addition  formulated  such 
symbols  as  the  Lutheran  Augsburg  Confession  (1530)  and  Formula  of 
Concord  (1577),  the  Calvinist  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1562/63)  and 
Second  Helvetic  Ccaifession  (1566),  the  Presbyterian  Scottish  Confes- 
sion (1560)  and  Westminster  Confession  (1647),  and  (even  if  they  do 
not  consider  themselves  Protestants)  the  Anglicans'  Thirty-nine 
Articles  (1563),  as  well  as  the  American  Congregationalists'  "liberal 
evangelical"  Kansas  City  Statement  (1913),  etc.  etc.^-*  But  just  as  Ger- 
man Lutherans  had  already  by  1580  confected  not  only  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  (1530)  but  a  collection  of  statements  of  faith  called 
the  Book  of  Concord  (1580),25  so  the  latter-day  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  USA  has  collected  all  its  confessions  into  its  The  Book  of  Con- 
fessions (1991),  as  has  the  much  less  confessional  United  Church  of 
Christ  into  its  Book  of  Worship  (1986,  pp.  509-515).  Such  latter-day 
Protestant  or  at  any  rate  Reformed  collections  of  creeds,  however, 
already  imply  not  only  that  many  confessions  are  better  than  one, 
but  that  one  may  even  pick  and  choose  among  them.  Yet  as  be- 
tween Lutheran  and  Reformed  approaches  to  the  historic  creeds 
there  remains  a  theologically  important  distinction,  perhaps  best 
characterized  by  Gabriel  Fackre  when  he  writes  that: 


spectively  (pp.  44-45).  See  IV.D  below. 

2^1  use  "groups"  here  as  a  generic  term  to  cover  both  what  E  Troehsch  called 
"churches  and  sects"  and  H.  R.  Niebuhr  in  America  called  "denominations." 
2'*See  e.g.  Creeds  of  the  Churches:  A  Reader  in  Christian   Doctrine  from  the 
Bible  to  the  Present,  ed.  John  H.  Leith,  3rd  ed.  Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1982. 
25See  also  e.g.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church  (2nd  ed.,  op.  cit.), 
s.v.  "Concord,  The  Formula  (1577)  and  Book  (1580)  of." 
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"Lutherans  adhere  to  an  unalterable  16th-century  corpus  of 
confessional  writings,  collected  in  the  Book  of  Concord.  The  Re- 
formed are  committed  to  updating  and  revising  their  doctrinal 
tradition.    Lutherans  steward  the  Reformation  doctrinal  land- 
marks, regarding  them  as  signs  of  the  divine  faithfulness  with 
and  in  the  historic  church,  and  they  are  rightly  wary  of  the 
temptation  to  accommodate  the  gospel  to  every  new  cultural 
twist  and  turn.  The  Reformed  steward  the  message  of  semper 
reformanda,  believing  the  divine  sovereignty  calls  for  the  re- 
contextualization  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  they  are  rightly  wary 
of  allowing  the  gospel  to  be  captive  to  past  formulations."26 
Although  many  "Reformed"  groups  might  be  surprised  to  hear  them- 
selves described  in  such  terms,  yet  we  may  greet  Fackre's  characteri- 
zation as  both  an  accurate  description  and  hopeful  prescription  of  the 
best  that  mainline  Protestant  traditions  have  today. 

F.  What  Remains.  If,  then,  very  many  Protestants— or  at  any 
rate  very  many  within  the  broadly  "Reformed"  tradition— no  longer 
have  infallible  "dogmas"  nor  even  infalUble  confessions  of  faith,  what 
do  they  have?  What  we  have  nowadays  is  (1)  Scripture  as  the  fal- 
lible, yet  primary,  unique  and  irreplaceable  witness  to  God's  reve- 
lation; (2)  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  Christian  thought  includ- 
ing creeds,  dogmas,  and  theology  as  very  fallible  guideposts  to  how 
our  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  faith— than  whom  we  are  no  better  ( I 
Kings  19:4),  but  also  no  worse— have  understood  that  revelation; 
and  (3)  our  own  present-ly  formulated  doctrines  and  constructive 
theology,  viz.  the  "gift  and  task"  (Gabe  und  Aufgabe),  the  abihty  and 
obligation— in  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  church  and  of  all  humankind^^— to  construct  our  own 
imderstanding,  theology,  and  teachings  (doctrina,  Lehre)  about  what 
God's  revelation  means  for  us  today.^s  It  is  this,  viz.  "Christian  doc- 
trine," about  which  not  only  John  Henry  Newman  but  the  Lutheran 


26  Gabriel  Fackre  in  The  Christian  Century,  4-11  June  1997,  p.  559. 
27As  Israel  was  called  to  be  "a  light  to  the  nations"  (Isa.  49:6),  so  the  church  is 
called— reflecting  Christ's  light— to  be  "the  light  of  the  world"  (Matt.  5:14).  On 
the  church  as  existing  and  witnessing  "for  the  world,"  see  C.Baumler,  Die 
Lerhre  von  der  Kirche  in  der  Theologie  Karl  Earths  ("Theologische  Existenz 
heute,"  N.F.  Nr.ll8;  Munich:  Chr.Kaiser  Verlag,  1964).  This  cannot  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  church  is  called  to  be  just  one  more  social  service  agency,  or 
{pace  J.C.Hoekendijk  et  al.)  simply  that  "the  world  sets  the  agenda  for  the 
church." 

28Cf.  e.g.  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  "The  Crisis  of  the  Scripture  Principle"  (orig. 
1962),  chap.  1  of  his  Basic  Questions  in  Theology  (tr.  George  Kehm;  Philadel- 
phia: Fortress  Press,  vol.  1  1970,  vol.  11  1971);  Gordon  D.  Kaufman,  An  Essay  in 
Theological  Method  (Scholars  Press,  1975;  rev.  ed.  1979). 
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George  Lindbeck  and  (apparently  avoiding  the  dead-end  street  of 
"dogma")  the  Jesuit  Avery  Dulles  have  written  in  Lindbeck's  "Doc- 
trinal Development  and  Protestant  Theology"  (1967)  and  The  Nature 
of  Doctrine  (1984,  1985)  and  in  Dulles'  "Doctrinal  Renewal:  A  Situ- 
ationist  View"  (1977).  And  it  is  this  doctrine  and  constructive 
theology  which  we  wanted  first  of  all  to  isolate  and  to  lift  out  as  the 
third  term  in  the  title  of  the  present  work:  "the  dialectical  develop- 
ment of  doctrine"  in  Christianity. 

AN  EXCURSUS  ON  "INFALLIBILITY": 

In  our  section  III.C  above  we  broached  the  vexed  topic  of  the 
dogmatically  defined  infallibility  of  the  pope  or,  perhaps  more  pre- 
cisely, of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  hierarchy  headed  and  repre- 
sented by  the  pope.  This  question  has,  ever  since  the  definition  of 
the  dogma  of  infallibility  in  1870,  been  a  major  bone  of  contention 
both  within  the  Catholic  Church  and  between  it  and  other  Christian 
bodies.  Consequently,  it  seems  worthwhile  to  examine  it  at  greater 
length,  starting  with  some  dictionary  definitions  and  ending  up  with 
Hans  Kiing's  treatment  of  the  problem. 
1.  Definition: 

a.   According    to    The    Oxford   Dictionary   of   the 
Christian  Church  (2nd  rev.  ed.),  "INFALLIBILITY"  is  the 

"InabiUty  to  err  in  teaching  revealed  truth.  It  is  a  negative 
condition,  complementary  to  the  positive  quality  of  'inspira- 
tion'. While  many  Christians  maintain  that  the  Church  is  in- 
fallible, upon  the  basis  of  such  texts  as  Jn.  16.13,  Acts  15.28, 
various  beliefs  have  been  held  as  to  the  seat  where  such  infal- 
libiUty  resides.  It  has  sometimes  been  sought  in  those  doc- 
trines and  truths  of  revelation  which  have  been  accepted  by  all 
the  historic  branches  of  the  Church;  at  other  times  in  the  defi- 
nitions of  such  councils  of  the  Church  as  have  been  generally 
accepted  as  *CEcumenical.  At  the  First  *Vatican  Council  (1870) 
the  RC  Church  declared  that  the  Pope  was  infallible  when  he 
defined  that  a  doctrine  concerning  faith  or  morals  was  part  of 
the  deposit  of  divine  revelation  handed  down  from  apostolic 
tradition  and  was  therefore  to  be  beUeved  by  the  whole 
Church.  In  RC  doctrine  such  a  definition  is  infaUible  even  ante- 
cedently to  its  acceptance  by  the  Church.  The  RC  Church  also 
teaches  that  the  same  infalUbility  attaches  to  whatever  is 
taught  as  part  of  the  deposit  of  revelation  by  the  entire  body  of 
RC  bishops  in  union  with  the  Pope,  whether  inside  or  outside  an 
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Oecumenical  Council;  this  point,  made  in  the  First  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, was  stressed  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council."^^ 

b.  In  his  article  "Infallibility"  in  The  Westminster 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Theology,^^  the  Oxford  Jesuit  E.  J.  Yamold  con- 
trasts "infallibility"  with  the  less  exceptionable  concept  of  the  "inde- 
fectibiUty"  of  the  church;  traces  "the  seeds  of  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility"  back  to  a  time  even  "long  before  the  assertion  of  the  ir- 
reversibility of  papal  teaching  was  made  in  the  false  Decretals  in  the 
ninth  century  or  the  term  'infallibility'  first  appeared  in  the  four- 
teenth"; and  provides  a  brief  bibliography,  without  however  men- 
tioning Hans  Kiing's  book  InfalUble? 

c.  In  the  New  Revised  Edition  of  their  Dictionary  of 
Theology,  Karl  Rahner  and  Herbert  Vorgrimler  even  assure  us  that 

"Since  God's  [eschatological]  act  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  is 

both  final  and  victorious,  and  since  truth,  faith  and  the  social 

organisation  of  the  Church  belong  to  its  inner  constituents,  an 

error  would  as  a  definitely  intended  interpretation  of  itself 

by  this  reahty  of  salvation  bring  about  its  annihilation. "3^ 

One  is  immediately  reminded  of  the  analogous  Protestant  fundamen- 

tahst  notion  than  an  admitted  error  in  the  Bible  would  "bring  about 

its  annihilation"  as  a  source  of  divine  revelation. 

2.  Justification: 

a.  As  to  the  New  Testament  verses  cited  by  Cross 
and  Livingstone  as  warrants  for  the  infallibihty  of  the  Church: 

i.  In  John  16:13  the  Johannine  Jesus,  in  his 
final  long  speech  to  his  disciples,  assures  them  that  "When  the  Spirit 
of  truth  comes,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth;  for  he  will  not 
speak  on  his  own  authority,  but  whatever  he  hears  he  will  speak, 
and  he  will  declare  to  you  the  things  that  are  to  come." 

ii.  Acts  15:28  "For  it  has  seemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  to  us  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these 
necessary  things:  .  .  ."  refers  only  to  the  "apostolic  decrees"  cited  in 
the  next  verse  of  the  letter,  viz.  "that  you  abstain  from  what  has 
been  sacrificed  to  idols  and  from  blood  and  from  what  is  strangled 
and  from  unchastity"  (15:29). 


^'^ The  O^dord  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church  (Oxford  University  Press,  2nd 

ed.  1974,  rev.  1983,  repr.  1988),  s.v.  "Infallibility"   (emphases  added);  asterisks  * 

denote  cross-references. 

^OPhiladelphia:   Westminster,   1983  =  A  New  Dictionary  of  Christian   Theology, 

London:  SCM  Press  Ltd.,  1983. 

^iRarl    Rahner    and  Herbert   Vorgrimler,    art.   "INFALLIBILITY"  in    their 

Dictionary  of  Theology,  New  York:  Crossroad,  2nd  ed.  1985,  emphases  added. 
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b.  In  his  article  cited  above,  E.  J.  Yamold,  while  con- 
trasting the  notion  of  "infallibility"  with  the  softer  notion  of  the  "in- 
defectibility"  of  the  church,  yet  reminds  us  that  "Those  who  accept 
infaUibiUty  argue  that  without  it  the  church  could  not  remain  inde- 
fectible." According  to  this  argument,  the  more  moderate  and  per- 
spicuous claim  (of  indefectibility)  requires  the  more  extreme  and 
extravagant  claim  (of  infallibiUty)  in  order  to  assure  and  safeguard 
the  more  moderate  one:  a  curious  argumentation  indeed!  ^  2 

c.  Rahner's  and  Vorgrimler's  characterization  of  "in- 
faUibility"  as  something  like  an,  or  the,  articulus  stands  et  cadentis 
Ecclesiae,  has  already  been  noted  above. 

d.  One  of  the  favorite  argimients  for  the  infaUibility 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  viz.  hierarchy,  its  magisterium,  its  pope, 

and  its  infallibly  defined  dogmas,  has  always  been  the  argu-ment 

expressed  in  the  laconic  formula  Potuit,  decuit,  fecit.    That  is:  "God 

could  do  it;  it  was  fitting  that  God  do  it;  therefore  God  did  it"  viz., 

in   this   case,   conferred   infallibiUty   upon    the    above-mentioned 
entities.^3 

3.  Critique: 

a.  With  regard  to  the  New  Testament  verses  cited  as 
warrants  for  the  infallibihty  of  the  church,  let  us  say  the  following: 

L  John  16:13:  Without  going  any  further  into 
it  here,  let  us  just  say  that  John  16:13  is  indeed  a  verse  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  appeal  in  our  next  chapter  and  in  our  Chap. 
XII,  although  not  in  aid  of  "infallibility"  but  rather  for  its  implied 
promise  of  the  continuing  Spirit-guided  development  of  doctrine. 

ii.  Acts  15:28:  Since— as  mentioned— this  verse 
refers  only  to  the  "apostolic  decrees"  detailed  in  the  following  verse 
15:29,  it  is  only  by  a  very  serious  wrenching  of  the  text  that  the 
verse  can  be  used  as  a  warrant  for  any  notion  of  "infallibility."  As 
with  Glendower's  "spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"^'*  "so  can  any  man" 
call  on  the  Holy  Spirit.   Yet  the  Spirit  blows  where  it  will  (John  3:8), 


32ln  our  subsection  §4.e.ii  below,  we  shall  affirm  with  Hans  Kiing  that,  not 
"infallibility"  (as  "inability  to  err"),  but  indeed  her  ultimate  "indefectibility" 
is  one  of  God's  irrevocable  promises  to  His  church. 

^^Since  God  and  nature  abhor  a  vacuum,  this  must  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  (Leibniz);  God  and  Christ  cannot  have  left  Christ's  bride  the  Church 
without  infallible  earthly  leadership  (so  ecclesiasts  medieval  and  modern); 
History  must  have  endowed  its  vanguard  (the  Party  and  its  Leaders)  with  in- 
fallibility...and  the  power  that  flows  therefrom  (so  ideologues  of  all  eras).  On 
horror  vacui,  cf.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  "If  You  Don't  Mind  My  Saying  So"  in  The 
American  Scholarvol  .1^  no.  2  (Spring  1964),  pp.  166-168,  170. 
34william  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  III.i.53. 
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and  no  mere  vocal— or  even  solemnly  written— arrogation  of  it  will 
insure  infallibility;  quite  the  contrary. 

b.  A  plausible  and  debatable  notion  ("indefectibili- 
ty")  which  can  be  defended  only  by  appeal  to  a  more  exorbitant  and 
improbable  notion  ("infallibility")  would  seem  to  be  in  a  very  parlous 
state  indeed,  not  unlike  that  of  an  obscurum  which  can  be  explained 
only  by  an  obscurius. 

c.  Rahner's  and  Vorgrimler's  characterization  of  "in- 
fallibility" as  something  like  an,  or  the,  Articulus  stands  et  cadentis 
Ecclesiae,  has  already  been  impUcitiy  critiqued  above  (l.c).  Their 
argument  seems  to  be  that,  since  "the  social  organization  of  the 
Church  belong [s]  to  .  .  .  [the]  inner  constituents"  of  "God's  [eschato- 
logical]  act  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,"  any  error  in  the  Church's 
"definitely  intended"  self-definition  would  "bring  about  its  annihila- 
tion." (One  mistake,  and  the  Church  will  self-destruct!)  As  noted 
above,  one  is  reminded  of  the  analogous  Protestant  fimdamentalist 
notion  that  one  single  admitted  error  in  the  Bible  would  "bring  about 
its  annihilation"  as  a  source  of  divine  revelation.  The  untenable  and 
indeed  self-defeating  character  of  such  a  notion  seems  self-evident. 

d.  Anyone  famiUar  with  the  modes  of  thought  and 
argumentation  of  the  European  Middle  Ages  is  well  aware  of  what  an 
utterly  different  thought-world  it  is  from  our  own  "post-EnUghten- 
ment"  modernity,  not  to  mention  post-moderism.^s  Qn  arguments 
such  as  the  medieval  Potuit,  decuit,  fecit,  Ludwig  Wittgenstein's  in- 
cisive comment  is  apposite: 

"All  testing,  strengthening  (confirmation)  or  weakening  (invaU- 
dation)  of  an  assumption  occurs  already  within  a  system. 
And  indeed  this  system  is  not  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  and 
doubtful  starting-point  of  all  our  arguments,  but  belongs  to 
the  very  essence  of  what  we  call  an  argument.  The 
system  is  not  so  much  the  starting-point  of  arguments  as  the 
very  element  in  which  they  live."^^ 


^^For  numerous  examples  of  such  differences,  see  e.g.  J[ohan]  Huyzinga,  The 
Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages:  A  Study  of  the  Forms  of  Life,  Thought  and  Art  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  XfVth  and  XVth  Centuries  (1924),  Garden 
City,  NY:  Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1956,  esp.  pp.  214-215,  chap.  XVI  et  passim. 
36Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  Uber  Gewissheit,  §105  (quoted  by  Joachim  Schulte, 
Wittgenstein:  Fine  Einfuhrung,  Reclam  1989,  pp.  225-226,  cf.  p.  218  n.  89),  my 
emphases:  "Alle  Priifung,  alles  Bekraften  und  Entkraften  einer  Annahme  ge- 
schieht  schon  innerhalb  eines  Systems.  Und  zwar  ist  dies  System  nicht 
ein  mehr  oder  weniger  willkiirlicher  und  zweifelhafter  Ausgangspunkt  aller 
unserer  Argumente,  sondem  es  gehort  zum  Wesen  dessen,  was  wir  ein 
Argument  nennen.  Das  System  ist  nicht  so  sehr  der  Ausgangspunkt,  als  das 
Lebenselement  der  Argumente."   Cf.  On  Certainty  (Blackwell,  1969). 
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e.  An  Argument  for  the  Philosophically  Minded. 
Roman  Catholic  dogma  "infallibly"  defines  itself  as  "infallible."  That 
is,  if  this  self-definition  is  true,  then  it  is  "infallible"  ...  by  "infallible" 
definition.  Therein  it  is  not  unlike  Anselm's  definition  of  God  as 
"necessary"  viz.  "necessarily  existing."  That  is,  by  these  definitions, 
both  the  infallibiUty  of  dogma  and  the  existence  of  God  are  not  just 
"conditionally"  or  "hypothetically  necessary,"  as  are  all  contingent 
truths  or  true-but-contingent  facts,  and  all  actually  existing  things. 
Rather,  they  are  allegedly  "categorically  necessary,"  as  are  all  tau- 
tologies. But  in  fact  neither  the  existence  of  God  nor  the  infallibility 
of  dogma  is  tautologous,  since  both  the  non-existence  of  God  and  the 
fallibihty  of  dogma  are  quite  easily  imaginable  without  any  logical 
contradiction.  Therefore  neither  the  existence  of  God  nor  the  infalli- 
biUty of  dogma  is  categorically  necessary;^^  rather,  both  are  articles 
of  faith,  of  which  this  particular  theologian  confesses  to  believe  the 
former  but  to  find  the  latter  quite  incredible,  indeed  a  fatal  snare 
and  delusion. 

4.  Hans  Kiing  on  Infallibility: 

a.  Anyone  who  has  thought  seriously  about  norma- 
tive ethic  during  the  last  few  decades  will  have  concluded  that  such 
ethics  can  ultimately  not  be  considered  less  than  globally,  viz.  in  a 
global  context.  3  8  And  anyone  who  has  thought  seriously  about  global 
ethics  during  these  decades  will  also  have  come  fairly  quickly  to  the 
conclusion— neo-Malthusian  as  it  may  be— that  one  of  the  major  diffi- 
culties or  problems,  and  since  the  end  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  per- 
haps the  major  difficulty  or  problem  of  a  global  ethic  is  the  world- 
wide population  explosion.  World  hunger,  under-  or  non- 
development  of  peoples  and  nations,  the  ruinous  and  threatened  ter- 
minal exploitation,  pollution  and  extinction  of  the  world's  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  resources:  all  of  these  problems  remain  glo- 
bally intractable  because  of  one  factor:  the  global  population  explo- 
sion. Until  this  problem  is  dealt  with,  all  our  efforts  to  mitigate  the 
interlocked  global  catastrophes  just  mentioned  will  ultimately  be  no 
more  effective  than  those  of  Dr.  Rieux  in  Albert  Camus'  novel  The 
Plague. 

b.  And  what  is  the  official  approach  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  this  whole  difficult  situation?  In  reaction  to  the  Church  of 
England's  1930  Lambeth  Conference's  approval  of  artificial  birth  con- 


^^In  Kantian  terms:  Whereas  tautologies  are  still  absolutely  valid  as  "analytic 
apriori"  truths,  Kant's  whole  class  of  "synthetic   apriori"  truths,  in  contrast, 
has  been  swept  away  by  post-Kantian  critique  of  Kant. 
^^  On  a  global  ethos,  see  the  1990s  works  of  Hans  Kiing. 
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trol,  "Pope  Pius  XI  in  December  1930  issued  the  encyclical  Casti  Con- 
nubii  condemning  as  violative  of  'the  law  of  God  and  nature'  any  use 
whatever  of  marriage  'in  the  exercise  of  which  the  act,  by  human  ef- 
fort, is  deprived  of  its  natural  power  of  procreating  life.'"^'^ 

c.  Some  35  years  later  the  Second  Vatical  Council, 
though  expressing  itself  in  the  pastoral  constitution  Gaudium  et  Spes 
sec.  49  to  the  effect  that  conjugal  love  is  "uniquely  expressed  and 
perfected  by  the  marital  act  itself'  even  without  any  thought  of  pro- 
creation, nevertheless  "left  to  a  papal  commission  established  by 
John  XXIII  and  continued  by  Paul  VI  the  question  of  contraception 
itself'  {ibid.  p.  126). 

And  what  was  the  final  result  of  this  papal  commission's  delib- 
eration on  contraception?  In  1968,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
overwhelming  advice  of  the  experts  that  he  himself  had  so  diligently 
sought  out  and  received,  Paul  VI  issued  the  scandalous  encyclical 
Humanae  Vitae  which  condemned  the  use  of  contraceptives  as  "al- 
ways and  unquestionably  gravely  sinful."^"  Set  as  it  is  in  the  context 
of  a  whole  series  of  Paul  VI's  reactionary  blunders  detailed  by  Hans 
Kung  on  pp.  25-26  of  his  book,4i  it  is  primarily  this  disastrous  encyc- 
lical as  their  substantive  if  not  chronological  culmination  which,  as 
Kiing  says,  "makes  the  weakness  and  backwardness  of  Roman  theolo- 
gy clearly  evident  to  the  astonished  general  public  throughout  the 
world,  and  within  the  Catholic  Church  has  aroused  opposition  such  as 
had  not  hitherto  existed,  from  simple  Church  members,  theologians, 
bishops,  and  bishops'  conferences."^^  as  one  wag  put  it,  unquestiona- 
bly "n  caro  Giovanni  [XXIII]  ha  fatto  un  aggiomamento;  il  povero 
Paolo  [VI]  ha  fatto  un  indietreggiamento."-^^ 

But  even  though  the  occasion  of  Kung's  book  was  Paul  VI's  Hu- 
manas  Vitse,  and  as  its  timing  must  have  been  strongly  suggested  by 
the  centenary  of  Pius  IX's  Pastor  /Etemus,  Kiing's  main  purpose  in 
this  book  was  to  discuss  not  contraception  but  the  dogma  of  infalli- 


39john  T.  Noonan,  Jr.,  "Contraception"  in  The  Westminster  Dictionary-  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  (©1967)  2nd  ed.  ©1986,  here  p.  125. 
'^^R.  J.  Halliburton,  as  cited  below. 

4iHans  Kiing,  Infallible?  An  Inquiry,  tr.  Edward  Quinn,  Garden  City,  NY: 
Doubleday,  1971.  Cf.  the  English  edition  Infallible?  An  Enquiry  (sic),  tr.  Eric 
Mosbacher,  London:  Collins,  1971.  The  German  original  Unfehlbar?  Eine  An- 
f rage  was.  published  by  Benzinger  Verlag  in  1970,  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Vatican  I's  definition  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility;  and  was  followed  i  n 
1973  by  a  symposium  edited  by  Hans  Kiing:  Fehlbar?  Eine  Bilanz  (Ziirich: 
Benziger,  1973). 
42 Qr).  cit.,  p.  25. 

43  "Dear  John  XXIII  brought  the  Church  up  to  date;  poor  Paul  VI  has  taken  a 
step  backward." 
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bility  itself.  For  if  on  the  level  of  church  politics  Humanae  Vitae  can 
be  explained  by  the  reactionary  wing  of  the  Roman  curia  once  again 
gaining  the  upper  hand  over  a  pope  as  fearful  as  his  predecessor  had 
been  fearless,  on  a  strictly  dogmatic  level— as  Kling  points  out— that 
encyclical  is  quite  adequately  explained  by  the  impossibility  of  a 
pope's  directly  and  expUcitly  contradicting— wiiether  infallibly  or 
otherwise— what  not  only  centuries  of  tradition  but  a  previous  infal- 
hble  papal  encyclical  {Casti  Connubii)  had  directly  and  explicitly  af- 
firmed, viz.  the  grave  sinfulness  of  contraception.  As  R.  J.  Halliburton 
admirably  summarizes  the  Roman  situation  surrounding  the  1968 
publication  of  Humanae  Vitas  as  well  as  Kiing's  1970  book  in  reaction 
thereto: 

"Despite  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  despite  the  renewal  in 
theology,  /  despite  the  reappraisal  of  biblical  studies,  despite 
the  talk  of  coUegiality,  a  strikingly  important  issue,  affecting 
the  majority  of  Roman  Catholics[,]  has  been  decided  by  the 
Pope  alone,  in  terms  of  classical  textbook  theology,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  curial  intrigue  and  on  the  basis  of  a[n  infallibilist] 
conception  of  the  papal  office  which  debars  Paul  VI  from  ad- 
mitting any  possible  alteration  or  development  in  the  [Catholic] 
Church's  constant  teaching,  articulated  in  1931  [read:  Dec. 
1930]  by  Pius  XI,  that  the  use  of  contraceptives  is  always  and 
unquestionably  gravely  sinful.  The  primary  issue,  however, 
that  calls  for  Kung's  polemic  is  the  Pope's  expressed  conviction 
that  the  teaching  magisterium  of  the  Church  can  never  be 
found  in  error,  nor  be  shown  to  have  been  in  error. 
Kiing  himself  beUeves  that  the  Church  not  only  can  err,  but  has 
erred  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  lapse  into  error  in  the 
course  of  its  pursuit  of  the  truth  in  the  future.  History  bears 
him  out,  biblical  theology  contains  no  promise  of  the  inerrancy 
of  dogmatic  formulae,  and  a  certain  kind  of  philosophical  think- 
ing suggests  that  the  possibiUty  of  making  propositions  that  can 
never  in  any  age  be  called  in  question  is  highly  unlikely.  It 
would  be  more  truthful  to  say,  he  continues,  that,  although  the 
Church  has  been  promised  that  she  will  be  guided  into  all  truth 
Qohn  14:16;  16:13]  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  her  [Matt.  16:18],  yet  the  Church  is  human,  infallibility 
belongs  to  God  alone,  and  it  would  be  more  proper  to  regard 
the  Church  and  her  teaching  as  indefectible  rather  than  infal- 
lible. Faith,  after  all,  as  Kiing  so  rightly  indicates,  is  in  God  and 
not  [primarily]  in  propositions  about  God."^ 


'♦^R.  J.  Halliburton,  review  of  Hans  Kiing,  Infallible?  An  Enquiry,  in  The  Jour- 
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e.  The  Upshot: 

i.  Hans  Kung's  Retribution.  Even  if  Hans  Kiing 
was  not  exactly  "silenced"  as  Leonardo  Boff  would  be  on  9  May  1985 
by  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  under  John 
Paul  II  and  Cardinal  Ratzinger,-*5  yet  his  reward  for  having  published 
Infallible?  \^a.s  not  long  in  coming.  On  18  Dec.  1979  Kiing  was  dis- 
missed as  professor  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  but  almost  immediately  hired  by  the  same  university  as 
director  of  its  Institute  for  Ecumenical  Research,  where  he  is  now 
emeritus.'^ 

What  are  we  to  make  of  Hans  Kting's  retribution  and  of  his  fate 
in  this  regard?  In  view  of  the  Greater  Excommunication  in  1908  of 
the  modernist  Alfred  Loisy,  one  of  the  greatest  New  Testament  schol- 
ars whom  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  early  20th  century  could  have 
boasted,  others— such  as  the  Dominican  biblical  scholar  Albert  La- 
grange'*^— may  well  have  rightly  concluded  that  there  are  occasions 
when  the  best  or  only  way  to  "obey  God  rather  than  men"  (Acts  5:29) 
is  to  obey  men  for  a  season  and  for  a  time,  meanwhile  praying  that 
God  will  sooner  or  later  vindicate  His  truth  which  makes  us  free,  and 
therewith  also  those  who  only  want  to  serve  that  truth.  That  such 
situations  exist  within  as  well  as  outside  the  church  is  only  one  indi- 
cation of  how  much  the  'Svorld"  (in  the  unredeemed  sense  of  that 
term)  has  invaded  the  "church,"  and  thus  of  how  very  much  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  world,  still  stands  in  need  of  radical  redemp- 
tion.-^ 

ii.  The  Indefectibility  of  the  Christian  Church. 
If  Hans  Kiing  thus  rejects  the  medieval  notion  of  the  infalUbility  of 
the  pope  (as  that  term  "infallibility"  has  been  understood  since 
1870),  what  does  he  put  in  its  place?  What  Kiing  puts  in  its  place  is 
the  venerable  doctrine— affirmed  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics— 
of  the  "perpetuity"  or— better— the  'indefectibility"  of  the  Christian 

nal  of  Theological  Studies  n.s.  23  (Oct.   1972),  pp.  544-547,  here   545-546,  my 

emphases;  diagonal  slants  /  indicate  page  breaks. 

•♦^See  Harvey  Cox,  The  Silencing  of  Leonardo  Boff  The  Vatican  and  the  Future 

of  World  Christianity  {Oak  Park,  \U  Meyer-Stone  Books,  1988). 

■^See  Kung  in  Conflict,  edited  with  translation  and  commentary  by  Leonard 

Swidler  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday  Image  Books,  1981). 

•*70n  Fr.  Albert   Lagrange    (Brother  Marie-Joseph;    1855-1938),  founder  of  the 

ficole  Biblique  de  Jerusalem  in  1890  and  of  the  Revue  bibliquein  1892,  see  Jean 

Guitton,  Portrait  du  pere  Lagrange:  Celui  qui  a  reconcilie  la  science  et  la  foi, 

Paris:  Roben  Laffont,  1992. 

48  As  Pius  IX  said,  "Qpesti  infallibilisti    mi  faranno  fallire"    (Lytton  Strachey, 

Eminent  Victorians  [1918],  "Cardinal  Manning"  §VII):  "These  infallibilists  will 

bankrupt  me."  Theologically,  he  spoke  more  truly  than  he  knew. 
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church  {op.  cit.,  pp.  181-185).  Playing  upon  the  more  literal  sense  of 
the  word  "infallibility,"  viz.  that  the  Christian  church  cannot  and  will 
not  ultimately  be  deceived,  led  astray,  or  abandoned  by  God,  Kiing 
avers  that  "However  strongly  the  Reformation  Churches  reject  the 
infallibility  of  pope  and  councils,  they  affirm  just  as  strongly  the  in- 
fallibility or  indefectibility  and  perpetuity  of  the  Church  .  .  ."  (p.  195, 
Kiing's  emphasis).  "The  Church,  however,  is  not  simply  to  be  equated 
with  the  official  Church,  with  pope  and  bishops.  It  is  rather  the  hid- 
den, but  completely  real  Church  of  those  who  truly  believe.  .  ."  (p. 
195).  As  Kiing  spells  this  out  on  his  pp.  185-187(-193),  the  "indefec- 
tibility" pUghted  by  God  to  this  church,  then,  means  God's  "promise" 
"that  God  assures  the  continuance  of  faith  and  Church,"  that  "the 
Church  .  .  .  keeps  her  direction  and  carries  with  her  the  truth  of 
Christ"  (p.  186),  that  "the  Church  may  forsake  her  God;  he  will  not 
forsake  her"  (p.  187).  In  a  word,  as  Kiing  puts  it,  ''The  Church  will 
persist  in  the  truth  IN  SPITE  OF  all  ever  possible  errorsr  (p.  175, 
Kiing's  emphases). 

With  these  formulations,  as  with  Kiing's  further  precisions  on 
his  pp.  218-219,  we  may  concur,  yet  with  the  following  two  reserva- 
tions or  precisions  of  our  own:  (1)  If  not  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth  him- 
self was  infallible,  sharing  as  he  did  e.g.  the  archaic  cosmology,  the 
apocalyptic  eschatology  etc.  of  his  time  and  place,  then  a  fortiori  his 
followers  will  hardly  enjoy  that  divine  cognitive  perfection.'*^  (2)  The 
"indefectibility"  of  the  church  means,  not  that  it  will  never  stray 
from  the  true  path  (it  has  so  strayed  often  and  obviously,  even  scan- 
dalously), but  rather  that  its  Lord  will  always  lead  it  back  to  the  true 
path.5o  Indeed  that  the  church  is  semper  reformanda  means  that 
ultimately  not  man  but  God  alone  is  and  ever  will  be  the  only  true 
Reformer  of  the  church.si 


49  Cf.  Matt.  10:24//Luke  6:40;  John  13:16. 

5^^0n  a  secular  level,  cf.  the  German-American  Sen.  Carl  Schurz'  statesmanlike 
1872  interpretation  of  Capt.  Stephen  Decatur's  1816  toast:  '"Our  country  right 
or  wrong.'  When  right,  to  be  kept  right;  when  wrong,  to  be  put  right." 
5^For  Hans  Kiing's  further  thoughts  on  the  "indestructibility  (indefectibility) 
...of  the  Church"  "as  a  truth  of  faith,"  see  his  The  Church— Maintained  in 
Truth:  A  Theological  Meditation  (New  York:  Crossroad/Seabury,  1980).  -  Since 
the  pope  withdrew  in  1979  his  license  to  teach  Roman  Catholic  theology,  Kiing 
has  argued  in  his  book  Judaism  that— for  all  John  Paul  II's  gestures  toward  the 
Jews— the  doctrine  of  infallibility  makes  him  unable  to  repent  the  Church's 
silence  during  the  Holocaust.  (See  James  Carroll,  "A  Reporter  at  Large:  The 
Silence,"  in  The  New  Yorker,!  April  1997,  pp.  52-69.) 
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In  t±iis  chapter  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  the  concept  of 
development,  viz.  specifically  the  development  of  doctrine  or  dog- 
mas. But  as  we  shall  see  in  section  A,  every  different  concept  of  de- 
velopment already  presupposes— implicitly  or  explicitly— a  certain 
more  or  less  specific  concept  of  revelation  at  its  origin.  Conse- 
quently, in  our  sections  B  and  C,  we  shall  examine  various  concep- 
tions of  both  the  contents  and  the  mode  of  revelation  which  theo- 
logians have  held  at  one  time  or  another.  Following  that,  in  section  D, 
we  shall  return  to  the  main  theme  of  our  chapter  by  examining  three 
very  different  conceptions  of  development  which  have  been  pro- 
posed over  the  last  200  years  or  so.  Finally,  in  section  E,  we  shall 
propose  our  own  conception  of  theological  development,  arguing  that 
although  theology  is  not  a  "science,"  nevertheless  it  is  like  a  science, 
and  does  best  when  it  develops  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of 
science.  That  said,  let  us  start  by  looking  at  how  the  concepts  of  de- 
velopment, revelation,  dogma  and  doctrine  have  been  connected  in 
both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  camps. 

A.    A  First  Approach: 

1.  Traditional  Roman  Catholicism.  As  in  other  fields 
of  study,!  so  in  theology,  a  well-nigh  indispensable  way  of  getting  a 
proper  perspective  on  any  debate,  past  or  present,  is  to  study  the 
history  of  the  issue  under  discussion.  In  Catholic  discussions  of  the 
development  of  doctrine,  despite  the  major  reforms  proffered  and 
enjoined  by  the  Second  Vatican  Coimcil,  pre-Vatican-II  discussions  of 
that  issue  are  still  very  relevant  today.  Consequently  here  too  it  be- 
hooves us  to  start  by  examining  that  brace  of  dogmas  by  which  tra- 
ditional Roman  Catholicism  has  usually  set  forth  its  concept  of  de- 
velopment, viz.  (a)  the  "completeness  of  Revelation"  in  Scripture  by 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  last  apostle,^  and  (b)  the  "infallibility  of 
dogmas"  as  explications^  of  that  Revelation.^ 


lAs  recent  discussions  show,  these  "other  fields"  now  include  even  the  natural 
sciences.    See  subsection  E3  below. 

^For  some  brief  definitions,  see  the  articles  on  "Revelation"  and  "Deposit  of 
Faith"  e.g.  in  Twentieth  Century  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge  {Grand 
Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1955);  Karl  Rahner  &  Herbert  Vorgrimler,  Dictio- 
nary of  Theology  {[196S]  2nd  ed.  New  York:  Crossroad,  1985);  The  Oxford  Dictio- 
nary of  the  Christian  Church  (Oxford  University  Press,  2nd  ed.  1974,  1988);  A 
New  Dictionary  of  Christian  Theology  (London:  SCM,  ©1983)  =  The  Westminster 
Dictionary  of  Christian   T/jeo/ogv  (Philadelphia:   Westminster,   1983);  The  New 
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2.  With  regard  to  Protestants  on  these  same  two  points, 
we  may  note  that: 

a.  Biblically  oriented  Protestants^  generally  affirm 
the  completeness  of  revelation  in  Scripture,  not  wishing  to  allow  the 
possibility  of  such  radically  new,  post-biblical,  substantive  revela- 
tions as  those  claimed  by  Montanus  (fl.  ca.  156-172),  by  Mohammed 
(ca.  570-632),  by  Thomas  Munzer  (ca.  1490-1525),  or  by  Joseph 
Smith  (1805-44),  Brigham  Young  (1801-77)  and  the  Utter-Day 
Saints  or  Mormons.  But  at  the  same  time,  biblically  oriented  Protes- 
tants remember  that  Jesus  himself— the  pioneer,  perfecter  (Hebr. 
12:2)  and  role  model  of  our  faith— freely  and  radically  revised  the 
Law  of  Moses  which  he  had  inherited;^  that  Paul  the  Apostle  (another 
role  model)— on  the  basis  that  God  "was  pleased  to  reveal  his  Son  in 
me"  (Gal.  1:16)— dared  to  open  his  gospel  in  a  radically  new  way  to 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews;  and  that  the  Johannine  Jesus  promised  to  his 
disciples  that  "When  the  Spirit  of  truth  comes,  he  will  guide  you  into 
all  the  truth;  .  .  .  and  he  will  declare  to  you  the  things  that  are  to 
come"  (John  16:13,  cf.  16:12-15;  14:25-26).  With  such  biblical  prece- 
dents and  promises,  even  the  most  "biblical"  Protestants  dare  not  al- 
together rule  out  the  possibility  of  some  kind  of  "new  light"  or  "new 
teaching"  or  "new  commandment"  (John  13:34;  I  John  2:8;  II  John 
1:5)— even  if  not  a  substantive  "new  revelation"— so  long  as  it  remains 
true  to  the  man  Jesus  Christ  revealed  once  for  all  in  Scripture. 

b.  With  regard  to  the  notion  of  "infallible  dogmas," 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  already  examined  the  various  Protestant 
positions  in  our  sections  III.D-E  above,  taking  note  especially  of  Har- 
nack's  pronouncement  of  something  like  the  "collapse  of  dogma"  by 


Dictionary  of  Theology  (Michael  Glazier  ©1987;  Collegeville,  Minn.:  The  Litur- 
gical Press,  1991);  and  cross-references  there. 

^Here  and  throughout,  "explanation"  =  French   explication;  "explication"   = 
French  explicitation. 

"^For  a  classically  arch-conservative  Catholic  presentation  of  the  development 
of  Christian  dogma,  written  at  the  height  of  the  Modernist  controversy,  see 
Leonce  de  Grandmaison  S.J.'s  posthumously  published  Le  dogme  Chretien:  Sa 
nature,  ses  formules,  son  developpement  (Paris:  Gabriel  Beauchesne,  2nd  ed. 
1928)  and  his  "Le  developpment  du  Dogme  Chretien,  11^  Partie:  Les  theories  du 
developpement  au  XIX^  siecle"  in  Revue  d'Apologetique  VI  (1908),  pp.  5-33:  a 
chapter  curiously  omitted  from  his  posthumous  Le  dogme  Chretien. 
^It  goes  v^thout  saying  that  many  who  might  be  called  Protestants  implicitly 
or  explicitly  reject  any  allegiance,  obligation  or  orientation  to  the  Bible, 
•^ee  the  passages,  especially  in  Matt.  5:21-48,  where  Jesus  begins  with  the 
words  "But  1  say  to  you..."  and  then  goes  on  radically  to  reinterpret  the  Mosaic 
Law.  On  Jesus  as  interpreter  of  the  Law,  see  e.g.  Dale  Patrick,  Old  Testament 
law  (Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1985),  pp.  204ff. 
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the  end  of  the  Enlightenment.  Indeed,  so  resounding  has  seemed  the 
"collapse  of  dogma"  to  many  20th-century  Protestants,  that  such 
Protestant  theologians  as  Ernst  Troeltsch,  Van  Harvey,  Dennis  Nine- 
ham,  and  even  Maurice  Wiles  would  appear  to  have  gone  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  an— apparently  absolute— "historical  relativism"  in 
matters  of  purported  theological  truth  and  falsehood.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  even  such  an  "absolute  historical  relativism"  would  seem  to 
be  just  one  more  inde-monstrable  dogma,  ideology,  or  article  of  faith 
thrown  up  by  radical  historicism,  and  as  such  neither  more  verifiable 
nor  more  falsifiable  than  any  of  the  time-worn  dogmas  it  claims  to 
have  exploded. 

Instead,  what  more  moderate  Protestants  want  to  imderstand 
by  the  development  of  doctrine  is  neither  "absolute  historical  rela- 
tivism" on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  hand  a  mere  "explication" 
of  a  propositional  (viz.  propositionally  understood)  "revealed  deposit" 
"once  for  all  deUvered  to  the  saints"  (Jude  1:3)  J  That  is,  it  would 
seem  that  more  moderate  Protestants,  like  so  many  other  denizens  of 
the  modem  era,  have  no  choice  but  to  steer  a  course  between  the 
Scylla  of  unchanging  dogmatic  infaUibiUty  and  the  Charybdis  of  "ab- 
solute historical  relativism."  There  would  seem  to  be  no  other  way 
ahead. 

But  if  the  development  of  doctrine  is  in  fact  the  explication  or 
development  of  revelation,  in  order  to  get  a  better  grasp  on  the 
various  different  ways  in  which  theologians  have  conceived  this  de- 
velopment, it  seems  first  of  all  necessary  to  understand  the  various 
different  conceptions  of  revelation  which  various  reUgious  thinkers 
have  had  over  the  past  decades  and  centuries.  In  order  to  do  so,  let 
us  examine  first  and  very  briefly  three  (or  four)  different  understan- 
dings of  the  content  of  revelation,  and  then  Avery  Dulles'  Models  of 
Revelation  in  which  he  treats  five  different  conceptions  of  both  the 
contents  and  the  modes  of  revelation. 

B.  The  Content  of  Revelation.  As  we  have  indicated  above, 
in  order  to  imderstand  the  concept  of  "development,"  we  must  first 
imderstand  what  it  is  that  gets  developed,  viz.  "revelation."  In  order 
to  understand  revelation,  in  turn,  we  must  understand  both  what  is 
believed  to  have  been  revealed,  and  how  it  is  beUeved  to  have  been 
revealed.  Correspondingly,  in  tiiis  section  let  us  briefly  sketch  three 
different  conceptions  of  the  supposed  content  of  revelation,  and  in 


^This  is  how  Grandmaison  et  al.  between  Vatican  I  and  Vatican  II  understood 
the  concept  "deposit  of  faith";  the  dictionary  articles  cited  above  reflect  a  post- 
Vatican  II  understanding. 
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the  next  section  examine  Avery  Dulles'  treatment  of  five  different 
models  of  not  only  the  content  but  the  mode  of  revelation. 

1.  Revelation  of  Theological  Truths.  As  we  have  in- 
timated above  and  will  spell  out  at  greater  length,  the  traditional 
Catholic  and  Protestant  understanding  of  the  content  of  God's  reve- 
lation to  us  was  of  a  "revealed  deposit  of  faith"  consisting  of  a  body 
of  true  and  infallible  theological  propositions:  true  and  infallible 
because  coming  directly  from  God  himself,  and  written  down  primor- 
dially  in  the  Bible  which  we  now  possess.  As  we  shall  see  from 
Avery  Dulles'  first  "model  of  revelation,"  this  was  the  dominant  and 
unquestioned  conception,  first  among  Catholics  and  then  for  orthodox 
Protestants,  from  the  Middle  Ages  right  down  to  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century. 

2.  Revelation  of  God's  Own  Self.  As  Wolfhart  Pan- 
nenberg  tells  us,^  however,  it  was  G. W.F.Hegel  who  first  taught  theo- 
logians that  what  God  revealed  and  reveals  to  us  is  not  these  or  those 
theological  propositions  or  truths,  but  nothing  less  than  God's  very 
own  self.  And  only  in  such  a  changed  conceptual  field,  it  would 
seem,  could  Martin  Buber  subsequently  write  of  an  "I-thou"  relation- 
ship with  God,'^  could  Emil  Brunner  write  of  The  Divine-Human  En- 
counter,^^ and  could  Karl  Barth  repeat  throughout  his  Church  Dog- 
matics I/l  that  "God . . .  reveals  Himself  (as  the  Lord)  . .  ."^i 

3.  Revelation  of  the  Meaning  of  the  World  and/or 
of  Human  Existence.  A  third  conception  of  revelation,  as  we  shall 
see,  12  understands  its  content  as  not  so  much  God  as  rather  the  world 
and  human  existence  in  the  world.  For  some,  this  is  in  the  form  of 
"explanation  of  the  world"  (Welt-erklarung)  or  "orientation  in  the 
world"  {Welt-orientierung)M  For  others,  such  as  Rudolf  Bultmann, 
what  revelation  reveals  to  us  is  not  certain  truths  about  either  God 
or  the  ("phenomenal")  physical  world,  but  rather  our  ("noumenal") 
human  existence  viz.  ourselves  as  addressed,  justified,  renewed, 


^f.  W.Pannenberg  et  al.,  Revelation  as  History  (New  York:  Macmillan;  London: 

Collier/Macmillan,  1968). 

^Martin  Buber,  Ich  und  Du  (1922)  1923;  E.T.  /  and  Thou  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1970). 

lOEmil  Brunner,  Wahrheit  als  Begegnung;  E.T.  The  Divine-Human  Encounter 

(1937),  expanded  as   Truth  as  Encounter  (Philadelphia:   Westminster  Press, 

©1964). 

iiKarl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  I/l,  theses  of  §8  (p.  339),  §9  (p.  400),  §10  (p. 

441),  §11  (p.  457),  and  §12  (p.  513),  emphasis  added. 

i^See  Avery  Dulles'  fifth  model,  just  below. 

'^Cf.  the  first  of  three  volumes  of  Karl  Jaspers'  Philosophie  (Berlin:  Julius 

Springer,  1932),  entitied  Philosophische  Weltorientierung.  See  now  the  E.T. 
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and  transferred  into  life,  freedom,  and  love  by  God  through  Christ  in 
that  world.  14 

C.  Models  of  Revelation.  In  his  book  Models  of  Revelation,^^ 
Avery  Dulles,  SJ.,  spells  out  five  different  ways  in  which  Catholic  and 
Protestant  theologians  have  conceived  the  revelation  which  God  has 
made— and  in  some  cases  continues  to  make— to  his  chosen.  Briefly, 
these  models  are  (1)  the  propositional  model  of  "revelation  as  doc- 
trine"; (2)  "revelation  as  history";  (3)  "revelation  as  inner  experience"; 
(4)  "revelation  as  dialectical  presence"  viz.  of  the  kerygmatic  Word; 
and  (5)  "revelation  as  new  awareness." i^  Let  us  then  examine  these 
models,  first  in  turn,  and  then  as  a  whole: 

1.  Dulles'  five  models  of  revelation: 

a.  "Revelation  as  doctrine"  is  the  "propositional 
model"  of  revelation,  apparently  developed  by  medieval  Scholastics, 
and  dominant  in  the  Catholic  church  down  to  Vatican  II,  as  in  Protes- 
tant orthodoxy  from  its  16th-century  beginnings  even  down  into  the 
late  20th  century.  In  brief,  it  sees  the  Bible  (and  the  church's  dog- 
mas) as  a  set  of  revealed  propositions,  from  which  by  syllogistic 
reasoning  other  propositions  can  and  may  be  deduced,  the  whole 
then  constituting  the  saving  fides  quae  creditur.  In  the  Protestant 
camp  Dulles  mentions  the  Lutheran  orthodox  scholastic  theologians 
Abraham  Calov  (1612-86)  and  Johann  Andreas  Quenstedt  (1617-88), 
as  well  as  the  19th-  and  20th-century  American  conservative  evan- 
geUcals  Benjamin  Warfield  (1851-1921)  and  Carl  F.  H.  Henry  (1913-). 
To  these  may  be  added  such  practitioners  of  the  "^loci  method"  as  (to 
limit  oneself  to  Lutherans)  PhiUp  Melanchthon  (1497-1560),  Johann 
Gerhard  (1582-1637),  Franz  Pieper  (1852-1931),  and  J.  T.  Mueller,  to 
be  discussed  below  in  our  subsection  D.l.  The  Catholic  theologians 
whom  Dulles  mentions  in  this  regard  are  too  numerous  to  list  here, 
but  are  detailed  in  the  endnotes  to  his  chapter  III. 

b.  "Revelation  as  history"  is  discussed  by  EHilles  as 
primarily  a  20th-century  Protestant  invention,  although  Hegel  and 
the  19th-century  Protestant  and  Catholic  Hegelians  were  certainly 


i^See  Rudolf  Bultmann,  "What  does  it  Mean  to  Speak  of  God?"  (1925)  in  his 
Faith  and  Understanding  I  (New  York,  Evanston:  Harper  &  Row,  ®1%9),  chap. 
2;  and  his  "The  Concept  of  Revelation  in  the  New  Testament"  (1929)  in  Exis- 
tence and  Faith:  Shorter  Writings  of  Rudolf  Bultmann  (New  York:  Living  Age 
Books/  Meridian  Books,  1960).  In  Martin  Buber's  terms,  one  could  say  that,  for 
Bultmann,  revelation  is  an  I-Thou  event  which  excludes  all  I-It  knowledge. 
iSGarden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1983. 
^^Dulles  spells  out  these  models  in  op.  cit.,  chap.  II I- VI 1. 
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forerunners,  to  say  the  least.  On  the  one  hand  are  G.  Ernest  Wright^^ 
and  the  Heilsgeschichte  or  "salvation-history"  school  of  Oscar  Cull- 
mann;i8  on  the  other  hand  are  Wolfhart  Pannenberg  et  al.,i9  for 
whom  (a)  (following  Hegel)  not  just  the  "narrow  line"  of  salvation- 
history  but  the  whole  of  universal  history  will  reveal  God;  (b)  the 
whole  of  universal  history  has  not  yet  happened;  (c)  yet  in  the 
Christ-event  (and  specifically  in  God's  vindication  thereof  in  Christ's 
resurrection)  we  have  proleptically  seen  the  end  of  history. 

c.  "Revelation  as  inner  experience":  After  Immanuel 
Kant  had  supposedly  shown  the  unknowability  of  anything  noume- 
nal,  F.  D.  E.  Schleiermacher— following  his  Pietist  tradition— spelled  out 
a  theology  of  inner  experience,  wherein  he  was  followed  by  such 
Protestants  as  Auguste  Sabatier  (1839-1901)  and  Rudolf  Otto  (1869- 
1937),  and  more  or  less  by  such  Catholic  Modernists  as  George  Tyr- 
rell (1861-1909)20  and  Alfred  Loisy  (1857-1940).2i  Indeed  the 
mystical  tradition  is  as  old  as  the  church  itself,  in  both  the  East  (e.g. 
Hesychasm)  and  the  West,  though  none  the  safer  in  the  West  for  all 
that.22  At  all  events  such  scholars  as  Dean  Inge  (1860-1954)  and 
Evelyn  Underbill  (1875-1941)  and  practitioners  as  Thomas  Merton 
have  striven  to  recover  the  mystical  tradition  in  the  20th  century, 
apparently  with  considerable  success. 

d.  "Revelation  as  dialectical  presence."  The  only 
thing  "dialectical"  here  is  that  this  notion  of  revelation  is  that  of  the 
"dialectical  theology"— or  "theology  of  crisis"— which  sprang  up  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  immediately  after  World  War  1.23  Ap- 
parently it  is  a  notion  of  revelation  drawn  by  Karl  Barth  from 
preaching,  where— one  hopes  and  prays— every  Sunday  the  Word  of 
(kxi24  intersects  "vertically  from  above"  the  horizontal  plane  of  our 


l^See  his  God  Who  Acts,  and  his  and  Reginald  H.  Fuller's  The  Book  of  the  Acts  of 
God:  Contemporary  Scholarship  Interprets  the  Bible  (Garden  City,  NY:  Double- 
day,  1957;  Doubleday  Anchor,  1960). 

^^See  e.g.  Oscar  Cullmann,  Christ  and  Time:  The  Primitive  Christian  Conception 
of  Time  and  History  (revised;  London:  SCM,  1962, 1965)  and  Salvation  in  History 
(New  York,  Evanston;  London:  SCM,  1967;  the  original  German  title  Heil  als  Ge- 
schichte  means  "salvation  as  history"). 

^^ee  e.g.  their  Revelation  as  History  {New  York:  Macmillan:  London:  Collier- 
Macmillan,  1968). 

20Tyrell  received  the  minor  excommunication  for  two  letters  to  The  Times  of  30 
Sept.  and  1  Oct.  1907,  and  was  refused  Catholic  burial  in  1909. 
2iLoisy,  excommunicated  7  March  1908,  was  from  1909  to  1930  professor  of  the 
history  of  religions  at  the  College  de  France. 

22Marguerite  Porete  was  burned  in  1310;  Teresa  of  Avila  was  canonized  in  1622. 
230n  "dialectical  theology"  see  our  section  V.A.5  below. 

240n  "the  Word  of  God,"  see  e.g.  Karl  Barth,  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of 
Man  (1928;  Harper  Paperbacks,   1957;  Gloucester,  Mass.:  Peter  Smith,   1978); 
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mundane  existence.  Barth  himself  definitively  broke  with  "dialecti- 
cal theology"  no  later  than  1932,  when  he  had  just  written  his  An- 
sehn  (1931)  and  began  his  monumental  Church  Dogmatics  (1932ff.).25 
—  Rudolf  Bultmann,  on  the  other  hand,  following  Martin  Kahler's 
radical  dichotomy  between  the  "historical  Jesus"  and  the  "historic, 
biblical  Christ"  of  faith,  continued  to  reject  any  notion  of  either  the 
knowability  or  the  importance  of  the  former,  and  to  affirm  the  exis- 
tentiell  importance  of  the  kerygmatic  word,  addressed  to  us  by  the 
latter— indeed  in  which  we  encounter  the  latter— and  which  puts  our 
sin  and  guilt  behind  us  and  opens  up  our  lives  to  the  future  of  our- 
selves and  of  the  world.^^ 

e.  "Revelation  as  new  awareness"  of  the  world,  of 
oneself,  and  of  one's  own  place  and  role  in  the  world,  is  Dulles'  fifth 
model  of  revelation.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  such  a  conception  of 
revelation  fatefully  confuses  cause  and  effect.  Granted,  true  Chris- 
tian revelation— as  witnessed  to  in  the  Bible  etc.— as  cause  does  in- 
deed definitely  have  the  effect  of  giving  its  recipients  such  a  "new 
awareness."  But  to  call  such  "new  awareness"  even  the  immediate 
source  of  revelations^  js,  in  our  view,  to  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  At  best— or  worst— it  amounts  to  a  certain  self -deceiving  sort 
of  natural  theology— self-deceiving  because  unaware  that  its  world- 
view  already  presupposes  and  is  definitively  shaped  by  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  "objective"  biblical  revelation,  already  received  and  ap- 
propriated willy-nilly  as  fides  quae  creditur.  It  is  a  kind  of  natural 
theology  proposed  perhaps  most  plausibly  by  Rudolf  Bultmann,^^ 
Langdon  Gilkey^^  or  even  Tom  Driver,3o  perhaps  most  fatally  by  the 
notorious  "German  Christians"  of  the  early  1930s.3i 

idem.  Church  Dogmatics,  vol.  I   The  Doctrine  of  the   Word  of  God;  Dietrich 
Ritschl,  A  Theology  of  Proclamation  (Richmond:  John  Knox,  1%0,  1%3). 
250f  Earth's  1924/25  Gottingen  Dogmatics:  Instruction  in  the  Christian  Religion 
(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1991),  Daniel  L  Migliore  can  still  say:  "A  dialectical 
understanding  of  revelation  marks  Earth's  treatment  of  all  the  loci  of  the  Got- 
tingen Dogmatics  and  is  apparent  on  virtually  every  page.  .  .  .  Earth  uses  the 
term  'dialectic'  in  several  senses  in  the  Gottingen  Dogmatics . . ."  (p.  XVlll). 
s^Apparently  such  a  kerygmatic  conception  of  A  let,  as  contrasted  with  Heideg- 
gerian  Sein,  forms  the  basis  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  Akt  und  Sein  (1931). 
s^Qf  course  the  ultimate  source  of  revelation  is  God   But,  e.g.  for  Langdon  Gil- 
key,  "The  ultimate  or  unconditioned  element  in  experience  is.. .not  the  thing 
before  us,  but  the  source  of  things;. ..This  range  or  region  of  experience  is... 
source,  ground,  horizon,  and  limit..."  {Naming  the  Whirlwind  [Indianapolis, 
New  York:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1%9],  p.  296,  cited  by  Dulles,  p.  102  and  n.  2S). 
28Again  cf.  R.  Bultmann,  "What  does  it  Mean  to  Speak  of  God?"  and  "The  Con- 
cept of  Revelation  in  the  Ne.w  Testament,"  op.  cit. 
s^Cf.  L  Gilkey,  Naming  the  Whirlwind,  loc.  cit. 
^^See  Tom  F.  Driver,  Patterns  of  Grace:  Human  Experience  as  Word  of  God  (San 
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2.  Critique: 

a.  The  Object  of  Revelation.  What  does  revelation 
reveal?  Merely  true  propositions  about  God?  Or  God's  very  own 
(personal)  self?  Or  the  true  status  of  the  world?  Or  primarily  or 
only  new  possibilities  for  myself  (as  for  Bultmann,  and  Dulles'  fifth 
model)?  To  read  Dulles,  one  would  think  that  only  "revelation  as 
inner  experience"  grants  an  immediate  (perhaps  mystical)  intuition 
of  God's  very  self.  Yet  again,  as  W.  Pannenberg  points  out,  Hegel 
taught  us  that  what  is  revealed  is  not  this  or  that  theological  truth, 
but  God's  own  self.  And  indeed  we  shall  see  below  that  the  Jesuit 
theologian  Henri  de  Lubac  made  the  very  same  proposal  in  1948. 
Thus,  whether  or  not  one  wants  to  argue  with  it,  this  seems  a  key 
thesis.  And  whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Pannenberg  et  al.  or 
with  G.  Ernest  Wright  and  Oscar  Cullmann,  one  must  grant  that  both 
schools  of  "revelation  as  history"  argue  that  what  is  revealed  is  not 
just  this  or  that  decisive  "mighty  act"  of  God,  or  even  this  or  that 
characteristic,  attribute,  or  perfection  of  God,  but  ultimately  God's 
own  self. 32  And  that,  it  would  seem,  is  significant. 

b.  The  Mode  of  Revelation.  As  for  choosing  among 
the  five  modes  of  revelation  detailed  above,  it  would  seem  that  a 
proper  theology  of  revelation  can,  must,  and  does  address  all  the 
concerns  voiced  by  all  five  of  Dulles'  models  of  revelation,  thus: 

i.  In  preaching,  "revelation  as  dialectical 
presence"  does  break  in  periodically  (weekly,  one  hopes  and  prays) 
"vertically  from  above." 

ii.  Yet,  even  while  continuing  to  feed  on  this 
necessary  "manna,"  at  the  same  time  we  must  (and  this  is  the  job  of 
Christian  education)  go  beyond  such  "milk"  to  the  more  "solid  food" 
(Hebr.  5:12-14)  of  interiorizing  the  "salvation  history"  or  "revelation 
as  history"  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  church  and  of  our  Christian 
existence. 

iii.  But  since  revelation-as-history  reveals  not 
only  the  acts  of  God  and  God's  own  self  but  also  much  more,  all  this 
must  insofar  as  possible  be  formulated  as  "revelation  as  doctrine,"  as 
proper  propositions,  theology,  and  preaching  which— for  God,  the 


Francisco,  etc.:  Harper  &  Row,  1977);  Driver's  subtitle  is  indicative. 
^'On  the  "German  Christians"  and  their  enthusiastic  salutation  of  the  1933  Nazi 
revolution  as  a  new  "revelation  in  history,"  see  now  Doris  L.  Bergen,  Twisted 
Cross:  The  German  Christian  Movement  in  the  Third  Reich  (Chapel  Hill,  Lon- 
don: Univ.of  North  Carolina  Press,  ©1996). 

^^This  is  the  second  of  three  problems  of  Old  Testament  theology  discussed  by 
Walther  Eichrod  in  his  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  I  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  ©1961),  "Excursus"  (pp.  512-520). 
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church,  and  the  world— like  Job  speak  rightly  of  God,  and  not  as  Job's 
friends  did  (Job  42:7-8,  bis). 

iv.  Further,  "inner  experience"  is  an  integral 
and  even  essential  part  of  religion.  Yet,  unless  that  inner  experience 
is  constantly  controlled  by  biblical  revelation— unless  (pace  John 
Knox^^  et  al.)  the  identity  of  the  purported  Chhstus  praesens  is  con- 
stantly checked,  as  Ernst  K^semann  and  Wolfhart  Pannenberg  have 
told  us,  against  that  of  the  Jesus  of  history  (vwe  er  eigentlich  ge- 
wesen)— one  is  ultimately  no  better  off  than  the  Montanists,  Tho-mas 
Miinzer,  the  "German  Christians,"34  or  than  any  of  the  1001  religious 
toadstools  which  have  sprung  up  and  continue  to  spring  up  in  the 
ever-fertile  soil  of  the  American  New  World.^s 

V.  Finally,  the  biblical  revelation  of  God  and 
Christ  does  indeed  give  us  "new  awareness."  Further,  this  "new 
awareness"  can  and  should  even  reflect  back  on  our  understanding 
of  this  very  same  revelation  and  light  of  Christ.^^  But— to  change  the 
metaphor— Christ  must  always  have  the  first  and  last  word,  must  al- 
ways lead,  must  always  call  the  tune,  set  the  tone,  the  key,  and  the 
rhythm,  and  never  merely  answer  or  follow.  Otherwise  one  will  find 
oneself  (rather  sooner,  one  hopes,  than  later)  dealing  not  with  God 
and  Christ  at  all,  but  rather  with  an  idol  (whether  material  or  ideo- 
logical) or  indeed  a  demon  of  one's  very  own  making. 

D.  Models  of  Development.    As  every  theory  of  doctrinal 
development  implicitly  or  expUcitly  presupposes  a  certain  conception 


^^In  The  Humanity  and  Divinity  of  Christ  (1967),  John  Knox  (1900-)  proposes 
that,  as  the  risen  Christ  is  present  to  us  in  the  church's  worship,  we  have  no 
real  need  of  the  historical  Jesus. 

^"^The  "German  Christians"  proposed  e.g.  that  Jesus  was  not  Jewish  but  Aryan; 
see  Doris  L  Bergen,  Twisted  Cross  {op.  cit.),  chap.  8. 

^^Emst  Kasemann  made  this  point  in  his  20  Oct.  1953  lecture  before  "old  Mar- 
burgers"  (viz.  Bultmannians),  published  as  "Das  Problem  des  historischen 
Jesus"  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche  LI  (1954),  125-53;  repr.  in  his 
Exegetische  Versuche  und  Besinnungen;  cf.  ET.  According  to  N.T.  Wright:  "On 
20  October  1953,  Professor  Ernst  Kasemann,  an  erstwhile  pupil  of  Bultmann, 
delivered  a  lecture  in  which  he  effectively  got  the  'quest'  [of  the  historical 
Jesus]  going  again.  He  was  careful  to  agree  with  the  Barth/Bultmann  line:  a 
'life  of  Jesus'  could  not  be  written.  But  he  argued  strongly  that  the  'Christ' 
who  is  worshipped  by  the  church  must  be  firmly  attached  to  the  real  Jesus 
who  lived  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century,  and  who  died  on  a  cross.  Without 
that  attachment,  the  word  'Jesus'  becomes  a  mere  cipher.  We  can  pull  and 
push  it  this  way  or  that  without  any  control.  'Jesus'  can  be  invoked  to  support 
all  kinds  of  programmes.  To  prevent  this,  we  need  serious  Jesus-research" 
(N.T.  Wright,  Who  Was  Jesus?  [Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1992],  p.  8). 
^^This  is,  of  course,  very  largely  what  The  Dialectical  Development  of  Doctrine 
is  all  about. 
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of  revelation,  we  have  found  it  necessary  in  our  preceding  section 
(FV.C)  to  examine  Avery  Dulles'  helpful  typology  of  five  different 
models  of  revelation  which  have  been  held  and  are  still  held  by 
various  Catholic  and  Protestant  theologians.  But  now  that  we  have 
done  so,  let  us  turn  to  the  main  concern  of  this  chapter:  the  de- 
velopment of  doctrine.  Ignoring  for  the  moment  Bossuet's  option 
for  no  development  at  all,  in  this  section  (D)  we  shall  examine— in 
both  their  Catholic  and  their  Protestant  versions-three  different 
conceptions  or  models  of  doctrinal  development  which  have  been 
proposed  over  the  last  200  years:  the  "logical"  or  syllogistic  model, 
the  "organic"  model,  and  the  "historical  situationist"  model.  In  the 
following  section  (E),  we  shall  then  present  our  own  proposed  model 
of  doctrinal  development,  different  from  all  three.  But  meanwhile, 
for  an  excellent  description  of  the  first  three  models,  with  examples 
of  the  first  two  (the  two  wills  of  Christ  and  the  Assumption  of  the 
BVM,  respectively),  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  at  length  from 
the  defining  article  of  Thomas  P.  Rausch,  S.J.: 

"In  the  following  decades  [after  1870]  various  theories  of 
development  were  elaborated.  Avery  Dulles  has  described 
three  different  approaches.  [1]  First,  the  'logical'  approach  fol- 
lowed a  deductive  method  of  syllogistic  reasoning:  from  the 
original  doctrines  of  revelation  others  could  be  deduced.  The 
problem  with  this  approach  was  that  it  presumed  that  revela- 
tion was  initially  given  in  propositions.  [2]  Second,  the  'organic' 
approach,  influenced  by  the  work  of  Mohler  and  refined  in  the 
1950's  by  Karl  Rahner  and  Edward  Schillebeeckx,  proposed  an 
intuitive  model  of  revelation:  the  church  initially  grasps  divine 
revelation  not  in  propositions  but  as  an  indistinct  whole  which 
unfolds  gradually  as  the  church  guided  by  the  Spirit  continues 
to  reflect  on  the  mystery  of  faith.  The  logical  approach  could 
reason  from  the  two  natures  of  Christ  to  his  having  two  wills. 
The  organic  approach  could  move  over  the  centuries  from  a 
prayerful  reflection  on  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  his 
mother  suggested  by  scripture  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Assump- 
tion. But  according  to  Dulles  both  assumed  that  dogmas  asser- 
ted truths  contained  implicitly  in  the  deposit  of  revelation.  [3] 
Borrowing  a  term  from  George  Lindbeck,  Dulles  calls  the  third, 
more  recent,  approach  'historical  situationism.'  Rather  than 
seeing  doctrinal  development  as  the  historical  unfolding  of  an 
initially  given  revelation,  this  approach  understands  doctrines 
as  human  interpretations  and  historically  conditioned  respon- 
ses to  God's  word  which  continues  to  address  the  church 
through  scripture.  In  each  age  the  message  of  the  gospel  must 
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be  restated  and  applied  to  new  circumstances.  Thus  doctrine 
develops  as  a  result  of  an  ongoing  dialogue  in  history  between 
God  and  God's  people."^'' 
Having  thus  at  our  disposal  such  an  illuminating  typology  of  three 
different  models  of  doctrinal  development,  let  us  examine  each  of 
them  in  turn  to  see  what  we  can  make  of  them.  At  the  same  time 
however,  in  an  attempt  to  see  what  further  light  it  may  shed  on 
Rausch's  three  models,  let  us  also  examine  Henri  de  Lubac's  proposal 
that— as  we  have  also  suggested  above  (C.2.a)— what  God  reveals  is 
not  doctrinal  propositions  but  nothing  less  than  Himself. 

1.  The  "Logical"  or  Syllogistic  Method: 

a.  General.  In  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
churches,  this  method  of  doctrinal  development  presupposes  of 
course  the  "propositional  model"  of  revelation  discussed  above.  In 
this  conception,  as  we  have  seen  (C.l.a),  the  revealed  deposit  of  faith 
— 'Ihe  faith  once  for  all  deUvered  to  the  saints"  (Jude  1:3)— is  regarded 
as  consisting  primarily  if  not  entirely  of  revealed  propositions,  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  culminating  in  the  New  Testament,  comparable  to 
geometric  axioms  and  definitions,  and  whose  further  explication 
more  geometrico  or  syllogistically  into  further  theorem-like  doctrines 
or  dogmas  constitutes  the  "development  of  doctrine"  or  "of  dogma."38 

b.  Catholic.  As  iSulles  says  of  the  Catholic  scholastic 
and  neo-scholastic  syllogists: 

"The  logical  approach,  which  sees  the  new  truths  as  the  result 
of  syllogistic  reasoning,  draws  heavily  on  the  work  of  Counter 
Reformation  Jesuit  theologians  such  as  Luis   de  Molina  and 
Gabriel  Vazquez;  it  was  perfected  early  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury in  the  rival  theories  presented  respectively  by  two  Do- 
minicans, Reginald  Schultes  and  Francisco  Marin-Sola. . .  ."^^ 
To  this  we  may  add  an  enthusiastic  reference  to  Owen  Chadwick's 
section  on  the  Spanish  Counter-Reformation  scholastic  theologians  in 
his  masterful  study  From  Bossuet  to  Newman:  The  Idea  of  Doctrinal 
Development,'^  and  an  additional  reference  to  the   20th-century 
Catholic  radical  syllogist  M.  M.  Tuyaerts. 


^^Thomas  P.  Rausch,  S.J.,  "Development  of  Doctrine,"  in  The  New  Dictionary  of 
Theology  (©1987  by  Michael  Glazier  Inc.;  Collegeville,  Minn.:  The  Liturgical 
Press,  1991).  Rausch  refers  to  Avery  Dulles'  important  anicle  "Doctrinal  Re- 
newal: A  Situationist  View"  in  Dulles'  The  Resilient  Church  (Doubleday,  1977). 
-  Again  we  crave  the  reader's  indulgence  for  long  quotations.  As  said,  our 
own  position  is  set  forth  in  section  E  below. 
^^German  Dogmenentwicklung. 

39a very  Dulles,  "Doctrinal  Renewal:  A  Situationist  View,"  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 
'♦Cambridge  University  Press,  1957. 
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c.  Protestant.  For  a  lively  description  of  Protestant 
practitioners  of  the  logical  or  syllogistic  method  of  doctrinal  develop- 
ment, in  addition  to  those  Protestants  adduced  above  by  Avery 
Dulles  for  his  "propositional  model"  of  revelation,  let  us  quote  (with 
supplements)  from  a  most  forthcoming  and  helpful  personal  com- 
munication from  Professor  Walter  E.  Rast: 

"Melanchthon  [1497-1560]  had  already  introduced  it  [the  loci 
method]  in  his  Loci  Communes  [1521],  which  set  forth  a  method 
of  logical,  sequential,  synthetic  exposition  of  what  scripture 
{sola  scriptura  supposedly)  said  on  specific  topics  (especially 
those  under  argument  with  the  Roman  Catholics).  In  the  late 
16th  and  early  17th  centuries  Johann  Gerhard  [1582-1637] 
produced  a  monumental  nine-volume  work  entitled  Loci  [com- 
munes] theologici  [1610-22],  employing  this  method. 

"The  story  goes  on  from  there  into  employing  the  same  or 
similar  method  to  confront  issues  of  the  enlightenment,  the 
new  knowledge,  and  ultimately  things  like  evolutionary  con- 
clusions in  science,  etc.  In  America  some  of  the  Lutherans  (es- 
pecially of  German  background,  and  notoriously  those  affiliated 
with  the  so-called  Missouri  Synod— the  old  German  Synod  of 
Ohio,  Missouri,  and  the  other  states),  found  this  method  impor- 
tant to  use  in  relation  to  the  wide-open  debates  about  scrip- 
ture, rationalism,  science,  etc.,  in  the  'new'  world.  Finding 
themselves  in  a  culture  with  novel  forms  of  biblical  fundamen- 
talism found  in  other  Protestant  churches  (which  was  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  old  orthodoxy  of  Europe),  they 
began  to  wed  this  old  method  to  a  view  of  scripture  that  had  a 
decidedly  fundamentalist  slant. ...  It  was  developed  in  a  much 
more  sophisticated  form  in  the  three-volume  work  on  Christian 
Dogmatics  by  Franz  Pieper  [1852-1931],  of  which  the  one- 
volume  work  on  Christian  Dogmatics  by  J.  T.  Mueller  is  or  was  a 
distillation,  but  also  with  its  own  development."-*^ 

2.  The  "Organic"  Approach.  If  the  syllogistic  method 
of  doctrinal  development  still  reeks  of  the  scholastic  lamp,  the  "or- 
ganic" approach  to  doctrinal  development  smacks  much  more  of  the 
heady  fermentation  of  19th-century  romanticism,  even  co-opted  by 
mid-century  as  it  was  by  the  political  exigencies  of  Pius  IX  and 
translated  into  the  fervent  if  politically  useful  piety  of  the  Roman 
School.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  lift  out  the  major  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  approach. 


"*' Personal  correspondence,  10  Dec.  1992,  from  Professor  Walter  E.  Rast  of  Val- 
paraiso University. 
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a.  In  the  Footsteps  of  Schelling  and  Hegel.  As  Wil- 
helm  Maurer  has  shown,42  it  was  originally  under  the  influence  not 
of  G.W.  F.  Hegel  but  of  the  young  F.  W.  J.  von  Schelling's  1802/1803 
"Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Academic  Study"-*^  that  there  developed 
in  early- 19th-century  Germany  both  a  Catholic  and  various  Protes- 
tant schools  of  the  organic  development  of  church  history  and  the 
history  of  dogmas.  The  "Catholic  Tubingen  school,"  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  historians  of  dogma  Johann  Adam  Mohler  (d.  1838),  Jo- 
hann  Sebastian  von  Drey  (d.  1853),  and  Johannes  E  von  Kuhn  (d. 
1887),  has  been  brought  again  to  light  in  the  20th  century  primarily 
by  Joseph  Rupert  Geiselmann.^^  Protestant  organic  thinking  in  Ger- 
many was  not  limited  to  Tubingen  but  was  represented  by  such  di- 
verse thinkers  as  F.  D.  E.  Schleiermacher,  A.  Neander  and  his  con- 
temporaries and  foUowers,  F.  C.  Baur  and  the  Hegelians,  etc.^s  In 
Protestantism,  according  to  Maurer,  although  organic  thinking  had  its 
heyday  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  it  has  continued  its 
baneful  influence  for  far  too  long  even  down  into  the  20th  century. 
In  the  Catholic  church,  as  we  shall  see,  it  continued  even  down  to  the 
Second  Vatican  Coundl  of  the  early  1960s,  and  was  at  least  partly 
responsible  for  the  definitions  of  such  dogmas  as  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary  (1854),  the  InfallibiUty  of  the  Pope  (1870),  and 
the  Bodily  Assumption  of  Mary  (1950). 

b.  John  Henry  Newman  (1801-90).  To  Newman,  of 
course,  belongs  the  signal  honor  of  having  erected  die  great  monu- 
ment to  our  theme  in  his  1845  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine:  a  book  which,  begun  by  a  dissatisfied  and  questing 
Anglican,  was  completed  by  one  v\4io— even  before  its  publication- 
had  already  accomplished  his  journey  to  Rome.    Since  it  is  by  no 


42wilhelm  Maurer,  "Der  Organismusgedanke  bei  Schelling  und  in  der  Theolo- 
gie  der  Katholischen  Tiibinger  Schule"  (1961)  and  "Das  Prinzip  des  Organi- 
schen  in  der  evangelischen  Kirchengeschichtsschreibung  des  19.  Jahrhun- 
derts,"  both  in  Kerygma  und  Dogma  8  (1962),  pp.  202-16  and  265-92  respective- 
ly. 

43F.  W.  J.  von  Schelling,  "Vorlesung  iiber  die  Methode  des  akaderaischen  Studi- 
ums,"  delivered  1802,  published  1803,  republished  with  an  overly  Hegelian- 
izing  commentary  (so  Maurer,  p.  206  n.  3)  by  Hermann  Glockner  as  Studmm 
Generate  (Stuttgart:  Kroners  Taschenausgabe  no.  222,  1954). 
-♦^See  e.g.  J.  R.  Geiselmann,  "Dogma"  in  Handbuch  theologischer  Grundbegriffe 
(Munich:  Kosel-Verlag,  1962),  1.225-241.  Cf.  Georg  Soil,  Dogma  und  Dogmenent- 
wicklung  ("Handbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte"  Band  I,  Faszikel  5;  Freiburg, 
Basel,  Vienna:  Herder,  1971),  pp.  173-74  (bibliography);  sec.  7a,  pp.  177-89. 
"^Ssee  e.g.  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Dogmenges- 
chichte {Isi  ed.  1847;  2nd  ed  Tiibingen  1858;  3rd  ed.  Leipzig  1867,  repr.  Darm- 
stadt: Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1979).  On  F.  C  Baur  see  P.  Hodgson, 
TheFormaUon  of  Historical  Iheoiogy  (New  York,  1966). 
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means  clear  from  Newman's  own  writings  exactly  what  his  attitude 
toward  doctrinal  change  was,  and  more  specifically  whether  or  not 
he  thought  (unlike  Bossuet)  that  doctrinal  change  was  a  good  thing, 
let  us  quote  at  some  length  from  the  interpretation  of  one  of  the 
most  careful  recent  students  of  Newman,  Owen  Chadwick-^: 

"The  argument  [of  Newman's  Essay]  is  not  'History  shows 
that  change  has  occurred;  therefore  we  must  adopt  mutability 
instead  of  immutability  as  a  general  principle'.    The  argument 
is  'The  less  mutability  has  occurred,  the  truer  is  the  modem 
church;  but  since  history  shows  that  some  mutability  has  oc- 
curred, even  in  the  least  mutable  of  churches,  we   need  a 
theory. . .'.  In  short,  we  need  what  Newman  called  'a  hypothe- 
sis to  account  for  a  difficulty'"  (p.  144). 
Thus  we  see  that,  according  to  Chadwick,  Newman's  argument  is  in 
two  stages,  and  must  cut  both  ways:  (a)  The  less  change  (from  the 
early  church)  the  better;  the  Roman  Catholic  church  (Newman  even- 
tually concludes)  has  changed  least;  so  it  is  best,   (b)  Even  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  changed  considerably;  in  order  that  even  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  be  not  discredited  thereby,  we  must  account  for 
viz.  justify  (rationalize)  that  change;  hence  the  Essay.  Chadwick  con- 
tinues: 

'To  account  for  the  discrepancy  which  history  can  prove, 
the  discrepancy  between  ancient  Christianity  and  modern  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  we  need  then  a  hypothesis.  This  hypothesis 
has  made  a  third  force  in  Catholic  theology  besides  Bossuet's 
theory  of  [mere]  clearer  explanation  and  the  scholastic  theory 
of  logical  explication.'*^ 

"The  proposal  takes  two  forms,  two  aspects  of  the  same 
hypothesis,  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  theory;  two  analo- 
gies, each  of  which  merges  easily  and  imperceptibly  into  the 
other. 

"(1)  The  Christian  revelation  is  an  idea  which  impressed 
itself  upon  the  corporate  mind  of  the  Church"  (p.  149). 

"(2)  .  .  .  According  to  Newman,  there  is  a  valid  analogy 
between  the  Church's  appropriation  of  her  faith,  and  the  indi- 
vidual Christian's  appropriation  of  his  faith.  Just  as  a  converted 
soul  grows  in  the  true  understanding  of  the  faith  which  at  first 


'^^Ovven  Chadwick,  From  Bossuet  to  Newman:  The  Idea  of  Doctrinal  Development 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  1957);  page  references  are  to  this  book. 
■^^Following  Dulles  and  Rausch,  we  have  not  taken  account  of  Bossuet's  theory, 
but  have  treated  "logical  explication"  as  our  first  model,  the  19th-century  "or- 
ganic" conception  as  our  second  model  of  doctrinal  development.  Modelli  non 
sunt  multiplicandi  praeter  necessitatem! 
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he  apprehends  only  in  broad  outline,'*^  so  the  Church,  which  at 
first  perceived  the  content  of  her  faith  only  in  broad  outline, 
grows  in  the  slow  understanding  of  its  content"  (p.  151). 
As  Chadwick  says,  in  contrast  both  to  Bossuet's  Galilean  "non-scholas- 
tic theory  of  tradition"  and  to  the  scholastic  theory  of  syllogistic  ex- 
plication for  which— disliking  "mere  logic"— Newman  could  have  no 
use,  Newman  developed  a  new  organic  conception  of  how  the  origi- 
nal Christian  idea  could  grow  into  and  produce  new  doctrines: 

"In  contrast  with  the  non-scholastic  theory  of  tradition 
represented  by  Bossuet,  Newman  asserted  that  the  Church 
provides  new  doctrines,  not  simply  new  definitions  or  explana- 
tions of  old  doctrines.  It  is  essential  to  his  theory  that  an  idea 
or  an  aspect  of  an  idea  might  be  at  one  time  held  'wordlessly' 
and  might  subsequently  be  formulated  in  words,  and  it  was 
therefore  essential  to  him  to  allow  that  new  doctrines  (quoad 
nos)  had  arisen  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  This  assertion  ap- 
pears in  the  Essay  partly  as  a  deUvery  of  historical  investiga- 
tion and  partly  as  an  assumption  underlying  most  of  the  argu- 
ment. His  strenuous  attempt  to  affirm  the  immutability  of 
Catholic  'principles'  Uke  dogmatism  and  sacramentahsm  and 
the  supremacy  of  faith  over  reason  is  in  part  an  effort  to  show 
how  dogmas,  while  changing,  could  nevertheless  illustrate  the 
unchanging  principles  from  which  they  arise.  But  the  principal 
way  in  which  he  affirmed  this  novelty  of  some  doctrines  quoad 
nos  was  to  contend  that  the  Church  was  once  unaware  or  un- 
conscious of  some  of  the  truths  which  she  afterwards  defined. 
Indeed  it  was  the  chief  purpose  of  his  two  analogies— the  analo- 
gy with  the  appropriation  of  a  Uving  idea  and  the  analogy  of 
the  child's  faith— to  explain  and  expound  this  unawareness.  He 
used  a  third  analogy~the  analysis  of  a  poet's  mind.  In  /  ana- 
lysing a  poem  we  find  whisperings  and  imaginings  beyond 
what  the  poet  is  saying  with  the  surface  of  his  mind,  glimpses 
of  which  the  poet  was  himself  unconscious  but  which  may  yet 
be  said  to  be  in  some  sense  part  of  his  mind"  (pp.  154-55). 

The  growth  of  doctrine  in  Newman's  conception  has  been 
compared  to  the  growth  of  a  coral  reef:  nothing  is  ever  taken  away, 
or  changed,  but  only  added.  And  indeed  Newman  does  speak  ex- 
plicitiy  of  the  "irreformability"  and  "incorrigibility"  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. But  it  is  just  this,  in  our  opinion,  that  keeps  the  growth  of 
Catholic  dogma— despite  all  comparisons  to  the  contrary— from  being 


'^^''Faith  which.. .fonel  apprehends  only  in  broad  outline"  is  of  course  Kohler- 
glaube  or  fides  implicita:  see  note  just  below  on  Albrecht  Ritschl. 
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anything  like  the  growth  of  true  modem  science.  For  if  Karl  Popper 
is  right  that  a  or  the  essential  element  of  any  true  science  is  its  fal- 
s  if  lability,  then  Catholic  dogma  can  no  more  be  a  true  "science"  than 
can— by  Popper's  account— psychoanalytic  or  Marxist  theory.-^^ 

With  regard  to  Newman's  "second  analogy,"  we  have  seen  that 
it  appeals  strongly— for  the  church  as  for  the  individual— to  what  is 
technically  called  "implicit  faith"  {fides  implicita),  or  more  popularly 
"charcoal-burner's  faith"  {Kohlerglaube).^^  But  the  "Roman  School"  of 
Catholic  theology— to  which  Newman  hoped  to  appeal— would  allow  no 
such  analogy  for  the  Church,  as  we  shall  see  as  we  turn  next  to  one 
of  its  main  representatives,  Newman's  friend  Giovanni  Perrone. 

c.  Giovanni  Perrone  and  the  Roman  School.  As  said, 
the  "Roman  School"  of  Catholic  theology  would— despite  all  historical 
demonstrations  to  the  contrary— allow  no  such  notion  as  that  the  full- 
blown faith  of  the  Church  was  ever  one  whit  less  explicit  than  it  is 
today,  no  such  analogy  (as  Newman's  second  analogy)  between  the 
implicit  (and  perhaps  gradually  self-explicating)  faith  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  always  totally  explicit  faith  of  the  Church.  For  the 
Roman  School,  the  complete  and  total  theological  belief  {fides  quae 
creditur)  and  understanding  of  the  present-day  Church  was  always 
explicit  in  the  mind  of  the  Church  from  the  very  beginning. 
As  Giovanni  Perrone  put  it:  "All  these  the  Church  has  always  held 
and  professed,"5i  viz.  not  just  implicitly  believed  but  always  ex- 
plicitly professed  from  the  very  beginning. 

As  the  prime  exemplar  of  such  thinking,  it  was  no  other  than 
Newman's  friend  Giovanni  Perrone  (1794-1876)  who— encouraged 
impliciter  or  expliciter  by  Newman— toward  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  publicly  proposed  the  definability  of  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  Mary. 52  As  Georg  Soil  says: 

"With  other  theologians,  Perrone  held  that  here  too  a  definition 
was  possible.  He  was  happy  to  feel  himself  confirmed  here  by 
Newman  because— like  Mohler  regarding  the  Church  as  a  moral 
person— in  order  to  ground  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  1854 


■^^ee  Karl  R.  Popper,  Die  Logik  der  Forschung  (Vienna,  1935)  =  The  Logic  of 

Scientific   Discovery  (London:   Hutchinson's   University   Library,    1956;  New 

York,  Toronto,  London,  1959). 

^OOn  "implicit  faith"  see  e.g.  Albrecht  Ritschl,  Fides  implicita:  Fine  Unter- 

suchung  iiber  Kohlerglaube,  Wissen  und  Glauben,  Glauben  and  Kirche  (Bonn, 

1890). 

^iQjioted  by  Owen  Chadwick,  op.  cit.,  p.  184,  emphases  added. 

52Giovanni  Perrone,  De Immaculato  B.  V.  Mariae  Conceptu  (Rome,  1847);  /5f  die 

Unbefleckte  Empfangnis  der  seligsten  Jungfrau  Maria  dogmatisch  definier- 

bar?  (Kb  1849);  De  Immaculato  B.  V.  Mariae  Conceptu  an  dogmatico  decreto 

definiri  possit  Disquisitio  theologica  (Milan,  1852). 
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[of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary],  he  used  the  following 
syllogism:  (a)  In  matters  of  faith,  the  Church  cannot  err;  (b)  In 
the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  the  Church 
celebrates— in  concordance  with  the  people  of  the  Church— this 
truth  of  faith;  (c)  therefore  this  trutii  of  faith  is  definable  [as 
dogma]. 53  At  all  events  Perrone  had  thereby  inaugurated  that 
method  of  proof  which,  in  grounding  the  dogma  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  Mary  in  1954  [read:  1950],  would  be  practiced  as  the 
so-called  'regressive  method':  not  indeed  in  the  original  sense 
that  an  affirmed  doctrine  would  be  followed  back  along  a  de- 
monstrable chain  of  witnesses  into  the  Church's  earliest  docu- 
ments of  faith;  but  rather  that,  by  calling  on  the  Church's  moral 
identity  and  freedom  from  error,  one  concluded  from  the  pres- 
ent faith  of  the  Church  to  the  presence  of  the  same  truth— at 
least  in  germ— in  the  primitive  Church;  or  rather:  one  postula- 
ted the  objective  concordance  [between  the  Church's  past  and 
present  states  of  faith]."54 

"In  this  process  [of  preparing  the  Immaculata  dogma  of 
1854],  after  the  verification  of  the  dogma  by  a  faultless  chain 
of  witnesses  to  the  tradition  was  no  longer  being  insisted  on  as 
before— and  indeed,  because  of  obvious  holes  in  the  tradition, 
could  not  be  undertaken— there  entered  into  the  picture  as 
dogma-grounding  moment  what  Pius  IX  himself  called  the  *Fac- 
tum  Ecclesiae^:  a  new  thing  imposed  by  the  event  of  1854  on 
the  ecclesiastical  theory  of  the  development  of  dogma.  In  other 
words,  the  grounding  of  a  dogma,  together  with  proofs  from 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  draws  its  force  primarily  from  the 
tradition,  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  present-day  Church.**55 
d.  Pius  IX.    "The  various  modes  of  worship  which 
prevailed  in  the  Roman  world,"  wrote  Edward  Gibbon  of  religion  un- 
der the  Antonines,  "were  all  considered  by  the  people  as  equally 
true;  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false;  and  by  the  magistrate  as 
equally  useful."  This  is  just  as  true  of  reUgious  beliefs  for  the  church 
"magistrate"  or  politician,  it  would  seem,  as  for  any  other.   For  it  was 
in  1848  that  Pius  IX  (bom  1792,  pope  1846-78),  exiled  from  Rome 
by  the  Italian  Risorgimento  and  converted  forever  to  the  reactionary 
"Pio  Nono  secondo"56  tiiat  history  remembers  so  well,  grasped  at  the 


53Soll  here  refers  to  Perrone's  1849  and  1852  publications  just  cited. 

54Georg  Soil,  op.  cit.,  pp.  190-191. 

SSGeorg  Soil,  op.  cit.,  p.  214,  emphasis  added. 

56" Pius  IX  the  Second,"  so  called  because  his  reactionary   attitude  after  his 

"exile"  differed  so  markedly  from  his  liberalism  before  it. 
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dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  as  a  "spiritual"  weapon  with 
which  to  vanquish  his  foes  and  revitalize  the  papacy.  And  it  was 
when  his  old  ally  Napoleon  111  had  been  disastrously  engaged  by 
Prussia  and  the  forces  of  the  Risorgimento  were  marching  on  Rome 
that  Pius  IX,  having  just  convoked  the  First  Vatican  Council  of  1869- 
70,  reached  for  the  ultimate  weapon  of  papal  infallibility  which  was 
defined  as  dogma  just  two  months  before  the  Italian  Bersaglieri— Pius 
IX  having  rejected  all  compromise— breached  the  walls  of  Rome  next 
to  the  Porta  Pia  on  20  Sept.  1870,  driving  the  pope  to  declare  himself 
a  "prisoner"  within  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  As  Avery  Dulles  himself 
describes  it: 

"...  In  1847  Perrone  wrote  a  short  book  on  the  defina- 
biUty  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Pius 
IX,  then  [1848]  in  temporary  exile  with  his  curia  at  Gaeta,  read 
Perrone's  brochure  and  perceived  the  immense  possibilities  it 
offered  for  a  revitalized  papacy.  After  several  years  of  consul- 
tation with  theologians  and  bishops,  Pius  IX  in  1854  defined 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  on  his  own  authority. 
By  this  bold  authoritative  action  'Pio  nono'  helped  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  which  was  to  be  de- 
fined in  1870  by  Vatican  Council  I."57 

e.  The  Sequel.  Finally  in  this  sub-section  (r^.D.2), 
let  us  look  at  both  the  historical  consequences  of  Pius  IX' s  actions, 
and  the  impossible  quandary  into  which  he  and  subsequent  popes 
thereby  forced  their  inhouse  theologians:  viz.  the  requirement  to  de- 
monstrate the  indemonstrable,  specifically  that,  whatever  the  Church 
chose  to  believe  today,  it  had  always  believed  from  the  begin- 
ning; that,  as  Perrone  had  said,  "All  these  [present-day  beliefs]  the 
Church  has  always  held  and  professed."58  Again— and  at  the  risk 
of  some  repetition— let  us  quote  at  some  length  from  Avery  Dulles' 
candid  summary  of  the  state  of  affairs: 

"For  the  century  following  1854  the  Catholic  Church  dramati- 
cally cast  off  the  static  mentality  that  had  governed  its  re- 
sponse to  the  Protestant  reformers.  The  new  mobilism  reached 
its  high-water  mark  in  1950,  when  Pius  XII,  following  the  same 
procedures  previously  used  by  Pius  IX,  defined  [as  dogma]  the 
bodily  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  papal  and 
Marian  dogmas  of  this  hundred-year  period,  development  was 
seen  not  negatively,  as  defining  a  specific  truth  that  had  been 


57DuIles,  "Doctrinal  Renewal:  A  Situationist  View,"  art.  cit.,  p.  48. 
^^Again,  Giovanni  Perrone  as  quoted  by  Owen  Chadwick,  op.  cit.,  p.  184,  em- 
phases added. 
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attacked,  but  positively,  as  extending  the  body  of  necessary 
beliefs. 

"The  new  attitude  of  the  magisterium  toward  the  de- 
velopment posed  difficult  problems  for  theology.  The  Church 
remained  committed  to  the  view  that  the  deposit  of  faith  had 
become  complete  with  the  apostles— a  view  evident  in  the  de- 
crees of  Vatican  I  and  emphatically  restated  in  the  Roman  con- 
demnations of  Modernism.  And  yet  the  new  dogmas  were  pro- 
claimed as  truths  revealed  by  God.  How  could  these  two  asser- 
tions be  reconciled?  According  to  the  only  /  possible  theory 
that  did  not  deny  the  very  terms  of  the  problem,  the  new  dog- 
mas must  have  been  at  least  impUcitly  contained  in  the  apos- 
tolic deposit  of  faith.  Yet  in  defining  these  dogmas,  the  magis- 
terivun  felt  no  obligation  to  prove  by  historical  research  that 
these  dogmas  were  primitive.  It  seemed  sufficient  to  establish 
that  they  were  beUeved  as  revealed  by  the  Church  of  today. 
For  the  Church  claimed  infallibility  for  its  assertion  that 
these  truths  were  in  fact  revealed.  To  show  how  the  new  dog- 
mas were  contained  in  the  original  deposit  was,  according  to 
the  popes,  the  task  of  theologians. 

"Theologians,  taking  this  assignment  very  seriously,  pro- 
duced theories  of  development  that  fall  into  two  general  cate- 
gories—the logical  and  the  organic.  The  logical  approach, 
which  sees  the  new  truths  as  the  result  of  syllogistic  reasoning, 
draws  heavily  on  the  work  of  Coimter  Reformation  Jesuit  theo- 
logians such  as  Luis  de  Molina  and  Gabriel  Vasquez;  it  was  per- 
fected early  in  the  twentieth  century  in  the  rival  theories  pre- 
sented respectively  by  two  Dominicans,  Reginald  Schultes  and 
Francisco  Marin-Sola. . . . 

"The  fundamental  flaw  in  the  logical  theories  was  their 
assumption  that  revelation  essentially  consists  of  propositional 
truths.  This  assumption  was  rightly  contested  by  the  other 
main  school,  which  I  call  the  organic.  Drawing  on  the  work  of 
Mohler  and  Newman,  the  modem  proponents  of  the  organic 
theory— notably  Karl  Rahner  and  Edward  Schillebeeckx,  writing 
in  the  1950s— held  that  divine  revelation  was  originally  com- 
municated not  in  the  form  of  propositions  but  as  an  indistinct 
whole,  known  through  a  kind  of  global  intuition. . .  ."59 


s^Avery  Dulles,  art,  cit.,  pp.  48-49.  For  a  frank  statement  of  the  problem,  see 
Karl  Rahner,  "Dogmenentwicklung"  in  Lexikon  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche 
III.457-63  (Freiburg:  Herder,  2nd  ed.  1959). 
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3.  Henri  de  Lubac's  Proposal.  Many  of  these  con- 
siderations are  nicely  brought  together  by  Henri  de  Lubac,  S.J.,  in  his 
"Bulletin  de  Theologie  Fondamentale"  entitled  "Le  Probleme  du  Deve- 
loppement  du  Dogme."c>o  In  view  of  the  development  in  general  of 
Catholic  dogmas  to  1948,  and  in  particular  of  the  definitions  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  in  1854,  of  papal  in- 
fallibility in  1870,  and  imminently  of  the  dogma  of  the  Bodily  As- 
sumption of  Mary  in  1950,  de  Lubac  was  faced  with  the  controversy 
over  whether  such  dogmas  were  better  explained  as  logical,  syllogis- 
tic deductions  or  as  organic  developments  from  the  originsil  deposit 
of  revelation  given  in  the  New  Testament.  Specifically,  on  the  one 
hand  such  full-fledged  rationalists  as  M.M.Tuyaerts,  Francisco  Marin- 
Sola  and  Ch.  Boyer  held  e.g.  that  all  and  only  those  theological  con- 
clusions logically  deducible  from  that  original  deposit  of  revelation 
should  be  defined  as  dogmas,^!  or  that  not  only  God  but  even  the 
first-century  Apostles  already  explicitly  foreknew  all  the  dogmas 
that  would  ever  be  defined,  including  Mary's  immaculate  conception 
and  bodily  assumption,^^  the  Pope's  infallibility,  etc.  etc.:  hypotheses 
of  "extreme  unlikelihood,  to  say  no  more,"  as  de  Lubac  puts  it.63  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  whole  conception  of  the  "organic  develop- 
ment"^ of  dogma  leaves  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  positing  new 
revelations  even  after  the  death  of  the  last  Apostle:  one  of  65  propo- 
sitions specifically  condemned  by  the  anti-Modernist  papal  decree 
Lamentabili  of  3  July  1907.65  Yet  the  trouble  with  both  of  these 
conceptions— viz.  of  the  logical  deduction  and  of  the  organic  develop- 
ment of  dogmas— is,  as  de  Lubac  points  out,  that  they  both  presup- 
pose that  the  original  deposit  of  revelation  was  given  to  us  in  propo- 
sitional  form  in  the  New  Testament.  But  this,  de  Lubac  says,  is  en- 
tirely to  misunderstand  what  the  New  Testament  witnesses  to.  What 
the  New  Testament  bears  witness  to,  as  he  points  out,  is  nothing  less 
that  the  momentous  event  of  God's  self-giving  and  self- 
revelation  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  his  words, 

"The  case  of  the  revealed  Truth  is  unique.  .  .  .  This  novelty  is 
reducible  neither  to  'principles'  [as  the  'logicists'  would  have  it] 


^n  Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  vol.  35  (1948),  pp.  130-160. 
6*  So  M.M.Tuyaerts,  O.P.:  see  de  Lubac,  op.  cit.,  p.  130. 
6^  So  Francisco  Marin-Sola,  O.P.:  see  de  Lubac,  op.  cit.,  p.  152. 
63  De  Lubac,  op.  cit.,  p.  152.  —Again,  on  the  conception  of  dogmas  as  logically 
viz.  syllogistically  deduced  from  the  original  deposit  of  revelation,  see  sub- 
section D.l  just  above. 

6^Again,  on  the  "organic"  or  "vitalist"  (de  Lubac)  conception  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dogma,  see  subsection  D.2  just  above. 
65proposition  21,  cited  by  Denzinger  n°  2021. 
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nor  to  a  'germ'  [as  the  Vitalists'  would  have  it].  In  reality  and 
concretely,  that  which  is  first  and  from  which  one  must  take 
one's  departure  without  ever  abandoning  it— that  which  is  first 
and  last— is  the  redemptive  Action;  it  is  the  gift  of  himself 
which  God  gives  to  us  in  his  Son;  it  is  the  definitive  realization 
of  that  great  design,  hidden  in  himself  from  the  beginning  but 
now  revealed  [cf.  Eph.  3:1-13].  ..  .  And  at  the  same  time  it  is 
the  revelation  of  all  that.  For  it  is  all  that  wiiich,  in  Jesus 
Christ,  is  revealed  to  us.  It  is  all  that  which,  undivided  at  first, 
forms  the  global  Object,  the  incredibly  rich  Object  of  revelation. 
We  may  call  it . . .  'the  Whole  of  Dogma'."66 

Such  a  "model  of  revelation,"  according  to  which  in  the 
Christ-event  and  thus  in  the  New  Testament  God  revealed  not  so  and 
so  many  theological  propositions,  but  nothing  less  than  himself,  is  a 
concept  which— attributed  (as  we  have  seen)  by  W.  Pannenberg  to  G. 
W.F.Hegel— has  been  worked  out  in  the  lifetime  of  many  of  us  by  Karl 
Barth  as  fully  as  may  be  desired.  As  such,  it  is  a  model  of  revelation 
which  remains  an  essential  presupposition  for  any  proper  conception 
of  the  development  of  doctrine,  and  which  we  shall  certainly  presup- 
pose in  our  final  chapter  on  doctrinal  "development  in  the  Spirit" 

4.  The  Approach  of  "Historical  Situationism."  But 
let  us  return  to  Thomas  P.  Rausch's  third  model  of  doctrinal  develop- 
ment, that  of  so-called  "historical  situationism."  More  specifically,  let 
us  lay  out  first  (a)  the  thesis  in  which  Lindbeck  and— following  him— 
Dulles  set  forth  the  essence  of  this  model;  secondly  (b)  the  corol- 
laries with  which  Lindbeck  accompanies  his  thesis;  and  thirdly  (c) 
our  own  evaluation  of  what  Lindbeck  calls  "historical  situational- 
ism"67: 

2L  Thesis.  This  approach  Avery  Dulles  himself 
(quoting  George  Lindbeck  in  turn)  characterizes  in  his  above-cited 
article  as  foUows: 

"For  all  these  reasons  [just  adduced  above],  current  think- 
ing about  development  tends  to  fall  into  a  pattern  aptly  de- 
scribed by  George  A.  Lindbeck's  term,  'historical  situationism.' 
According  to  this  view,  'the  Church's  doctrines  are  thought  of  as 
the  products  of  the  dialogue  in  history  between  God  and  his 
people  and  as  the  historically  conditioned  and  relative  respon- 


^Henri  de  Lubac,  art.  cit.,  p.  156;  emphases  added 

^^Lindbeck  himself  uses  the  term  "historical  situationalism";  Dulles  shortens  it 

to  "historical  situationism." 
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ses,  interpretations  and  testimonies  to  tiie  Word  addressing 
man  tlirougii  the  scriptural  witnesses. "'<^ 

When  we  turn  to  Lindbeclc's  own  article,  we  find  that  he 
himself  formulates  this  approach^^  as  follows: 

".  .  .  Development  .  .  .  tends  to  be  viewed  simply  as  a 
function  of  the  differences  in  the  situations  in  which  the  Church 
exists.  It  is  possible  to  think  in  these  situationalist  terms  be- 
cause the  Church's  doctrines  are  thought  of  as  the  products  of 
the  dialogue  in  history  /  between  God  and  his  people  and  as 
the  historically  conditioned  and  relative  responses,  interpreta- 
tions and  testimonies  to  the  Word  addressing  man  through  the 
scriptural  witness.  Circumstances  change  radically,  and  so  also 
do  the  problems  and  the  questions  for  which  Christians  seek 
answers.  The  answers  as  such  are  not  found  in  the  bible  which, 
as  a  thoroughly  historical  book,  does  not  explicitly  formulate 
answers  to  questions  of  which  its  authors  were  unaware. 
Therefore,  the  Church,  in  reliance  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in 
attentive  listening  to  God  speaking  through  scripture,  finds 
itself  called  upon  to  formulate  new  doctrinal  answers  to  new 
questions."7o 

b.  Corollaries.  From  this  thesis  Lindbeck  draws  six 
"implications,"  of  which  (aside  from  the  actual  "positive  characteriza- 
tion of  development"  according  to  his  model,  which  we  have  just 
quoted)  the  most  important  are  the  following: 

i.  The  Non-All-sufficiency  of  Scripture.  One 
corollary7i  of  Lindbeck's  "historical  situationism"  is  his  rejection  of 
the  old  Protestant  notion  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  scripture  for  the 
formulation  of  doctrine.  As  Lindbeck  says: 

"In  the  context  of  this  kind  of  historical  situationalism, 
the  bible  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  the  sole  'objective'  source 
of  doctrine  (the  believing  community  of  interpreters  in  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  works  is,  so  to  speak,  the  'subjective'  source). 
Most  Protestant  theologians  still  use  the  language  of  the  'sole 
source';  in  a  sense  they  do  so  quite  rightly  because,  like  the 
Reformers,  they  strongly  repudiate  the  notion  that  tradition  is 


^Dulles,  art.  cit.  p.  51,  quoting  from  pp.  138f.  of  George  A.  Lindbeck,  "Doctrinal 

Development  and  Protestant  Theology"  (1966)  in  Man  as  Man  and  Believer,  ed. 

E.  Schillebeeckx  (Concilium,  vol.  21),  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1967. 

6^his  is  actually  the  second  of  Lindbeck's  "implications,"  the  order  of  which 

we  have  rearranged  for  clarity. 

^^George  Lindbeck,  art.  cit.,  pp.  138-139. 

^'This  is  Lindbeck's  fifth  "implication,"  which— for  clarity's  sake— we  discuss 

as  a  first  corollary. 
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a  supplemen-/tary  channel— more  or  less  closely  united  to 
scripture— of  information  about  revelation.  Scriptiwe  remains 
for  them  'materially  sufficient'  in  the  most  complete  possible 
sense.  Yet  they  also  clearly  recognize,  even  if  this  is  not  always 
reflected  in  their  words,  that  in  addition  to  scripture  the  his- 
torical situation  is  a  kind  of  objective  source  of  the  Church's 
doctrine  in  the  way  previously  indicated.''72 

In  current  terms,  this  amounts  to  rejecting  what  Gerhard 
Ebeling73  and  Brevard  Childs^^  would  call  "prescriptive"  or  "norma- 
tive biblical  theology."  That  is,  implicitly  rejected  here  is  not  what 
Ebeling  understands  as  merely  "descriptive  biblical  theology":  viz. 
the  mere  description  of  the  theology  or  theologies  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible;  but  rather— again— what  Ebeling  recommends  and  what 
Childs  quite  expUcitly  urges  upon  us  as  "prescriptive"  or  "norma- 
tive biblical  theology":  what  in  fact  amoimts  to  the  thesis  and 
prescription  of  the  so-called  "biblical  theology  movement"  that  (a) 
there  is— rightly  understood— really  only  one  single  theology  of  the 
Bible,^5  and  that  (b)  this  single  unified  theology  of  the  Bible  must  also 
—without  addition,  subtraction,  or  alteration— be  accepted  wholesale 
as  our  own  theology.  As  Hans-Joachim  Kraus  has  so  engagingly 
spelled  out,76  this  "bibUcal  theology  movement"  had  its  roots  in  the 
German  Pietism  of  the  18th  centxuy,  gained  a  new  lease  on  life  in 
Europe  between  the  World  Wars  imder  the  influence  of  Karl  Barth  . . . 
and  indeed  flourishes  in  certain  academic  purheus  even  to  this  day. 
But  since  it  is  our  intention  to  pay  fuller  attention  in  our  section 
VII.F  below,  not  so  much  to  the  "bibUcal  theology  movement"  itself 
as  to  some  of  the  successive  and— as  we  think— ultimately  fatal  blows 
dealt  to  it  in  the  20th  century,  we  shall  forego  any  further  discussion 
of  it  in  this  chapter. 

ii.  The  Rejection  of  Infallibility.    Let  us  here 
turn  to  a  second  corollary  or  implication^^  which  George  Lindbeck 

72Lindbeck,  art.  cit.,  pp.  140-141.   Curiously,  such  a  mutually  interpreting  dia- 
lectic between  "scripture"  and  "historical  situation"  was  already  being  carried 
out  by  the  primitive  Ist-century  church,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  §XII.E. 
^^Gerhard  Ebeling,  "The  Meaning  of  'Biblical  Theology'"  in  his  Word  and  Faith 
(London  and  PhUadelphia,  1963),  pp.  79-97. 

^'♦Brevard  Childs,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Od  and  New  Testaments:  Theological 
Reflections  on  the  Christian  Bib/e  (©1992;  MineapoUs:  Fonress  Press,  1993). 
''SThus  e.g.  Brevard  Childs  {op.  cit.,  passim),  from  his  conviction  that  a  full- 
blown theology  of  the  New  Testament  testifies  to  the  Triune  God,  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  Qd  Testament  must  also  testify  to  that  same  Triune  God 
76Hans-Joachim  Kraus,  Die  Biblische  Theologie:  Ihre  Geschichte  und  Proble- 
matii«:(Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1970). 
■77This  is  Lindbeck's  sixth  "implication,"  which-again    for  clarity's  sake-we 
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draws  from  his  "historical  situationist"  approach  to  the  development 
of  doctrine.  Despite  the  just-shown  non-all-sufficiency  of  scripture, 
he  says, 

"many  contemporary  Protestants  maintain  that  this  in  no  way 
diminishes  the  primacy  of  scripture.  It  remains  for  them  the 
sole  norm— the  norma  normans  non  normata—]ust  as  decisively 
as  it  was  for  Calvin  and  Luther.  All  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
must  be  constantly  tested  by  scripture  and  thus  kept  open  to 
review,  revision  or  perhaps  even  repeal.  This  is  true,  not 
only  because  all  doctrinal  formulations  are  inevitably  inade- 
quate and  may,  in  some  cases,  even  be  or  become  dangerously 
misleading  (presumably  some  Catholic  theologians  would  agree 
with  this  in  substance),  but  also  because  the  Church  may  be  led 
to  see  in  the  light  of  new  perspectives  on  revelation  that  it 
was  actually  in  error,  even  in  the  original  circumstan- 
ces, in  making  this  or  that  dogmatic  decision.  Because 
this  must  be  granted  as  possible  at  least  in  principle,  the 
Church  cannot  formally  declare  its  dogmas  to  be 
infallible."78 

". . .  The  sola  scriptura,  as  well  as  the  eschatological  lord- 
ship of  the  coming  Christ  to  which  it  bears  witness,  forbids  the 
formal  attribution  of  irreversibility  to  even  the  most  necessary 
dogmatic  developments. "^^ 
Since  we  have  already  discussed  this  question  in  our  "Excursus  on 
Infallibility"  at  the  end  of  our  chap.  Ill,  we  need  spend  no  more  time 
on  it  in  this  section  except  to  note  our  wholehearted  endorsement  of 
what  Lindbeck  says  here. 

iii.  Rejection  of  Organismic  Analogies  of  Doc- 
trinal Development.  It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  organismic  thinking— 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic— which  we  have  spelled  out  in  our  sec- 
tion IV.D.2  above  (q.v.),  that  Lindbeck  rejects^o  when  he  says: 

"Organismic  analogies  [of  doctrinal  development]  are 
sharply  rejected.  Doctrinal  development  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
tinuous and  cumulative  growth  or  explication  of  the  Church's 
knowledge  of  revelation  or— even  worse  from  the  Protestant's 
point  of  view— of  the  Church's  self-awareness  or  self- 
understanding.     The  deposit  of  faith  does  not  live   in   the 

discuss  as  a  second  corollary. 

^^eorge  A.  Lindbeck,  art.  cit.,  p.  141,  emphases  added.  Lindbeck  refers  to  his 

article  "Reform  and  Infallibility"  in  Cross  Currents  11  (1961),  pp.  345ff. 

'^'^Ibid.,  p.  146. 

^his  rejection  is  Lindbeck's  first  "implication,"  which  we  treat  as  his  third 

corollary. 
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conscious-ness  of  the  Church  in  a  partially  germinal  form  and 
then  gradu-ally  unfold  into  a  more  completely  articulated  body 
of  truths.  Formulations  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  were  once 
wide-spread  in  Protestant  circles,  but  with  the  passing  of 
immanen-tistic,  progressive,  romantic  UberaUsm  they  have 
virtually  disappeared  among  theologians."  ^i 

iv.  The  Uses  of  Church  History,  including  the 
history  of  Christian  dogma,  doctrine,  theology,  thought.  If— as  we 
have  just  seen— "Organismic  analogies  are  sharply  rejected,"  what 
then  remains  of  any  connection  with,  use  of,  or  even  relevance  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  (including  its  dogma,  doctrine,  theolo- 
gy, thought)  between  the  New  Testament  and  our  present  situation? 
Are  we  simply  left,  so  to  speak,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  news- 
paper in  the  other,  but  with  no  history  book  on  our  knees,  viz.  with 
no  help  either  expected  from  or  given  by  nearly  two  millennia  of 
Christian  history?  Speaking  of  the  "principle"  that  new  situations 
demand  new  "interpretation  and  doctrinal  formulation  of  doctrinal 
truth"  (his  third  "implication"),  Lindbeck  nevertheless  rejects  the  no- 
tion (and  this  is  his  fourth  "implication")  that  this  "principle"  requires 
us  to  reject  all  "history"— including  the  history  of  doctrinal  develop- 
ment—as a  mere  "thing  of  the  past": 

"There  are  some  who  carry  this  principle  to  such  an  ex- 
treme as  to  overlook  the  elements  of  continuity  and  cumula- 
tiveness  in  doctrinal  development.  However,  among  those  who 
have  studied  the  problem,  even  those  who  are  regarded  by 
some  as  radicals  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  these  ele- 
ments. Doctrinal  /  formulation  does  not,  cannot  and  should  not 
proceed  in  a  wholly  episodic,  atomistic  and  discontinuous  fa- 
shion. Each  generation  must  read  scripture  afresh,  but  it 
necessarily  does  this  in  partial  dependence  on  its  precedessors, 
even  when  (or,  perhaps,  particularly  when)  this  dependence  is 
unconscious  or  takes  the  form  of  reaction  against  the  previous 
generation.  It  is  therefore  of  utmost  importance  that  the 
Church  of  today  seek  to  correct  its  one-sidedness,  partiaUty  and 
distortions  by  studying  and  learning  how  our  forefathers  in  the 


^iLindbeck,  art  cit.,  p.  138.  Lindbeck  refers  to  Ernst  Wolf,  "'Kerygma  und  Dog- 
ma'? Prolegomena  zum  Problem  und  zur  Problematik  der  Dogmengeschichte," 
in  Antwort:  Karl  Earth  zum  70.  Geburtstag  (Zurich:  EVZ,  1956),  pp.  805f.;  to  W. 
Maurer,  "Das  Prinzip  des  Organischen  in  der  evangelischen  Kirchenge- 
schichtsschreibung  des  19.  Jahrhunderts"  in  Kerygma  und  Dogma  8  (1962),  pp. 
265-292  (cf.  Maurer's  other  article,  and  B.  Lohse's  article,  ibid.);  and  on  F,  C 
Baur  to  P.  Hodgson,  The  Formation  of  Historical  Theology  (New  York,  1966),  pp. 
243ff. 
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faith  through  the  whole  of  history  have  understood  the  Gospel. 
To  the  extent  that  this  is  done,  there  is  a  certain  progressive 
enrichment  and  enlargement  of  the  Church's  doctrinal  formula- 
tions and  interpretations  of  revelation.  At  the  same  time  this 
development  must  be  regarded  not  as  analogous  to  organic 
growth  or  unfolding  in  which  later  stages  are  contained  in  and 
build  upon  the  earlier,  but  rather  as  similar  to  the  much  weak- 
er type  of  'progress'  in  comprehension.  This  comes  from  view- 
ing and  responding  to  one  and  the  same  object  from  different 
perspectives  and  circumstances. "^2 

Lindbeck  expands  this  notion  of  the  "indispensability  of  doc- 
trinal traditions"  in  his  footnote  18  to  his  fourth  "implication"  just 
quoted: 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  para- 
graph that  scripture  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  how  it  has 
been  understood  by  the  entire  community  of  believers,  past 
and  present,  actually  implies  (even  though  this  is  not  always 
recognized)  a  very  strong  view  of  the  indispensability  of  doc- 
trinal traditons  for  the  theological  reading  of  scripture— i.e.  for 
its  application  to  the  present  situation.  Possibly  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  biblical  exegete  to  know  the  later  history  of  Chris- 
tian thought  in  order  to  determine  the  original  'explicit'  histori- 
cal sense,  but  an  understanding  of  the  contemporary  'implica- 
tions' (i.e.,  that  Word  of  God  for  today  which  is  'implicit'  in  the 
bible)  depends  overwhelmingly  on  an  awareness  of  how  the 
Word  has  been  heard  in  past  situations. . .  ."^^ 
In  other  words,  even  if  (herein  perhaps  somewhat  like  modern 
science)  the  exegesis  or  explicatio  of  scripture  can  perhaps  dispense 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  scriptural  interpretation, 
the  present-day  interpretation  or  applicatio  of  scripture  certainly 
cannot  do  so. 

c.  Evaluation.  What  then  are  we  to  make  of  what 
Lindbeck  calls  "historical  situationalism"  as  a  model  of  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine? 

i.  Radical  Historical  Relativism?  Is  Lindbeck's 
"historical  situationism"  in  any  danger  here  of  lapsing  into  something 
that  is  not  just  moderate  "historicism"84  but  a  radical— not  to  say  "ab- 


^^Lindbeck,  art.  cit.,  pp.  139-140,  referring  in  his  second  sentence  to  Gerhard 
Ebeling,  "Tradition,"  in  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  and  Gegenwart,  V1.976-9S4. 
^^Lindbeck,  art.  cit.,  footnote  18. 

^As  described  e.g.  by  Maurice  Mandelbaum  in  his  excellent  article  "Histori- 
cism"  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy  (New  York:  Macmillan,  Free  Press; 
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solute"— historical  relativism?  Such  for  example  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  view  of  Christianity  held  by  Ernst  Troeltsch,  for  whom  in- 
deed Christianity  had  been  the  dominant  religion  of  Europe  since 
Constantine  and  of  the  Americas  since  the  European  conquest,  for 
whom  Christianity  might  even  persist  in  any  number  of  scattered 
outposts  around  the  globe  for  many  more  decades  or  even  centuries, 
but  for  whom  there  was  ultimately  no  reason  to  believe  that  Christi- 
anity was  anything  like  a  permanent  fixtiu-e  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
for  whom  rather  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  future  gene- 
rations might  one  day  look  back  on  Christianity  as  an  antique  curiosi- 
ty even  as  we  look  back  on  the  religions  of  Maha  Vira  or  Zarathustra 
or  Mithra,  of  Zeus  or  6dinn  or  Qjietzalcoati. 

More  recently,  such  a  thoroughgoing  historical  relativism  seems 
to  have  been  the  position  finally  embraced  by  such  eminent  British 
scholars  as  the  New  Testament  scholar  Denis  Nineham  and  the  theo- 
logian and  historian  of  doctrine  Maurice  Wiles.^s 

Yet  Lindbeck  seems  to  obviate  any  threat  of  such  absolute 
historical  relativism,  first  by  his  strong  insistence— with  "many  con- 
temporary Protestants"— on  "the  primacy  of  scripture"  for  whom  it 
remains  "the  sole  norm— the  norma,  normans  non  normata—]ust  as 
decisively  as  it  was  for  Calvin  and  Luther"^^  and  secondly  by  his  in- 
sistence—which we  have  just  seen— on  "the  indispensability  of  doc- 
trinal traditions  for  the  theological  reading  of  scripture."^^ 

ii.  Moderate  Historical  Relativism?  In  his 
fourth  "implication"  Lindbeck  indeed  recognizes  that  "There  are  some 
who  carry  this  principle  [of  'historical  situationalism']  to  such  an  ex- 
treme as  to  overlook  the  elements  of  continuity  in  doctrinal  develop- 
ment"88  Yet  lindbeck  rejects  such  discontinuity  when  he  insists  on 
"the  indispensability  of  doctrinal  traditions  for  the  theological 
reading  of  scripture. . .  "s^  To  repeat  his  words: 

"Doctrinal  /  formulation  does  not,  cannot  and  should  not  pro- 
ceed in  a  wholly  episodic,  atomistic  and  discontinuous  fashion. 


London:  Collier  Macmillan,  1967). 

S^See  the  references  to  them  by  Richard  P.  C.  Hanson  in  his  key  work  The  Con- 
tinuity of  Christian  Doctrine  (New  York:  Seabuiy,   1981).    For  Nineham,   the 
Bible  is  apparently  simply  no  longer  relevant  to  us  and  our  situation  today. 
Hanson's  references  to  Wiles  are  primarily  to  his  The  Remaking  of  Christian 
Doctrine  ([©1974]  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  ©1978). 
s^Lindbeck,  an.  cit.,  p.  141. 
s^Lindbeck,  art.  cit.,  footnote  15,  cL  pp.  139-140. 
88/Wd.,  p.  139. 
^'^Ibid.,  footnote  15. 
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...  It  is  therefore  of  utmost  importance  that  the  Church  of  to- 
day seek  to  correct  its  one-sidedness,  partiality  and  distortions 
by  studying  and  learning  how  our  forefathers  in  the  faith 
through  the  whole  of  history  have  understood  the  GospeL"9o 
But  even  granting  all  this,  our  question  seems  to  persist.  Perhaps  we 
can  better  deal  with  it  by  reformulating  it  thus: 

iii.  Does  Lindbeck  Here  Propose  a  Theory  of 
Doctrinal  Development,  or  Only  of  Doctrinal  Change?  It  has  been 
remarked  that,  although  any  number  of  disciplines  change  through 
time  in  continuity  with  their  past,  yet  of  some  disciplines— such  as 
the  natural  sciences— it  is  possible  to  predicate  absolute  progress  (of 
which  such  things  as  "paradigm  shifts"  are  an  essential  component), 
whereas  of  other  equally  traditional  and  continuous  endeavors  of  the 
human  spirit— such  as  the  arts— it  is  not  at  all  appropriate  to  speak  of 
"progress"  but  only  of  change  or  the  like.  Of  course  there  are  yet 
other  disciplines— such  as  philosophy— which  are  said  to  fall  in  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  undergoing  some  kind  of  "process"  or 
"development"  which  is  more  than  that  of  arts  yet  less  than  the  "pro- 
gress" of  the  natural  sciences. 

Our  quibble  with  Lindbeck  here  is  that,  although  he  speaks  of 
the  "development"  of  doctrine,  yet  he  seems  to  understand  thereby 
little  more  than  that  sort  of  "change"— in  constant  contact  and  conti- 
nuity with  its  tradition  as  it  may  be— which  characterizes  art  through 
the  ages.  As  cognizant  of  the  primacy  of  scripture  as  we  may  be,  and 
as  reverent  toward  our  forebears  in  the  faith— even  if  only  to  avoid 
recommitting  some  blunder,  or  reinventing  some  wheel,  that  they 
have  already  done  brilliantly— as  we  may  be,  we  do  not  yet  seem  to 
have  in  hand  a  theory  of  or  formula  for  any  kind  of  real  develop- 
ment of  doctrine,  as  opposed  to  mere  "change"  of  doctrine.  What 
might  some  elements  of  a  theory  of  the  real  development  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  look  like?  To  examine  further  this  question,  and  such 
possible  answers  thereto  as  might  exist,  let  us  turn  to  the  remaining 
section  (IV.E)  of  this  chapter,  and  to  our  concluding  chapters. 

E.  Our  Own  Proposed  Model  of  Doctrinal  Development. 
If,  then— prescinding  from  the  "logical"  or  syllogistic  model— we  wish 
to  steer  between  the  19th-century  Catholic  or  Protestant  organicist 
model— whether  Catholic  or  Protestant— of  doctrinal  development  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Lindbeck's  "historical  situation(al)ist"  model 
on  the  other  hand,  what  model  of  doctrinal  development  can  we  pro- 
pose in  their  stead?    Since  even  the  present  work  can  be  regarded 


90/feid.,  pp.  139-140. 
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only  as  first  steps  toward  anything  like  a  full-blown  methodological 
proposal,  the  reader  will  understand  that  such  a  full-scale  descrip- 
tion of  a  complete  theory  or  model  of  doctrinal  development  lies  be- 
yond the  limits  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  essay.^i  Never- 
theless it  might  perhaps  be  helpful  to  note  just  a  few  characteristics— 
in  addition  to  those  proposed  by  Lindbeck— wtiich  we  beUeve  should 
characterize  any  proper  theory  or  model  of  the  development  of 
doctrine: 

1.  Authority.  Soren  Kierkegaard  somewhere  says  that, 
just  as  one  cannot  sew  without  first  tying  a  knot  at  the  end  of  one's 
thread,  so  one  cannot  do  theology  without  somewhere  having  an  ulti- 
mate and  unshakeable  authority  to  which  all  other  convictions, 
doubts,  and  questions  are  or  can  be  ultimately  appealed  for  warrant, 
resolution,  or  judgment.^^  For  some,  more  or  less  heedless  of  the 
Jesus  or  Bible  of  the  past,  this  ultimate  authority  has  been  the  pur- 
ported presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Inner  Light.  One  thinks  of 
Montanists  in  the  second  centiiry;  of  the  third  age  of  the  "Spiritual 
Church"  prophesied  by  Joachim  de  Fiore  (ca.  1132-1202)93;  of  Tho- 
mas Miinzer  in  the  16th  century;  or  of  the  Quakers  in  more  modem 
times.  For  others,  in  despair  of  recovering  the  "historical  Jesus,"  this 
ultimate  authority  has  been  the  purported  presence  of  the  risen 
Christ  or  the  Christus  praesens.  One  thinks  of  Albert  Schweitzer^^  or 
of  the  20th-century  American  New  Testament  scholar  John  Knox.95 
Or,  if  we  lay  great  store  by  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  know  that  for  its 
author,  at  any  rate,  the  Paraclete  and  the  Christus  Praesens  are  one 
and  the  same.^  Yet  as  Ernst  Kasemann^^  and  Wolfhan  Pannenberg 


9^Thus  for  example,  given  our  thesis  (subsection  E3  below)  that  theology, 
though  not  a  science,  is  like  a  science,  a  full-blown  exposition  of  this  latter 
thesis  would  take  far  more  expertise  in  the  philosophy  of  science  than  the 
writer  presently  possesses. 

92See  e.g.  Robert  Clyde  Johnson,  Authority  in  Protestant  Theology  (Philadel- 
phia: Westminster  Press,  1959). 

9^1  owe  this  reference  to  Mr.  William  Grout  In  1254  "the  Spiritual  Franciscan, 
Gerard  of  Borgo  San  Donnino,...complete[d]  Joachim's  pattern  of  threes  by  pro- 
claiming an  Eternal  Evangel.. .which  had  superseded  the  OT  and  NT"  {Oxford 
Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church,  2nd  ed,  s.v.  "Joachim  of  Fiore"). 
^'^See  e.g.  the  last  chapter  of  Alben  Schweitzer's  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus. 
95See  e.g.  John  Knox,  The  Humanity  and  Divinity  of  Christ:  A  Study  of  Pattern 
in  Christology  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1967). 

^ee  Raymond  E  Brown,  The  Gospel  According  to  John  ("The  Anchor  Bible" 
vols.  29  and  29A;  Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1966  and  1970),  vol.  29A,  Appendix 
V:  "The  Paraclete."  In  John  14:26,  the  Johannine  Jesus  promises  his  disciples 
that  "the  Counselor  (jiapaKXriTog),  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  name,  he  will  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that 
I  have  said  to  you."   In  John   16:12-14,  the  Johannine  Jesus  continues  in  the 
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have  warned  us,  if  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  historical  Jesus,  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  what  we  take  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit 
or  the  Christus  praesens  is  really  that  divine  presence,  or  merely  a 
figment  of  our  own  overheated  wishes,  desires,  and  imagination.^s 
Thus  we  propose  that,  if  a  proper  theory  or  model  of  doctrinal  de- 
velopment takes  as  its  ultimate  yet  not  immediately  accessible  au- 
thority the  God  of  Israel,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Church,  it  will 
take  as  its  penultimate  (not  to  say  proximate)  authority  the  divine- 
ly ordained  and  elected  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth,^^  as  witnessed  to— 
quite  humanly  and  fallibly,  to  be  sure,  yet  inspiredly  as  we  believe- 
by  the  holy  scriptures  which  we  call  the  Christian  Bible,  i^o 

2.  The  Necessity  of  Church  History.  As  we  have  al- 
ready examined  and  agreed  with  George  Lindbeck's  affirmations  of 
the  necessity  to  remain  in  constant  contact  and  continuity  with 
church  history  and  especially  the  history  of  Christian  dogma,  doc- 
trine, theology,  biblical  interpretation,  and  other  thought,  there  is  no 
need  to  belabor  that  point  here.  —The  secondary  question— interes- 
ting, but  not  immediately  relevant  to  our  thesis— as  to  whether  (as 
Karl  Barth  maintained)  church  history  (including  the  history  of  Chris- 
same  vein:  "I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  to  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them 
now.  When  the  Spirit  of  truth  comes,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth;  for 
he  will  not  speak  on  his  own  authority,  but  whatever  he  hears  he  will  speak, 
and  he  will  declare  to  you  the  things  that  are  to  come.  He  will  glorify  me,  for 
he  will  take  what  is  mine  and  declare  it  to  you."  If  this  is  not  a  biblical  war- 
rant for  the  continued  "development  of  doctrine,"  nothing  is!  Yet  our  above 
cautions  remain,  indeed  a  fortiori. 

^^E.Kasemann,  "Das  Problem  des  historischen  Jesus"  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theolo- 
gie  und  KircheLl  (1954),  125-53;  repr.  in  his  Exegetische  Versuche  und  Besin- 
nungen;  cf.  E.T. 

^8  In  chap.  IX  below  we  spell  out  at  length  our  reasons  for  the  renewed  impor- 
tance of  the  historical  Jesus. 

^or  a  vindication  of  such  "trust"  (L.Keck)  in  "the  real  Jesus  of  Nazareth"  (E. 
Schillebeeckx),  see  e.g.  Leander  E.  Keck,  A  Future  for  the  Historical  Jesus:  The 
Place  of  Jesus  in  Preaching  and  Theology  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1971;  reissued 
with  Afterword,  Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1981);  Edward  Schillebeeckx,  Jesus:  An 
Experiment  in  CArisroVogy  (New  York:  Seabury,  1979).  For  a  liberal  Catholic 
presentation  of  "the  event  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ"  as  the  normative 
"Christian  classic"  which  judges  all  others,  see  David  Tracy,  The  Analogical 
Imagination:  Christian  Theology  and  the  Culture  of  Pluralism  (London:  SCM; 
New  York:  Crossroad,  1981, 1991),  Part  II:  Introduction  and  chaps.  6-7. 
^^Again,  see  section  D.4.b.ii  above  on  the  Protestant  reaffirmation  of  the 
absolute  primacy  (even  if  not  all-sufficiency)  of  scripture.  To  round  out  our 
characterizations,  we  might  perhaps  call  scripture  our  "proximate"  authority. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  certainly  also  an  authority,  but  is  no  more  "immediately  ac- 
cessible" than  is  the  God  of  Israel,  Christ,  and  the  Church  (see  above  footnote 
on  Raymond  E.  Brown,  The  Gospel  According  to  John,  Append.  V,  "The 
Paraclete"). 
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tian  dogma,  doctrine,  theology,  thought)  is  a  mere  Hilfswissenschaft 
or  "auxiliary  discipline"  to  the  proper  theological  disciplines  of  bibli- 
cal, systematic,  and  practical  theology,  or  whether  church  history  (as 
just  inclusively  characterized)  can  also  stand  alone  as  its  own  proper 
and  independent  theological  discipline,  is  a  question  which  may  per- 
haps at  this  point  be  left  to  the  independent  research  and  reflection 
of  the  enterprising  reader. loi 

3.  Theology's  Similarity  to  Science.  Although  it  can- 
not be  our  purpose  here  to  explore  the  whole  vexed  history  of  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  "theology  is  a  science"  (in  our  opinion  it  is 
not),  yet  one  of  the  most  interesting  characteristics  of  a  proper  and 
properly  viz.  dialectically  developing  constructive  theology  seems  to 
be  its  remarkable  similarity  to  science  properly  so  called.  What  do 
we  mean  by  this?  In  the  first  place,  in  our  opinion 

a.  Theology  is  Not  a  Science.  In  stating  that 
theology  is  not  a  science,  we  are  of  course  taking  issue  with  all  at- 
tempts to  found  theology  as  a  science,  not  just  of  religion(s)  in 
general  102  or  of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular,  but  of  God.  Two 
of  the  most  noteworthy  recent  such  attempts  have  been  those  of 
Wolfhart  Pannenberg  and  Nancey  Murphy. 

i.  In  a  series  of  such  volumes  as  Revelation  as 
History,^^^  Basic  Questions  in  Theology,^^  Jesus— God  and  Man,^^^ 
Theology  and  the  Philosophy  of  Science,^'^  and  Anthropology  in 
Theological  Perspective,^^'^  Wolfhart  Pannenberg  has  attempted  to 


lOipor  an  argument  that  such  historical  study  is  much  more  than  such  a  mere 
"auxihary  science,"  see  Ernst  Wolf,  "'Kerygma  und  Dogma'?  Prolegomena  zum 
Problem  und  zur  Problematik  der  Dogmengeschichte"  in  Antwort:  Karl  Barth 
zum  70.  Geburtstag  am  10.  Mai  1956  (Zollikon-Ziirich:  EVZ  =  Evangelischer  Ver- 
lag,  1956). 

lO^For  many  decades  now,  the  two  complementary  disciplines  of  the  "history  of 
religions"  and  the  "science  of  religions"  have  produced  fruits  of  great  benefit 
to  Christian  constructive  theology. 

i03wolfhart  Pannenberg,  Ulrich  Wilckens,  Trutz  Rendtorff,  Revelation  as 
History  ([1963]  New  York:  Macmillan,  1968).  As  ususal,  the  date  in  square 
brackets  is  that  of  publication  in  the  original  language. 

104W, Pannenberg,  Basic  Q}jestions  in  Theoiogy  ([1967]  tr.  George  Kehm,  2  vols., 
Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1970,  1971;  London:  SCM,  1970ff). 

I05w. Pannenberg,  iesus—<x)d  and  Man  ([1964]  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1%8). 
On  Pannenberg's  Christology,  see  Charles  Dickinson,  Pre-existence, 
Resurrection,  and  Recapitulation:  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  in  Karl  Barth, 
Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  and  the  New  Testament  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Xerox  Uni- 
versity Microfilms,  01973). 

loew.Pannenberg,    Theology  and  the  Philosophy  of  Science  ([1973]  Philadel- 
phia: Westminster,  1976). 
i07w,pannenberg,  Anthropology  in  Theological  Perspective  ([1983]  Philadel- 
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establish  Christian  theology  as  the  science  of  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  all-determining  reality. lo^  The  totality  of  universal  world- 
histor>'  will  show  this,  he  says;  but  the  meaning  of  that  totality  will 
not  be  shown  until  its  consummation;  nevertheless  we  already  have 
an  anticipatory  revelation  of  that  meaning  in  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  proleptically  establishes  and  reveals  how  that 
totality  will  be  consummated,  and  thus  that  the  all-determining 
reality  is  none  other  that  the  God  who  raised  Jesus  and  will  raise  us 
from  the  dead. 

The  linch-pin  of  Pannenberg's  attempt  to  ground  theology  as  a 
science  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Of  this  resurrection,  Pannen- 
berg  argues  that  "the  assumption  that  appearances  of  the  resurrected 
Lord  were  really  experienced  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  .  .  .  has  good  historical  foundation."  lo^  This,  com- 
bined with  the  New  Testament  tradition  of  the  empty  tomb,  leads 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus'  resurrection  is  "historically  very 
probable."  110  But  it  is  precisely  the  "historical  probability"  of  such  a 
miracle  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  even  as  a  "spiritual  body"  (1  Cor. 
15:44)iii-for  miracle  it  is~that  Hume's  and  Lessing's  miracle-criti- 
cisms have  permanently  called  into  question.  In  our  view,  even  such 
a  purported  "spiritual"  resurrection  will  remain  until  the  end  of  time 
an  absolute  historical  surd,  a  "singularity,"  no  more  susceptible  of 
calculations  of  "historical  probability"  than  the  Big  Bang  would  be  if  it 
had  never  yet  happpened.n^ 

phia:  Westminster,  1985). 

lOSpQj-  a  discussion  of  Pannenberg's  attempt,  see  e.g.  Nancey  Murphy,  Theolo- 
gy in  the  Age  of  Scientific  Reasoning  (Ithaca,  London:  Cornell  University 
Press,  ©1990, 1993),  passim. 

^^Jesus--God  and  Man  (op.  cit.),  p.  91  {=Grundzuge  der  Chrstologie,  p.  87), 
quoted  by  Murphy  {op.  cit.),  p.  31. 

^^^Jesus--God  and  Man,  p.  105  {=Grundzuge  der  Christologie,  p.  103),  quoted  by 
Murphy,  p.  32. 

iiiTertulUan  and  Bultmann  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  notion  that 
Jesus  was  raised  in  the  flesh  was  only  an  understandable  but  misguided  post- 
New-Testament  reappropriation  of  certain  Jewish  physical  notions  in  order  to 
counter  the  Gnostic  contention  that  Christ  had  not  come  in  the  flesh  at  all. 
11^  In  his  famous  1898  essay  "Historical  and  Dogmatic  Method  in  Theology"  (in 
his  Religion  in  History,  T&TCIark,  Fortress,  1991),  Ernst  Troeltsch  set  forth 
three  criteria  which  proper  historiography  must  observe:  the  interconnec- 
tion of  all  historical  events,  the  "omnipotence  of  analogy,"  and  the  necessity 
to  calculate  the  historical  probability  of  any  events  alleged  to  have  hap- 
pened. In  partial  response  to  that  essay,  W.Pannenberg's  1959  essay  "Heils- 
geschehen  und  Geschichte,"  E.T.  "Redemptive  Event  and  History,"  argues  that, 
since  history  deals  not  with  laws  of  nature  but  with  unique  events,  "analogy" 
is  not  "omnipotent"  after  all,  and  the  lack  of  historical  "analogy"  cannot  sim- 
ply rule  out— viz.  declare  impossible— any  given  alleged  event.    (The  relevant 
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ii.  In  her  seminal  book  Theology  in  the  Age  of 
Scientific  Reasoning,^^^  Nancey  Murphy  grants  (on  other  grounds 
than  ours)  that  Pannenberg  succumbs  after  all  to  Hume's  criticisms. 
But  she  herself,  appealing  to  Imre  Lakatos'  historicist"'*  definition  of 
science,  proposes  to  estabUsh  Christian  theology  as  a  science  of  God 
on  firmer  grounds  than  those  of  Pannenberg.  Although  here  we  nei- 
ther can  nor— luckily— need  to  evaluate  the  details  of  Lakatos'  pro- 
posed definition,  the  least  we  can  say  is  that— like  any  other  respec- 
table theory  of  scence— it  requires  the  presence  of  reliable  data  for 
the  confirmation  of  scientific  theories  and  hypotheses.  Consequently 
in  her  chap.  5  Murphy  discusses  the  topic  of  "Data  for  Theology."  But 
precisely  here,  we  find,  is  the  weakest  part  of  her  discussion.  How 
so? 

At  the  beginning  of  chap.  5  she  writes:  "We  begin  our  quest 
with  Tyrrell's  suggestion  that  facts  of  the  devotional  and  moral  life  of 
the  church  can,  imder  certain  circum-Zstances,  function  as  data  for 
theology.  Insofar  as  theological  doctrines  (theories)  are  needed  to 
account  for  these  facts,  the  latter  provide  data  that  serve  to  confirm 
the  theories."  115  But  precisely  the  point  at  issue,  it  would  seem,  is 
that  theological  doctrines  are  not  necessary  to  explain  these  "facts" 
of  religious  exerience,  and  that  many  thinkers  have  put  forth  many 
other  types  of  theory  to  explain  them.  Murphy  continues: 

"How  is  one  in  general  to  distinguish  between  religious  experi- 
ences that  represent  encounters  with  God  or  impulses  of  the 
Spirit,  and  those  that  do  not?  How  is  one  to  recognize  the  voice 
or  action  of  God?  . . . 

"Fortunately  the  Christian  church  has  provided  a  rich 
treasury  of  answers  to  these  questions.  Such  answers  fall 
imder  the  headings  of  'discernment,'  or  'Christian  judgment,'  or 
'testing  the  spirits.'"  ^^ 


part  of  Pannenberg's  essay  is  in  his  Grundfragen  systematischer  Theologie, 
pp.  44-54;  Basic  Q^iestions  in  Theology,  Fortress,  vol.  I  pp.  38-50.  Cf.  Murphy, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  24-25  and  n.  7.)  Ctf  course  Pannenberg  has  in  mind  here  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  which— especially  if  Jesus  was  raised  a  "spiritual  body"  (I  Cor. 
15:44)— was  an  "absolutely  unique  event"  if  ever  there  was  one.  But  just  here 
Pannenberg's  own  argument  is  a  two-edged  sword,  whose  other  edge  equally 
cuts  off  any  attempt  to  calculate  the  "historical  probability"  of  such  an  "abso- 
lutely unique  event."  And  that  includes  Pannenberg's  own  attempt,  in  his 
Christology,  to  do  just  that. 
ii3qp,cir, 

ii'^As  "historicist"   philosophers  of  science.    Murphy   counts  Thomas  Kuhn, 
Stephen  Toulmin,  Imre  Lakatos,  and  of  course  Paul  Feyerabend. 
115  (),.  cit.  pp.  130-131. 
ii^Qp.  cit.,  p.  132.  To  these  we  might  add  the  venerable  concept  of  "Christian 
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In  the  rest  of  her  chap.  5  she  discusses  what  Jonathan  Edwards,  Ig- 
natius Loyola,  Pilgram  Marpeck  and  others  have  had  to  say  under 
these  headings,  ending  with  a  brief  section  on  "Scripture  as  Data  for 
Theology."!  17 

(a)  To  Murphy's  use  of  testimony,  "dis- 
cernment, .  .  .  Christian  judgment,  .  .  .  testing  the  spirits,"  etc.  from 
church  history  as  "data"  not  just  for  a  phenomenology  of  Christianity 
but  for  a  science  of  God,  we  must  make  the  following  objections: 

(i)  The  Christian  testimony,  dis- 
cernment. Christian  judgment,  testing  the  spirits,  evidences  etc.  etc. 
of  Edwards,  Loyola,  Marpeck  et  al.  are  not  independent  "data"  be- 
cause they  all  already  presuppose  a  strong,  biblically  informed 
faith  and  education  in  that  faith. 

(ii)  For  purposes  of  theological 
epistemology,  "religious  experience"  is  a  broken  reed  that  threatens 
to  pierce  the  hand  of  him  who  leans  upon  it.  As  Murphy  herself  ad- 
mits, "a  Schleiermacher  will  lead  inevitably  to  a  Feuerbach"  (p.  13). 
Following  Feuerbach,  the  religious  criticisms  of  such  as  Marx,  i  is 
Nietzsche  and  Freud,  n^  it  seems,  have  definitively  laid  to  rest  the 
idea  that  mere  religious  "experience"  proves  the  existence  of  what  it 
purports  to  be  of. 

(iii)  Murphy  implies  that  com- 
munal testimony  is  more  reliable  than  individual  testimony.  120  But 
as  every  person  is  both  an  individual  and  a  social  being,  so  all  reli- 
gious experience  is  both  individual  and  group  experience.  Further, 
the  descriptions  of  group  religious  experiences  by  such  anthropolo- 
gists and  sociologists  as  Emile  Durkheim,i2i  Max  Weber,  Leon  Festin- 
ger,i22  and  other  students  of  mass  movements  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  have  surely  dispelled  the  notion  that  group  religious  ex- 
periences are  any  more  veridical  that  individual  ones.  One  need  only 
think  of  the  many  cases  of  mass  religious  hysteria  which  punctuate 
recorded  history  east  and  west. 


evidences." 
117  Op.  cit.,  pp.  168-172. 

ii^See  e.g.  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels,  On  Religion  (Moscow:  Foreign  Lan- 
guages Publishing  House,  1957;  with  Intro,  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  New  York: 
Schocken,  l%4,repr.  1967). 

ii^ee  e.g.  Sigmund  Freud,  The  Future  of  an  Illusion  ([1927]). 
i^^^Qp.  cit.,  chap.  5,  pp.  145-163  et  passim. 

i^iEmile  Durkheim,  The  Elementary  Forms  of  Religious  Life  ([1912]). 
i^^Leon  Festinger  et  al.,   When  Prophecy  Fails  ([1956]  Harper  Torchbooks, 
1964);  Leon  Festinger,  A  Theory  of  Cognitive  Dissonance  (Stanford  University 
Press,  1957,  repr.  1%8, 1970). 
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(iv)  Fourthly,  religious  compara- 
tivists  have  made  us  aware  that  any  and  every  religion  can  and  does 
have  religious  experiences  analogous  to  those  of  Christianity,  and 
make  religious  claims  analogous  to  those  that  Edwards,  Loyola,  Mar- 
peck,  Murphy  and  others  make  for  Christianity.  Indeed,  for  many  of 
Edwards'  criteria, ^^3  for  example,  one  would  need  only  to  substitute 
the  word(s)  "Christdan)"  with  the  words  'Krishna(-Uke),"  "Buddha 
(-like)"  etc.  to  see  the  point  of  these  observations.  124  And  despite  the 
protestations  of  John  ffick,  W.  C.  Smith,  Paul  Knitter,  S.  Mark  Heim  et 
al.,^^^  we  simply  cannot  accept  that,  theologically,  all  religions  are 
equally  true,  or  indeed  even  true  at  all. 

(b)  Finally,  and  almost  as  an  after- 
thought, on  pp.  168-172  Murphy  discusses  "Scripture  as  Data  for 
Theology."  Here,  it  almost  seems  that  for  Murphy,  as  "For  Tyrrell, 
Scripture  serves  as  a  record  of  religions  experiences  of  /  various 
sorts,  expressed  ia  poetic,  imaginative  language"  (pp.  169-170),  and 
as  little  more.  Yet  even  so,  it  would  seem  that— as  with  her  use  of 
later  Christian  experience— so  here  her  naive-realist  proposal  simply 
to  use  "scripture  as  data  for  theology"  is  vitiated  by  considerations 
too  numerous  to  detail  here,  126  but  of  which  it  may  suffice  to  cite 
only  two: 

(i)  In  much  American  Protestant 
theology  of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  it  was  a  truism  that  biblical  theolo- 
gy was,  and  so  systematic  theology  must  be,  about  "God  who  acts."  127 
For  this  was  the  God  who  had  revealed  himself  first  to  Jews  and  then 
to  Christians  through  his  signal  and  wondrous  mighty  acts,  first 
through  the  Exodus  at  the  Reed  Sea  and  then  through  the  Christ- 
event  and  the  founding  of  his  church.  Yet  it  was  Langdon  Gilkey  who 
raised  the  crucial  question  of  whether,  e.g.  in  the  Exodus,  rather  than 
of  "God  who  acts"  it  might  not  be  more  accurate  to  speak  of  "Israel 
who  infers"  that  God  had  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt. i^s    Indeed  there 


i23For  Edwards'  "twelve  distinguishing  signs  of  truly  gracious  affections,"  see 

Murphy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  136-139. 

^24as  for  the  supposed  "objectivity"    of  such   purported   "theological    data" 

(Murphy,  op.  cit.,  p.  16S),  it  has  not  gone  unnoticed  that  it  is  Catholics  and  not 

Protestants,  Jews,  Muslims,  Hindus,  Buddhists  who  have  e.g.  visions   of  the 

Virgin  Mary,  and  so  conversely  for  other  religions'  experiences. 

i25on  these  thinkers   see  S.  Mark  Heim,  Salvations:   Truth  and  Difference  in 

Religion  (MaryknoU,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  ©1995). 

i260n  the  whole  vexed  hermeneutical  question  of  the  theological  use  of  the 

Bible,  see  our  chap.  VII  below. 

i27See  G.  Ernest  Wright,  God  Who  Acts  (London:  SCM,  1952,  1960);  G.  E  Wright 

and  Reginald  Fuller,  The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  God  (Doubleday,  1957,  1960). 

i28Langdon  Gilkey,   "Cosmology,  Ontology,  and  the  Travail   of  Biblical    Lan- 
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have  been  and  continue  to  be  very  many  who  beUeve  that,  even  if  it 
was  "Israel  who  inferred,"  in  fact  Israel  inferred  correctly  that 
God  himself  had  delivered  her  from  Egypt.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that, 
epistemologically,  all  such  convictions  can  count  as  nothing  more 
than  acts  of  faith  which— while  providing  excellent  "data"  for  a  his- 
tory of  faith  and  religion-can  in  no  way  serve  as  scientific  "data"  for 
anything  like  a  "science  of  God." 

(ii)  More  generally,  it  was  the 
great  service  of  Rudolf  Bultmann  to  have  stated,  as  baldly  as  one 
could  have  wished,  that  a  very  great  deal  of  what  is  reported  in  the 
Bible  is,  to  a  responsible  citizen  of  the  20th  century,  simply  incred- 
ible. 1^9  "Did  God  really  say  . . .  ?"  asked  the  snake  in  the  Garden  (Gen. 
3:1).  "Did  the  snake  really  speak?"  asks  the  20th-century  skeptic. 
For  Karl  Earth,  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  skeptical  question 
meant  that  yes,  indeed,  the  snake  really  had  spoken,  i-^o  Yet  wisdom 
comes  slowly,  as  the  playwright  said,  drop  by  drop.  Today  we  see 
how  very  many  things  in  the  Bible  are  as  incredible  to  most  of  us  as 
they  were  to  Bultmann  in  1941.  For  such  reasons  we  can  only  won- 
der at  such  ingenuous-seeming  proposals  as  Nancey  Murphy's  to  use 
"scripture  as  data  for  theology"  as  the  science  of  God's  own  self. 

iii.  Consequently,  distinguishing  with  Plato 
and  Kant'^i  between  "knowledge,  faith,  and  opinion,"  we  must  con- 
clude that,  whereas  "science"  is  knowledge,  "theology"  neither  can 
nor  will  ever  be  (this  side  of  the  eschaton^^^)  anything  more  than 
faith.  Even  if  theology  is  "faith  seeking  understanding,"  such  "un- 
derstanding" is  not  yet  knowledge,  but  only  "understanding  of 
faith."  To  "know  even  as  I  am  known"  (I  Cor.  13:12)  is  what  Paul 
hopes  for  in  the  next  world,  not  this  one. 

Of  course  such  basing  of  theology  on  faith  goes  entirely  against 
the  presuppositions  of  both  Wolfhart  Pannenberg  and  Nancey  Mur- 
phy, for  whom  mere  "faith"  is  an  unworthy  foundation  of  Christian 
theology.  1^^    As  Nancey  Murphy  approvingly  summarizes  Pannen- 

guage"  in  Journal  of  Religion  XLI  (1961),  pp.  194-205. 

^29Rudolf  Bultmann,  "New  Testament  and  Mythology"  (1941),  in  R.  Bultmann  et 

al.,  Kerygma  and  Myth:  A  Theological  Debate  (London:  SPCK,  1953;  New  York: 

Harper  Torchbooks,  1961). 

l30Karl  Barth,  Credo  (New  York:  Scribners,  1962),  Appendix  §V. 

^^^Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  A.820-830,  B.848-858. 

'^^on  the  notion  of  "eschatological  verification,"  see  John  Hick's  "Theology 

and  Verification"  in  his  The  Existence  of  God  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1964),  pp. 

253-279.   Against  the  logical  positivists.  Hick  there  maintained  that  God-talk 

was  already  meaningful  now  because  it  would  be  verifiable  or  falsifiable  at  the 

eschaton. 

i^^so  Nancey  Murphy  in  personal  conversation,  20  March  1997. 
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berg:  **.  .  .  he  [Pannenberg]  criticizes  Barth  for  basing  theology  on 
faith,  which  is  /  not  available  to  critical  reason,  and  thus  making  dia- 
logue with  those  outside  faith  impossible."  That,  says  Pannenberg,  is 
to  base  theology  on  nothing  more  than  an  "arbitrary  venture  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  theologian."  1^4  Pannenberg's  criticism  here  has  two 
parts,  of  which  it  behooves  us  to  examine  each  in  turn: 

First,  according  to  Pannenberg,  ". .  .  faith  ...  is  not  available  to 
critical  reason  .  .  ."  This  criticism,  of  course,  reduces  faith^^s— and 
with  it  Karl  Earth's  faith-based  theology— to  mere  fideism.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  they  are  not  fideism,  insofar  as  fideism  disallows 
any  and  all  rational  criticism  of  the  faith. i36  Rather,  faith- based 
theology  is  fides  quaerens  inteUectum.  Indeed,  as  spelled  out  by  Karl 
Earth's  Anselm,^^'^  theology  seeks  only  internal  "understanding"  of 
the  "faith,"  viz.  to  understand  only  the  internal  coherence  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Eut  that  that  is  not  all  there  is  to  it,  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  paragraph. 

Secondly,  according  to  Pannenberg,  ".  .  .  faith.  .  .  thus  mak[es] 
dialogue  with  those  outside  the  faith  impossible."  Eut  we  know  that, 
as  a  result  of  his  dispute  with  Emil  Brunner,  Earth  was  driven  to  deal 
also  with  the  question  of  the  external  "understanding"  of  the  "faith," 


i^'^Murphy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28-29,  quoting  Pannenberg,  Theology  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Science,  p.  277  (=  Wissenschaftstheorie  und  Theologie,  p.  279).  -  Pan- 
nenberg gives  a  much  more  positive  evaluation  of  faith  in  his  later  Systematic 
Theology,\ol  ^  ([1993]  Eerdmans,  T&T Clark,  1998),  chap.  13.11,  §1  "Faith." 
1^5  Ahhough  we  cannot  follow  Gerhard  Ebeling's  dismissal  of  fides  quae  credi- 
tur,  we  can  only  commend  his  outstanding  characterization  of  absolute  faith 
and  trust  in  God,  both  exemplified  and  awakened  by  Jesus,  as  the  crucial  fides 
qua  creditur  which  can  form  the  only  possible  ground  of  all  Christian  faith. 
See  his  excellent  essay  "Jesus  and  Faith"  [1958]  in  his  Word  and  Faith. 
13^  Roman  Catholic  definitions  of  "fideism"  differ  even  among  themselves.  For 
K.  Rahner  and  H.  Vorgimler  {Dictionary  of  Theology,  2nd  rev.  ed.  New  York: 
Crossroad,  1985),  "Fideism"  was  a  late- 19th-century  French  Protestant  position 
which  held  something  like  the  necessity,  not  of  fides  quae  creditur,  but  only  of 
fides  qua  creditur,  the  nearest  Catholic  equivalent  they  call  "Traditionalism." 
Gerald  McCool,  on  the  other  hand,  equates  "fideism"  with  that  19th-century 
Catholic  "traditionalist"  position  (outlawed  by  Vatican  I's  Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  Faith)  "that  some  sort  of  revelation  was  absolutely  required  for 
the  human  mind  to  know  anything  about  God's  existence  or  nature  with  cer- 
tainty, to  have  assurance  of  personal  immortality,  or  to  justify  the  moral  de- 
mands of  social  life"  (Gerald  A.  McCool,  S.J.,  "Fideism"  in  The  New  Dictionary  of 
T/ieo/ogy,  Collegeville,  Minn.:  Michael  Glazier/Liturgical  Press,  1987,1991).  By 
this  latter  definition,  Karl  Barth  would  (except  for  his  rejection  of  "immortali- 
ty") be  a  fideist  sans  phrase. 

^^^Although  unexceptionable  in  his  own  time,  in  our  time  Anselm's  ontologi- 
cal  proof  of  God  is  not  the  best  example  of  fides  quaerens  inteUectum.  For  our 
own  day,  Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo— since  it  explicitly  begins  and  ends  with 
faith  in  the  incarnation— is  a  much  better  example. 
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viz.  of  whether  and— if  so— inhowfar  and  how  the  Christian  faith  could 
cohere  and  cooperate  with  Icnowledge  of  the  world  obtained  outside 
the  faith.  It  was  to  answer  these  questions,  of  course,  that  Barth 
developed  his  "Lichterlehre"  viz.  his  doctrine  of  "Jesus  Christ  the 
light  of  the  world,"  "in  [whose]  light  we  see  light"  viz.  see  non- 
Christian  phenomena  in  the  world  which  reflect  the  light  which 
Christ  shines  upon  them.i^s 

b.  Yet,  for  all  that  theology  is  not  a  "science,"  never- 
theless Theology  is  Like  a  Science.  How  so? 

i.  Like  science,  theology  has  a  more  or  less  co- 
herent intellectual  corpus  of  both  theories  and  models— in  the 
sense  so  brilliantly  described  by  Frederick  Ferre^^^— which  purport  to 
be  about  a  definite  sphere  of  reality.  On  this  particular  and  impor- 
tant similarity  of  theological  to  scientific  models,  see  our  sub-section 
VIII. B.  2  below. 

ii.  As  the  scientist— in  the  context  of  his  know- 
ledge of  those  models  and  theories— makes  certain  observa-tions,  so 
the  Christian  theologian— in  the  "Christian  context"  i-^  of  his  communi- 
ty and  world  of  faith— has  what  epistemologists  and  ethicists  have 
called  "intuitions,"  only  in  his  case  these  are  theological  "intuitions." 

iii.  From  these  "theological  intuitions"  the  the- 
ologian then  induces  certain  new  theological  hypotheses— which  he 
of  course  tests  for  coherence  with  his  previously  held  theological 
models  and  theories— or  certain  modifications  to  his  previous  models 
and  theories. 

iv.  From  these  new  theological  hypotheses, 
the  theologian  then  deduces  certain  further  theological  implications, 
entailments,  or  corollaries  (not  to  say  "predictions"). 

V.  These  new  implications/entailments/corol- 
laries  the  theologian  then  tests  for  coherence  both  with  his  previous 


i38Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  \W/3>  (First  Half),  §69.2  "The  Light  of  Life,"  to 
which  cf.  Hendrik  Berkhof  and  Hans-Joachim  Kraus,  Karl  Earths  Lichterlehre 
("Theologische  Studien"  no.  123;  Zurich:  Theologischer  Verlag,  1978),  as  well 
as  e.g.  the  very  many  commentaries  and  other  studies  on  Prov.  8. 
'^'^Frederick  Ferre,  "Mapping  the  Logic  of  Models  in  Science  and  Theology"  in 
Dallas  M.  High  (ed.).  New  Essays  on  Religious  Language  (New  York:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1969).  Cf.  Ian  Barbour,  Myths,  Models,  and  Paradigms  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,  1974),  and  Religion  in  an  Age  of  Science  (The  Gifford  Lectures 
1989-91,  vol.  1;  San  Francisco,  etc.:  Harper  &  Row,  1990)  Part  One,  esp.  chap.  2, 
most  esp.  chap.  2. II  "The  Role  of  Models." 

^■^or  the  theologian,  such  contextual  activity  is  not  Umited  to  what  Paul  Leh- 
mann  has  called  Ethics  in  a  Christian  Context  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row; 
London:  SCM,  1%3;  repr.  Greenwood  Press,  1979),  but  includes  the  theologian's 
entire  "theological  existence"  and  activity. 
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theology  and  with  all  his  other  and  ongoing  perceptions  (both  theo- 
logical and  non-theological)  of  the  world.  —  If  his  new  intuitions,  hy- 
potheses, and  implications/entailments/corollaries  cohere  with  all 
the  rest,  so  much  the  easier.  If  not,  then  he  had  better  either  aban- 
don them,  or  else  hang  on  to  them  and 

vi.  Modify  his  old  theory.  For  it  is  precise- 
ly this  possibility  and,  often,  necessity  to  change,  modify,  or  even 
abandon  one's  previous  theological  theories— in  short,  to  shift 
one's  paradigm— that  George  Lindbeck  means  when  he  writes: 

"All  the  teachings  of  the  Church  must  be  constantiy  tested  by 
scripture  and  thus  kept  open  to  review,  revision  or  per- 
haps even  repeal.  This  is  true,  not  only  because  all  doctrinal 
formulations  are  inevitably  inadequate  and  may,  in  some  cases, 
even  be  or  become  dangerously  misleading  (presumably  some 
Catholic  theologians  would  agree  with  this  in  substance),  but 
also  because  the  Church  may  be  led  to  see  in  the  light  of  new 
perspectives  on  revelation  that  it  was  actually  in  error,  even  in 
the  original  circumstances,  in  making  this  or  that  dogmatic  de- 
cision. Because  this  must  be  granted  as  possible  at  least  in 
principle,  the  Church  cannot  formally  declare  its  dogmas  to  be 
infaUible."i4i 

And  it  is  precisely  its  fatal  incapacity  thus  to  change  its  mind— Id 
"review,  revis[e]  or  perhaps  even  repeal"— its  previously  defined 
"infallible"  dogmas,  that  so  far  has  prevented  magisterial  Roman 
Catholic  dogmatic  theology  from  becoming  even  "like  a  science"  in  the 
sense  proposed  above. 

For  these  reasons  (b.i-vi),  then,  but  especially  for  this  last  rea- 
son (b.vi),  it  seems  that  theology's  similarity  to  science  is  so  impor- 
tant not  only  for  Christian  theology  but  further  for  the  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  for  any  respectable  theory  of  development,  of 
Christian  theology  and  doctrine,  i'*^ 

4.  The  Dialectical  Development  of  Doctrine.  Finally 
there  remains  to  say  only  tiiat— in  concordance  with  the  above— any 
self-respecting  development  of  doctrine  can  take  place  only  by 
means  of  a  three-fold  dialectic  between  constructive  theology  and 
biblical  exegesis,  between  biblical  exegesis  and  other  autonomous 
disciplines  pertinent  thereto,  and  between  constructive  theology  and 


I'^iGeorge  A.  Lindbeck,  "Doctrinal  Development  and  Protestant  Theology"  {art. 
cit.,  emphasis  added),  referring  to  his  "Reform  and  Infallibility"  in  Cross  Cur- 
rents U  (1961),  pp.  345ff. 

I'^^For  a  further  examples  of  theology's  fruitful  dialectic  with  the  sciences,  see 
further  below,  our  chaps.  VIII-X. 
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all  other  autonomous  disciplines. i^s  But  that,  of  course,  is  the  subject 
of  our  next  and  subsequent  chapters. 


i^^This  sentence  might  be  made  more  precise,  but  to  make  it  so  would  render  it 
impossibly  cumbersome.  "Other  autonomous  disciplines"  include  such  things 
as  the  humanities,  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  and  not  just  the  philoso- 
phy of  science  but  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  physical  sciences.  Our 
chaps.  VI-XI  will  give  a  few  examples  of  what  we  have  in  mind. 
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Chapter  V:  Dialectic 

A.  Some  Definitions.  In  this  chapter  we  come  to  the  first 
word  of  our  title:  "dialectic."  Given  the  number  of  different  ways  in 
which  this  term  has  been  used,  it  would  seem  difficult  or  impossible 
to  give  a  single  definition  of  it.  Etymologically,  just  as  "hermeneutics" 
(T]ep^iT]veuTncr|Texvn)  is  "the  art  of  interpetation"  (ep^niveia),  so  "dialec- 
tics" {r\  6iaXeKTiicr|  t£5cvt])  is  "the  art  of  dialogue"  (SiaXoyog)  viz.  of  con- 
versation or  discussion.  Dialectic  was  invented  by  Zeno  of  Elea,  and 
used  by  him  to  defend  the  philosophical  monism  of  his  master  Par- 
menides.i  Socrates,  eschewing  the  agonistics  of  the  Sophists,  put 
forth  no  theses  of  his  own,  but  rather  elicited  from  presumed  experts 
various  definitions  of  virtues,  which  definitions  he  then  proceeded  to 
dismantle  simply  by  asking  more  questions.  ^  If  we  accept  that, 
whereas  mere  dialogue  need  not,  true  dialectic  does  induce  a  change 
in  one  or  both  interlocutors,^  we  may  certainly  adduce  Socrates  as  a 
star  witness,  who  according  to  the  Plato's  Meno  (79e  ff.)  stunned  his 
interlocutors  like  an  electric  eel. 

Plato  took  the  concept  further  when,  in  Republic  VII,  he 
(through  his  moutlipiece  Socrates)  defined  dialectic  as  the  true 
science,  which  ascends  to  the  Ideas  and  ultimately  to  the  Idea  of  the 
Good.  Aristotle,  in  contrast,  demoted  dialectic  to  the  art  of  the  mere- 
ly plausible  and  probable,  reserving  the  true  and  necessary  for 
science  and  logic."*  So  similarly  for  Immanuel  Kant,  whereas  analytic 
is  the  "logic  of  truth,"  dialectic  is  merely  the  "logic  of  appearance." 

As  Hegel  would  give  a  "radically  new  sense"  to  tiie  concept  of 
dialectic,^  let  us  examine  the  new  definitions  given  by  Hegel  and 
some  other  modem  proponents  of  dialectic"  as  the  high  and  royal 
road  of  philosophy  and/or  theology.  As  we  shall  see,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hegel,  all  of  these  proposals  are  of  a  dialectic  which  takes 


iCf.  Elisabeth  Clement  et  al.,  Pratique  de  la  philosophie  de  a  a  z  (Paris:  Hatier, 
1994),  s.w.  "dialogue";  "dialectique."  Here  "dialogue"  is  defined  as  "conversa- 
tion" (entretien)  or  "discussion  between  two  or  more  persons,  aiming  to  pro- 
duce an  accord";  "dialectic"  as  the  "art  of  discussion  or  technique  of  dialogue, 
with  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  truth,  by  questions  and  answers." 
^Emile  Brehier,  Histoire  de  la  philosophie  (Paris:  Quadrige/Presses  Universi- 
taires  de  France),  vol.  I  (1931,  1938,  1981,  1989),  pp.  81-82,  cf.  pp.  71-75. 
^Again  to  Mr.  William  Crout  we  owe  not  only  this  distinction  but  the  further 
characterization  that  "Dialectic  refers  to  method,  an  intentional  pursuit  of 
truth  through  critical  examination,  through  argument  and  counter-argument, 
through  drawing  out  all  the  implicit  meanings  or  consequences  of  a  thesis  or 
position."  Prime  practitioners  of  such  dialectic,  he  says,  are  Plato's  Socrates 
and  Soren  Kierkegaard. 

"^E-Clement  ef  al.,  op.  cit.,  s.v.  "dialectique";  cf.  Alain  Lercher,    Les  mots  de  la 
phiiosophie  (Paris:  Belin,  1985),  p.  115. 
5E.Clement  et  al.,  loc.  cit. 
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tion  of  Hegel,  all  of  these  proposals  are  of  a  dialectic  which  takes 
place  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  Christian  theology.  In  our  own 
proposals,  we  shall  attempt  to  go  outside  of  these  bounds. 

B.  Some  Modern  Conceptions  of  "Dialectic": 

1.  G.  W.  F.  Hegel.  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel 
was  bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1770.  From  1788  he  was  the  comrade  of 
Schelling  and  Holderlin  at  the  Protestant  Stift  (seminary)  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen,  where  together  they  became  avid  admirers  of 
both  Greek  antiquity  and  the  French  Revolution.  He  tutored  in  Bern 
(1794-97)  and  Frankfurt  (1797-1800),  and  from  1801  to  1807  was 
Privatdozent  at  Jena,  where  he  produced  his  Ptianomenologie  des 
Geistes  (1807).  Gymnasium  director  from  1808  to  1816  at  Niirn- 
berg  where  he  produced  his  Wissensctiaft  der  Logik  (1812-16,  3 
vols.),  in  1818  he  became  professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where 
he  produced  his  Enzyklopadie  der  philosophischen  Wissenscliaften 
(1817,  2nd  ed.  1827),  his  Rectitsphilosophie  (1821),  and  his  posthu- 
mous Esthetics,  Pliilosoptiy  of  History,  and  Ptiilosophy  of  Religion.  He 
died  in  1831  in  Berlin  of  the  cholera. 

Hegel's  dialectic  is  known  to  every  student  of  philosophy.  It 
begins  in  logic,  proceeds— as  Karl  Marx  (not  Hegel)  pointed  out— by 
thesis/antithesis/synthesis,  and  ends  by  encompassing  all  reality. 
True  believers  in  Hegel's  system  are  few  and  far  between  today.  But 
it  remains  exciting,  even  breathtaking,  in  its  breadth  and  compass, 
and  continues  to  fascinate  and  even— in  his  Philosophy  of  Spirit— to 
instruct  his  readers  to  this  day.^ 

In  gross  outline,  the  main  characteristics  of  Hegel's  system  may 
be  set  forth  as  follows.^  If  we  recall  that  for  Hegel— as  a  believing 
and  indeed  "quintessentially  Lutheran''^  rationalist  philosopher— "the 
real  is  the  rational,"  then  it  will  not  surprise  us  that,  just  as  for  Aris- 
totle God  was  pure  "thinking  about  thinking"  {vor[oig  voTiaewg),  so  for 


^It  could  be  said  that  Hegel's  system  continues  to  fascinate,  even  as  does  the 
world  of  J.  R.  Tolkien,  than  which  Hegel's  Logic  and  Philosophy  of  Nature  are 
no  less  fantastic.  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Spirit  is  of  a  different  order. 
^For  much  of  what  follows,  see  Emile  Brehier,  Histoire  dela  Philosophie,  3  vols. 
(Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1931-64,  repr.  1989-90),  E.T.  History  of 
Philosophy,  Claude  Bruaire,  La  dialectique  ("Que  sais-je?"  no.  363,  Paris: 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1985);  W.  L.  Reese,  Dictionary  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion:  Eastern  and  Wesfern  Thought  (Atlantic  Highlands,  NJ: 
Humanities  Press  Inc.;  Hassocks,  Sussex,  England:  Harvester  Press  Ltd.,  1980) 
s.v.  "Hegel...";  W.  T.  Stace,  The  Philosophy  of  Hegel:  a  systematic  exposition 
(Macmillan  &  Co.  Inc.,  1924;  repr.  New  York:  Dover  Publications  Inc.,  1955), 
esp.  the  14"x20"  "Diagram  of  the  Hegelian  System"  in  the  back  of  the  book. 
^So  David  Tracy  in  Cross  Currents  vol.  46  no.  1  (Spring  1996),  p.  9. 
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viz.  "all  reality."^  But  if  to  that  we  then  add,  not  the  biblical  notion, 
but  rather  a  Neo-Platonizing  conception  of  creation  as  emanation, 
then  we  may  conceive  of  God  before  emanation  as  "the  Idea  in  itself, 
or  the  LOGICAL  IDEA";  and  of  the  world  as  emanated  by,  but  not  yet 
conscious  of  God  as  "the  Idea  outside  itself,  or  NATURE."  If,  finally, 
we  conceive  of  Nature,  the  world,  creation,  or  creature  becoming  con- 
scious lo  of  God  even  as  God  is  conscious  of  himself  and  the  world,' i 
then  finally  we  may  conceive  of  God  as  "the  Idea  in  and  for  itself,  or 
SPIRIT."  Thus  and  only  thus  does  God— who  is  "the  IDEA"  as  "all 
reality"— finally  come  full  circle  to  himself  and  become  truly  "all  in 
all"  (I  Cor.  15:28).  -  To  recapitulate:  God— "the  IDEA"  as  "aU  reality"— 
is  not  so  much  in  three  persons  as  in  three  phases:  (1)  "the  Idea  in 
itself,  or  the  LOGICAL  IDEA";  (2)  "the  Idea  outside  itself,  or  NATURE"; 
(3)  "the  Idea  in  and  for  itself,  or  SPIRIT."!^ 

As  said— and  as  befits  a  systematic,  evolutionary  process  or 
progressive,  evolutionary  system  whose  first  phase  is  "the  Idea  in  it- 
self, or  the  LOGICAL  IDEA"— Hegel's  dialectic  begins  in  logic.  But  not 
in  formal  deductive  logic,  or  mathematics,  which  after  all  can  be  done 
by  machines.  13  As  it  is  briefly  summarized  for  us  by  W.  L.  Reese: 

"Beginning  with  the  most  abstract  idea,  that  of  Being,  Hegel 
moves  through  better  than  270  categories  before  he  has  satis- 
fied himself  that  he  has  found  the  salient  ideas  of  his  philo- 
sophical system.  . . . 

". .  .  from  the  idea  of  Being  .  .  .  the  first  deduction  gains 
the  ideas  of  Nothing  and  Becoming.  .  .  .  We  begin  with  the  idea 
of  Being,  since  there  can  be  no  idea  more  general  than  this. 
Applying  to  all  there  is,  Being  seems  to  have  great  fullness  of 
meaning.  And  yet  because  it  makes  no  distinctions,  the  idea  of 
Being  reveals  its  emptiness  turning  into  its  opposite.  Nothing. 
But,  then,  the  passage  of  Nothing  into  Being  is  what  we  mean 


^This  and  similar  formulations  are  taken  from  W.  T.  Stace,  loc.  cit. 
i^upremely  in  the  person  of  the  philosopher,  to  be  sure. 

^Mn  Paul's  words,  we  are  to  "understand  [God]  fully,  even  as  we  have  been  ful- 
ly understood  [by  God]"  (I  Cor.  13:12).  To  be  sure,  for  Paul  this  will  happen  on- 
ly at  the  eschaton;  and  to  be  sure,  "Paul's  views  and  language  are  transcen- 
dentalist,  Hegel's  are  immanentist"  (Wm.  Grout).  Yet  one  seems  to  hear  echoes 
of  this  passage  when  one  reads  that  "God  is  God  only  insofar  as  he  knows  him- 
self; for  his  self-knowledge  is  furthermore  the  self-consciousness  which  he 
has  in  man,  and  man's  knowledge  of  God  is  continued  in  the  knowledge  of 
himself  which  he  [man]  has  in  God"  {Encvclopedia  §564,  quoted  bv  E  Brehier, 
op.  cit.,  111.684,  cf.  681,  686). 

i^Like  French  esprit,  German  Geisf  can  mean  both  "mind"  and  "spirit." 
i^The  first  calculating  machines  had  already  been  contrived  by  Raymond  Lull, 
Blaise  Pascal,  and  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibniz. 
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by  Becoming.  In  this  manner  we  have  derived  the  first  three 
of  Hegel's  272  categories." i-+ 

If  the  beginnings  of  Hegel's  dialectic  in  logic  ("the  Idea  in 
itself,  or  the  LOGICAL  IDEA"),  and  especially  its  continuation  in 
natural  science  ("the  Idea  outside  itself,  or  NATURE"),  require  an 
astonished  suspension  of  disbelief  on  the  part  of  the  present-day 
reader,  its  termination  in  the  Geisteswissensctiaften^^  ("the  Idea  in 
and  for  itself,  or  SPIRIT"),  in  contrast,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
wide-ranging,  and  indeed  exciting  forays  in  the  whole  history  of 
philosophy.  As  the  reader  will  have  come  to  expect,  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  of  which  is  further  subdivided  into  three  subparts. 
The  parts  and  sub-parts  are:  Subjective  Spirit  (Anthropologyi^— the 
Soul;  Phenomenology— Consciousness;  Psychology— Mind);  Objective 
Spirit  (Abstract  Right  or  Law;  Morality;  Social  Ethics);  and  Absolute 
Spirit  (Art;  Religion;  Philosophy). 

As  we  might  expect  from  Hegel's  long  involvement  with  Chris- 
tianity, for  him  the  Absolute  religion i^  is  Christianity: 

"Religion,  in  general,  is  a  step  [beyond  art]  toward  the  univer- 
sality of  thought;  it  proceeds  not  through  pure  abstraction  [as 
does  philosophy]  but  through  picture-thinking.  And  picture- 
thinking  is  the  highest  type  of  thought  of  which  the  masses  are 
capable.  Religion,  then,  would  seem  to  be  a  substitute  for  pure 
philosophy.  But  each  religion  has  an  inner  thought-content 
which  remains  when  its  figurative  and  sensuous  form  has  been 
removed. 

".  .  .  In  Christianity  the  increasing  spirituality  we  have 
noticed  becomes  Absolute,  and  God  truly  personal.     Indeed, 


i^w.  L.  Reese,  loc.  cit.,  word  order  slightly  changed.  —The  idea  is  that,  as  abso- 
lutely unqualified  and  characterless  Being  is  indistinguishable  from  abso- 
lutely unqualified  and  characterless  Nothing,  "Being. ..turn[s]  into  its  op- 
posite" viz.  passes  into  Nothing.  --  On  the  vacuity  of  some  20th-century  at- 
tempts to  use  the  concept  of  Being  (and  Nothingness),  see  Sidney  Hook,  "The 
Quest  for  'Being'"  in  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  vol.  L  no.  24  (19  Nov.  1953),  pp. 
709-31;  now  also  in  his  The  Quest  for  Being.... 

l^This  term,  originally  Schiel's  German  translation  of  J.  S.  Mill's  "moral  scien- 
ces" (H.G.Gadamer,  Truth  and  Method,  2nd  ed.,  p.  3  and  n.  1)  literally  means 
"sciences  of  the  mind  or  spirit,"  but  in  fact  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  present- 
day  English.  As  contrasted  with  the  "natural  sciences,"  it  includes  both  the 
socicil  and  behavioral  "sciences"  and  the  artistic  and  humanistic  "disciplines." 
^^^" Anthropology"  here  means,  not  the  natural-scientific  or  later  ethnological 
study  of  Man  to  which  the  English  term  has  been  restricted  since  ca.  1600,  but 
rather  the  broader  Continental  discipline  of  philosophical  anthropology  or 
theory  of  Man-in-general  and  specifically  of  Man's  soul. 

'^The  Christian  religion  is  Absolute  in  thought-content,  but  only  philosophy  is 
Absolute  in  form  as  well.  See  just  below. 
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Christianity  presents  the  Absolute  truth,  but  in  pictorial  form. 
The  dogmas  of  the  church— the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  Redemp- 
tion, Resurrection— provide  these  pictures." '^ 
Thus  Christianity  presents  an  inner  and  Absolute  thought-content, 
yet  clothed  in  figurative,  sensuous,  pictorial  form.  It  is  the  job  of 
philosophy— Hegel's  philosophy— to  unveil  that  truth  in  its  Absolute 
form: 

".  .  .  Philosophy  presents  the  Absolute  truth  in  its  Absolute 
form-as  pure  thought.  ^ 9  This  does  not  happen  at  once,  but 
only  through  the  historical  development  of  the  discipline, 
which  really  means  that  philosophy  reaches  Absolute  truth  in 
Hegel.  And  the  final  proof  of  Christianity,  let  it  be  noticed,  is 
the  entire  Hegelian  system.  The  Idea  now  has  itself  for  its  ob- 
ject, which  had  been  the  goal  of  the  deduction  all  along."^o 

Thus  we  see  that  Hegel,  in  constructing  a  logical  edifice 
big  enough  to  house  "the  IDEA"  viz.  "all  reality,"  has  raised  dialectic 
to  a  level  unequalled  before  or  since.  His  influence  would  be  im- 
mense among  both  conservative  "Hegelians  of  the  right"  and  Young 
Turk  "Hegelians  of  the  left,"^!  and  even  into  the  20th  century.  To 
some  of  those  most  strongly  influenced  by  him,  let  us  now  turn. 

2.  The  19th-century  Roman  Catholic  Tubingen 
School.  As  we  have  already  treated  this  school  in  our  section 
IV.D.2.a  above,  we  may  here  simply  refer  the  reader  to  that  treat- 
ment and  to  the  bibliography  cited  there. 

3.  F.  C.  Baur  and  the  19th-century  Protestant 
Tubingen  School.   If  F.  W.  J.  von  Schelling's  1802/03  "Lectures  on 


i^W.  L  Reese,  loc.  cit.,  p.  215. 

I'^Again,  for  Aristotle,  God  is  voiioig  vor\azMg,  "thought  about  thought." 
20Reese,  ibid.  -  See  also  previous  footnote.  -  It  was  only  shortly  after  Hegel's 
death  that  the  French  philosopher  and  inventor  of  sociology  and  positivism 
Auguste  Comte  (1789-18S7)  would  drastically  revise  Hegel's  art/religion/ 
philosophy  series  as  religion/philosophy/positive  science:  more  precisely,  as 
the  theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive  scientific  stages  in  the  growth  of 
every  science  and  every  society.  Comte's  idea  was  that,  as  archaic  religious 
man  had  attempted  to  explain  all  reality  by  mythological  divine  beings,  and 
classical  philosophic  man  had  simply  substituted  abstract  metaphysical  (non-) 
entities  for  those  earlier  mythic  beings,  modem  man  would  do  best  to  put  all 
that  behind  him  and  turn  to  positive  science  as  alone  truly  capable  of  ade- 
quately explaining  the  world  as  we  know  it.  Yet  not  too  many  years  later, 
Comte  would  turn  right  around  and  attempt  to  found  a  Positivist  Religion  of 
Humanity,  complete  with  rituals  according  to  a  Positivist  calendar,  and  a  hier- 
archy of  scientists  with  himself  as  High  Priest! 

^^On  some  of  these,  not  treated  here,  see  e.g.  David  McLellan,  The  Young 
Hegelians  and  Karl  Marx  (London,  Basingstoke:  The  Macmillan  Press  Ltd.,  1%9, 
repr.  1978,  Papermac  1980). 
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the  Method  of  Academic  Study"  had  been  the  original  stimulus  for 
the  19th-century  Catholic  Tubingen  School,  it  was  the  dialectic  of 
Hegel  which  provided  the  philosophical  framework  and  explanatory 
schema  for  the  work  of  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  and  the  19th-cen- 
tury Protestant  Tubingen  School  founded  by  him.  Bom  near  Stutt- 
gart in  1792  and  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  his  native  Swabia, 
Baur  studied  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  taught  at  Blaubeuren 
from  1817  until  1826,  and  at  the  University  of  Tubingen  from  1826 
until  his  death  there  in  1860.  In  order  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the 
intellectual  stages  traversed  by  Baur  and  his  school,  let  us  look  at  J. 
Haussleiter's  convenient  division  of  Baur's  Tubingen  career  into  three 
phases:  (a)  the  period  of  the  history  of  dogma,  or  preparation,  before 
1835;  (b)  the  period  of  biblical  criticism,  or  prosperity,  1835-48;  (c) 
the  period  of  church  history,  or  disintegration,  after  1848.22 

a.  Preparation  (before  1835).  Although  Baur  had 
earlier  been  more  or  less  a  follower  of  Schleiermacher  during  the 
years  culminating  in  his  three-volume  Symbolil<^  und  Mythologie 
(1824-25),  during  his  earliest  phase  teaching  at  Tubingen  1826-35 
he  gradually  made  the  transition  from  Schleiermacher  to  Hegel.  Cor- 
respondingly, in  contradistinction  to  Schleiermacher's  and  others' 
earlier  subjective  approach  to  the  study  of  church  history,  Baur's 
own  new  method  of  historical  research  was  designated  "objective 
criticism."  According  to  J.  Haussleiter: 

"The  fact  that  in  the  course  of  his  further  intellectual  de- 
velopment Baur  gradually  came  into  conflict  with  the  theology 
of  Schleiermacher  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  the  two  men.  There  was  no  trace  in  Baur's  method 
of  the  fusion  of  sentiment  and  reason  which  characterized  the 
other;  only  the  intellectual  side  was  allowed  to  be  heard.  His 
strong  point  was  his  faculty  of  conceiving  historical  phenomena 
objectively,  amid  the  surroundings  and  from  the  standpoint  of 

their  age "  (P.  8) 

". .  .  Dealing  with  Schleiermacher's  treatment  of  I  Timo- 
thy, he  considered  the  three  pastoral  epistles  [I- 11  Tim.,  Titus] 
from  the  same  historical  standpoint,  and  defined  the  task  of 
New  Testament  criticism  by  asserting  that  the  origin  of  such 
writings  .  .  .  could  only  be  explained  by  a  complete  view  of 


22j.  Haussleiter,  "Baur,  Ferdinand  Christian,  and  the  Later  Tubingen  School"  in 
The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge  (New  York,  Lon- 
don: Funk  &Wagnalls  Co.,  1908),  vol.  II  pp.  7-11.  Page  numbers  in  our  text  re- 
fer to  this  article.  Cf.  F.  L.  Cross  and  E.  A.  Livingstone  (eds.).  The  Oxford  Dictio- 
nary of  the  Christian  Church  (Oxford  etc.:  Oxford  University  Press,  2nd  ed. 
1974, 1988)  s.v.  "Baur,  Ferdinand  Christian,"  and  bibliography  there. 
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the  whole  range  of  historical  circumstances  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  definite  data,  they  were  to  be  placed.^^  With  this 
character  of  historical  objectivity,  the  new  criticism— which 
naturally  could  not  but  seem  merely  negative  and  destructive 
in  contrast  with  the  unfounded  assumptions  that  it  controver- 
ted—intended to  meet  the  arbitrary  subjectivity  of  the  hypo- 
theses which  had,  up  to  that  time,  played  so  large  a  part  in  New 
Testament  criticism.  The  above  statement,  substantially  in 
Baur's  own  /  words,  expresses  fully  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
Tiibingen  School."  (Pp.  8-9) 

Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Baur's  method  is  not 
equally  well  or  better  designated  Tendenzkritik  ("tendency  criti- 
cism" ^4)^  coming  as  it  does  under  the  sway  of  Hegel's  dialectic  of 
thesis/antithesis/synthesis.  Again  according  to  Ilaussleiter: 

"His  [Baur's]  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  determine  exactly;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  his  fundamental  view  on  the  essence  of  reUgion  and  the 
course  of  history  were  taken  from  the  Hegelian  system.  The 
transition  from  Schleiermacher  to  Hegel  was  a  gradual  process 
which  took  place  between  1826  and  1835,  in  the  nine  years 
which  have  been  called  the  period  of  preparation."  (P.  8) 

b.  Prosperity  (1835-48).  Hegel's  influence  is  es- 
pecially clear  in  Baur's  treatment  of  the  beginnings  of  church 
history,  where  he  describes  the  earliest  Judaizing  apostles  (even- 
tually led  by  James)  as  a  kind  of  thesis,  Paul's  liberating  and  univer- 
salizing reaction  thereto  as  a  kind  of  antithesis,  and  the  subsequent 
church's  mediating  and  reconciling  efforts  as  a  kind  of  synthesis 
commonly  designated  "early  Catholicism."  Haussleiter  describes  the 
"fundamental  assumption"  of  Baur's  and  his  Tiibingen  School's  dialec- 
tical program  as  follows: 

"The  theory  of  'objective  criticism,'  as  it  developed,  was 
that  the  older  apostles,  with  their  original  body  of  disciples, 
were  differentiated  from  the  other  Jews  only  by  their  belief 
that  the  crucified  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  All  the  elements  of  a 
new  reUgion  contained  in  his  life  and  teaching  were  forgotten, 
or  lay  undeveloped  in  the  apostles'  memory,  though  a  Stephen 


^^Emphasis  added  -  As  characterized  by  this  specific  definition  of  "the  task  of 
New  Testament  criticism,"  it  may  be  said  that  Baur's  "objective  criticism"  is 
still  very  much  alive  and  well  today— at  least  in  the  academy  if  not  in  the 
churches— although  subjective  interpretation  seems  recently  to  have  made  a 
comeback  in  the  form  of  historically  uncontrolled  "reader  response"  (in 
Hebrew:  midrash).  Baur's  Hegelian  schematism,  in  contrast,  has  long  since 
gone  by  the  board,  as  will  be  described  below. 
^'HDr  "criticism  of  tendency"  (Haussleiter,  p.  11). 
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attempted  to  enforce  them  and  sealed  his  testimony  by  his 
death.  When  Paul,  by  a  wonderful  divination,  by  a  train  of 
reasoning  from  the  cross  and  the  resurrection,  rediscovered 
these  elements  of  universality  and  freedom,  the  Church  stood 
suspiciously  aloof.  The  older  apostles,  indeed,  with  a  liberality 
difficult  to  understand  in  the  premises,  accepted  Paul  as  an 
equal  fellow  laborer  and  admitted  his  right  to  the  mission  to 
the  Gentiles.  But  a  section  of  the  Church  remained  obstinately 
hostile.  Paul  appears,  therefore,  constantly  prepared  for  com- 
bat, and  when  an  epistle  presents  him  in  any  other  mood,  it  is 
ipso  facto  unauthentic.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  became  all  the 
more  necessary  for  the  next  age  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  the 
Church;  when,  accordingly,  there  is  perceived  a  conciliatory 
tone  in  an  epistle,  when  it  speaks  much  of  the  Church  and  its 
unity  of  belief,  no  further  mark  of  a  post-apostolic  origin  is 
needed."  (P.  9) 

c.  Disintegration  (after  1848).  But  the  influence  of 
Hegel  was  not  to  last.  It  came  to  grief  when  the  synoptic  Gospels 
would  simply  not  fit  into  the  Hegelian  scheme,  and  Baur's  "objective 
criticism"  and  Tendenzkritik  were  soon  replaced  by  the  "literary- 
historical  method"  of  Hilgenfeld  and  others.  Haussleiter  describes  the 
Tubingen  School's  demise  thus: 

"When  the  attempt  to  construct . . .  ['the  actual  course  of  events' 
surrounding  the  synoptic  Gospels]  a  priori  failed,  an  advantage 
was  given  to  the  'literary-historical  method'  with  which  Hilgen- 
feld undertook  to  replace  the  criticism  of  tendency  [Tendenz- 
kritik]. In  his  Historiscti-kritische  Einleitung  in  das  neue  Testa- 
ment (Leipsic,  1875)  the  Tubingen  views  were  modified  in  a 
large  number  of  points.  Thus  the  results  supposed  to  have 
been  attained  by  the  'objective  criticism'  of  Baur  were  called  in 
question  by  his  own  fellow  workers;  and  when  he  died  [on  2 
Dec.  1860],  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  his  school,  at  least 
in  the  narrower  sense,  died  with  him."  (P.  11) 

4.  Soren  Kierkegaard  (1813-55):25 

a.  Introduction.  In  the  old  days,  the  founders  of 
our  country— whether  of  1620  or  of  1776— fought,  bled  and  died  to 
bring  into  existence  what  is  now  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
many  other  immigrants  fought,  bled  and  often  died  in  order  that 
they  too  might  become  part  of  this  brave  New  World.    Today,  how- 


^^In  what  follows,  we  have  tried  to  do  justice  not  least  to  some  most  helpful 
comments  by  Mr.  William  Crout.  The  extent  to  which  we  have  succeeded  is  of 
course  another  question. 
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ever,  things  are  different.  Although  occasional  would-be  immigrants 
remind  us  from  time  to  time  what  is  at  stake,  most  Americans  can 
and  do  simply  take  their  Americanness  for  granted.  Being  American 
no  longer  means  having  to  fight,  bleed  or  die.  Instead,  it  means 
having  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  sit  back  and  historically  contem- 
plate (or,  alternatively,  ignore)  how  America  came  into  being  and 
how  we  came  to  be  part  of  it.  Indeed,  as  American  history  was 
taught  just  a  few  decades  ago,  it  meant  contemplating  how  all  of 
world-history  undertook  its  inexorable  Long  March  in  order  precise- 
ly to  attain  its  ultimate  culmination  in  the  present  state  and  status  of 
America.  What  had  once  been  a  matter  of  hfe-and-death  practical 
action  had  now  become  a  matter  of  self-satisfied  theoretical  contem- 
plation. 

So  too  it  was  with  the  European— and  in  his  eyes  specifically 
Danish— Christendom  of  Kierkegaard's  day.  If  it  had  once  been  the 
case  that  "the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Oiurch"  (TertuUian), 
by  Kierkegaard's  day  the  Church  and  Christendom  had  long  sur- 
passed its  seedling  stage  to  become  a  mighty  oak  tree— equalling 
perhaps  even  that  of  La  Fontaine's  fable  "The  Oak  and  the  Reed." 
Further,  Christendom  now  even  had  (to  change  the  metaphor)  its 
Vergil  to  sing  the  glories  of  how  it  had  so  heroically  attained  its 
present  state:  and  his  name  was  G.  W.  F.  Hegel.  Whereas  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Christianity  it  might  have  cost  one  everything  in  practical 
action— even  to  the  laying  down  of  one's  life— to  become  a  Christian, 
today  one  had  the  luxury  of  contemplating  (or,  alternatively,  ig- 
noring) in  all  its  theoretical  Hegelian  splendor  the  long-drawn-out 
but  ultimately  triumphant  fruition  of  resplendent  Christendom. 
Quantae  molis  erat,  Christianam  condere  gentem!  26 

But  just  as  there  are  those  who  regard  fat,  self-satisfied,  pluto- 
cratic America  as  the  ultimate  betrayal  of  our  country's  founders,  of 
their  ideals  and  their  sacrifices,  so  the  likes  of  Soren  Kierkegaard  re- 
garded European  and  specifically  Danish  Christendom— where  no-one 
needed  to  become  a  Christian  because  everyone  already  was  a 
Christian— as  the  ultimate  betrayal  of  what  "New  Testament  Christi- 
anity" was  originally  all  about.  And  so  consequently  to  Hegel's  ab- 
stract, theoretical  dialectic— where  abstract  concepts  are  more  real 
than  tables,  chairs,^^  or  concrete  Individuals— Kierkegaard  opposed 
his  own  dialectic  of  concrete,  individual  existence  whose  passionately 
hoped,  prayed,  and  striven-for  ultimate  goal  is  concrete,  individual 
Christian  existence. 


26"vvhat  a  task  it  was  to  found  the  Christian  race!" 

27Cf.  e.g.  W.  T.  Stace,   The  Philosophy  of  Hegel  (Macmillan,    1924;  repr.   New 

York:  Dover,  1955),  pp.  7-13. 
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As  said,  in  Kierkegaard's  day— when  tiie  Danisii  Cliurcii  was 
simply  tiie  Danish  nation  at  prayer— European  and  specifically  Danish 
Christendom  was  simply  a  place  where  everyone—whether  he 
knew  or  cared  about  it  or  not— was  a  "Christian,"  as  it  were  by  defini- 
tion. Such  a  state  of  affairs  we  might  compare  to  Hegel's  first  logical 
category  of  "Being."  —But,  said  Kierkegaard,  in  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
where  the  essence  of  "New  Testament  Christianity"  is  so  massively 
betrayed  across  the  board,  the  actual  truth  of  the  matter  is  that— 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not— no-one  is  a  Christian.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  we  might  compare  to  Hegel's  second  category  of  "Nothing."  — 
But  since  such  is  the  case,  concluded  Kierkegaard,  the  real,  true  and 
burning  issue  consequently  becomes:  How  then— in  such  a  compla- 
cently, nay  willfully  and  thus  disastrously  self-deceiving  state  of  af- 
fairs—am I  to  become  a  Christian?  Such  a  daunting  but  crucial  task 
we  might  finally  compare  to  Hegel's  third  category  of  "Becoming." 

Just  as  no-one  can  take  a  bath  for  someone  else,  just  as  no-one 
can  die  anyone  else's  death  but  his  own,  so  no-one  can  become  a 
Christian  for  anyone  else  but  himself.  For  this  reason  Kierkegaard 
did  not  regard  himself  as  already  a  Christian  (like  his  "Christian" 
pseudonym  Anti-Climacus),  but  rather  regarded  it  as  absolutely  es- 
sential to  become  a  Christian  himself,  before  presuming  to  tell  any- 
one else  how  to  do  it.  For  similar  reasons,  perhaps,  Kierkegaard 
never  sought  ecclesial  ordination,  although  he  had  all  the  qualifica- 
tions; for  ordination  would  imply  that  he  already  was  a  Christian, 
whereas  precisely  this  was  for  him  the  burning  question  at  issue. 

b.      How      Kierkegaard's      Dialectic      Begins, 
Continues,  and  Ends: 

i.  Beginning.  According  to  Martin  Heideg- 
ger, "as  regards  his  ontology,  he  [Kierkegaard]  remained  completely 
dominated  by  Hegel  and  by  ancient  philosophy  as  Hegel  saw  it "28 
Yet  as  Hermann  Diem  and  others  have  pointed  out,  the  first  and  cru- 
cial difference  between  Kierkegaard's  dialectic  and  that  of  his  great 
adversary  Hegel  is  its  starting  point: 

".  .  .  to  the  pure  Being  of  Hegel,  Kierkegaard  opposes  the 

individual  existence  of  the  thinker  himself."^^ 

"For  this  reason  Kierkegaard  takes  as  the  starting  point  of  his 

dialectic,  not  reality  in  general  as  Hegel  does,  but  the  individual 

reality  of  the  thinker  himself."^o 


28Martin  Heidegger,  Being  and  Time  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,   1962,  1990),  p. 

494,  n.  vi  to  p.  H.235;  cf.  his  Sein  und  Zeit,  p.  235  n.  1. 

^^Hermann   Diem,   Kierkegaard's   Dialectic   of  Existence  ([1950]   Edinburgh, 

London:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1959),  p.  9,  translation  slightly  revised. 

30/bid.,  p.  21. 
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Another  way  of  putting  it  is  to  say  that,  whereas  Hegel  posits  Iden- 
tity (what  Tillich  calls  the  identity  of  essence  and  existence,  viz. 
"essentialism"),  SK  presents  life  as  contradiction:  "Life  is  contradic- 
tion"; 'To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question."3i  Thus 

"Existential  contradictions  ('collisions':  subjective  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  self,  objective  in  life  experienced^)  become  the 
driving  force  of  SK's  existential  dialectic.  'Hegel,'  he  [SK]  says, 
'has  never  done  justice  to  the  category  of  transition.'" -^^ 

ii.  Continuation.  Not  surprisingly,  Kierke- 
gaard's mode  of  dialectic  also  differs  sharply  from  Hegel's: 

"Here  it  is  a  question  of  what  Kierkegaard,  as  we  have  seen, 
calls  the  absolute  /  distinction  between  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative dialectic.  This  quaUtative  dialectic  of  Kierkegaard  must 
then  be  brought  out  in  its  bearing  on  the  individual  existence 
of  the  thinker."^^ 
With  specific  respect  to  Being  and  becoming, 

"again,  the  question  is  not  'merely  that  we  should  begin  with 
Being  or  becoming.  No,  the  question  about  becoming,  about 
movement,  comes  again  at  every  point;  if  we  do  not  begin  by 
presupposing  kinesis  [movement],  we  do  not  move  from  the 
spot  with  seyn  [Being]. ...'^5  For  SK,  ontology,  as  mathematics,  is 
hypothetical.''^^ 

iii.  Ending.  Finally,  since  according  to  Kier- 
kegaard "Every  philosophy  which  begins  with  a  presupposition, 
naturally  ends  with  the  same  presupposition,"37  we  are  not  suprised 
to  learn  that  Hegel's  and  Kierkegaard's  dialectics  arrive  at  quite  dif- 
ferent final  results  or  ending  points: 

"In  the  work  of  Kierkegaard's  existential  dialectic,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  a  [Hegelian  or  other]  closed  system  which  is  un- 
folded from  specific  principles  and  which,  by  the  application  of 
a  particular  method  to  a  particular  statement  of  the  problem, 
must  inevitably  reach  a  particular  conclusion.  .  .  .  Kierkegaard 
himself  . .  .  causes  John  Climacus  to  say:  'there  can  be  a  logical 
system,  but  there  cannot  be  a  system  of  existence.'   The  unify- 


3iWilliam  Crout,  personal  comunication  of  16  Sept.  1994,  citing  Paul  Tiilich's 

Systematic  Theology  vol.  II  and  quoting  SK. 

32See  SK,  The  Sickness  Unto  Death. 

^^S.K.s  PapirerW  C80,  1842-43;  William  Crout,  loc.  cit.. 

^'^Hermann  Diem,  op.  cit.  pp.  9-10,  referring  back  to  Diem's  p.  8  and  n.  4  where 

he  quotes  from  S.K.s  PapirerVII(A),  p.  84. 

35S.KS  PapirerX^  A  324,  1849-50. 

^^William  Crout,  loc.  cit. 

37S.K.S  Samlede  Vaerker,  XIII,  132;  Der  Begriff  der  Ironie  (Munich,  1929),  p.  34; 

quoted  by  Diem,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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ing  point  at  which  the  disparate  elements  are  /  brought  to- 
gether does  not  here  lie  in  any  ultimate  principle  of  thought 
but  in  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  a  concrete  man,  this  in  a 
special  way  unique  Soren  Kierkgaard,  who  cannot  escape  his 
self-identity  and  who  with  concentrated  passion  wishes  to 
master  his  life  by  thought/'^s 

c.  "Stages  on  Life's  Way."  Despite  the  vehe- 
mence of  Kierkegaard's  radical  corrective  to  Hegel's  logical  system, 
perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  understand  the  totality  of  Kierkegaard's 
thought  is  to  understand  it,  not  as  anything  like  a  "system,"39  but  as 
something  like  a  schema  presented  by  his  various  "forms  of  life"  or 
"modes"  or  "spheres  of  existence,"-^  or— more  dramatically— by  what 
he  calls  "stages  on  life's  way."-+i  Somehow  seeming  to  foreshadow 
both  the  developmental  psychological  stages  of  Sigmund  Freud  and 
Erik  Erikson  and  the  ethical  levels  described  by  a  Lawrence  Kohlberg, 
Kierkegard's  modes  of  existence  are— quite  summarily— the  aes- 
thetic, the  ethical,  and  the  religious,  this  last  being  further  sub- 
divided into  what  he  will  later  call  general  "Religiousness  A"  and  spe- 
cifically Christian  "Religiousness  B."^2  xhe  aesthetic  life  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  "young  romanticist"-^^  whose  papers  are  gathered  in  the 
first  volume^*  of  Either/Or*^  and  conclude  with  the  "Diary  of  the  Se- 
ducer," viz.  of  Kierkegaard's  updated  version  of  Mozart's  Don  Giovan- 
m.  The  ethical  life  is  exemplified  by  the  "mature  ethical  idealist"^^ 
Judge  William,  whose  papers  are  gathered  in  the  second  volume  of 


^^Ibid.,  pp.  188-189  (emphases  added),  quoting  from  S.K.s  Samlede  Vaerker 
VII,88;  S.K.:  Gesammelte  H^erice  VI,  193. 

^^Again,  for  SK's  Johannes  Climacus,  "there  cannot  be  a  system  of  existence." 
■^"...Tillich... later  in  life  [spec.  1959]  rejected  the  metaphor  'levels'  for  'dimen- 
sions'..." (William  Crout,  loc.  cit.). 
4iThe  title  of  SK's  book  published  in  1845. 

42in  Fear  and  Trembling  (1843:  see  just  below),  SK  personifies  these  two  modes 
of  reUgousness  by  what  he  calls  the  "Knight  of  Infinite  Resignation"  or  "Re- 
nunciation," and  the  "Knight  of  Faith."  In  his  Concluding  Unscientific  Post- 
script {1846),  he  further  discusses  the  two  modes  as  general  "Religiousness  A" 
and  specifically  Christian  "Religiousness  B." 
"^■''Howard  A.  Johnson's  term  (see  just  below). 
"Called  "Part  1,  containing  the  Papers  of  A." 

■^'^First  published  in  1843.  The  title  refers  to  the  necessity  to  choose  which 
mode  of  life  one  will  follow.  "All  the  papers  of  Either/Or  vol.  I  are  productions 
of  and  represent  the  young  man  'A'  who  incarnates  aesthetic  existence  (sheer 
immediacy,  existence  in  the  moment,  even  when  calculated  as  by  the  Seducer-- 
or,  as  Johannes  Climacus  says  contra  Hegel,  in  abstraction,  as  represented  by 
the  metaphysical),  and  to  whom.. .Judge  William,  the  ethicist,  responds  in 
fither/Or vol.  11"  (William  Crout,  loc.  cit.) 

46Again  Howard  A.  Johnson's  term,  on  p.  v  of  his  "Foreword  by  the  Reviser"  to 
vol.  I. 
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Either/Or.  The  transition  to  the  third,  religious  mode  of  Ufe  is  indi- 
cated in  this  volume  by  the  brief  "Ultimatum"  which  closes  the  book: 
a  sermon  entitled  "The  edification  contained  in  the  thought  that,  as 
against  God,  we  are  always  in  the  wrong." 

In  his  shorter  work  entitled  Fear  and  Trembling,'^''  Kierkegaard 
examines  more  closely  the  transition  from  the  ethical  to  the  religious 
mode,  and  this  latter  specifically  as  the  category  of  faith.  Starting 
out  with  repeated  meditations  on  God's  command  to  Abraham  to  sac- 
rifice his  only  son  Isaac  (Gen.  22:1-19)— a  command  which  Kierke- 
gaard characterizes  as  the  "teleological  suspension  of  the  ethical"— 
Kierkegaard  then  goes  on  to  contrast  what  he  calls  the  "Knight  of  In- 
finite Resignation"  or  "Renunciation"  and  the  "Knight  of  Faith. "-*«  And 
just  who  are  these  two  doughty  cavaliers  in  the  Wars  of  the  Spirit? 
The  anchoritic  and  ascetic  Knight  of  Infinite  Resignation,  who— in  a 
single  movement  toward  the  infinite— leaves  all  earthly  cares  and 
considerations  behind  in  order  to  "strive  for"  and  "think  on  the  things 
above"  (Col.  3:1-2),  Kierkegaard  Ukens  to  a  ballet  dancer  who  soars 
heavenward  with  matchless  ease  and  grace;  but  who,  when  he  must 
return  to  earth  . . .  wobbles  just  a  bit.  The  worldly- seeming  Knight  of 
Faith,  on  the  other  hand,  hves  in  a  double  movement:  "having  given 
up  the  finite  for  the  infinite,  [he  then]  returns  to  the  finite  ...  'in 
the  power  of  the  absurd'  believing,  as  Abraham,  that  he  will  re- 
ceive tJie  finite  (Isaac,  or  Regina)  back  again.  Thus  to  return  to  the 
finite  again  is  to  make  'the  leap  of  faith.'"-*^  Unlike  the  dolorous 
Knight  of  Infinite  Resignation,  the  Knight  of  Faith  is  to  all  outward 
appearances  indistinguishable  from  your  most  bourgeois  imaginable 
burger,  nay  philistine.  "Wait,"  says  Kierkegaard,  "here  he  comes! 
Why,  he  looks  like  . . .  like  a  tax-collector!" 

d.  Arcana  disciplina.  Such  a  worldly- 
seeming  Knight  of  Faith,  at  first  glance  so  indistinguishable  from  the 
children  of  this  world  including  harlots  and  tax-collectors,  harks  back 


'♦^First  published  in  1843,  this  book  is  a  kind  of  phenomenology  of  faith.  The 
title  comes  from  Paul's  injunction  in  Phil.  2:12-13:  "Therefore.. .with  fear  and 
trembling  work  out  your  own  salvation;  for  it  is  God  working  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  work  for  [his]  good  pleasure." 

"^^In  SK's  later  Concluding  Unscientific  Postscript  (1846),  his  pseudonymous 
author  Johannes  Climacus  further  explicates  this  distinction  in  terms  of  gen- 
eral "Religiousness  A"  as  vs.  specifically  Christian  "Religiousness  B."  "It  is 
not  until  Johannes  Climacus,  the  preeminent  dialectician  among  the  pseudo- 
nyms, that  the  most  thorough  and  complete  explicit  contrast  between  these  two 
forms  of  life  is  given— the  fully  analyzed  spheres  of  the  human  and  the  onto- 
logically  qualitatively  different  Christian — which  is  then  represented  ideally 
by  Anti-Climacus  in  Sickness  Unto  Death  (1849)  and  Training  in  Christianity 
(18[50]...)''  (William  Crout,  loc.  cit.). 
"^^illiam  Crout,  personal  communication  of  Aug.  19%. 
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of  course  to  Luther's  "free  Christian"5o  who,  precisely  because  he 
knows  that  he  is  saved  by  grace  through  faith,  is  thereby  freed  from 
worrying  about  his  own  salvation  and  enabled  thenceforth  freely— 
and  quite  earthily— to  serve  his  neighbor.^i  Similarly,  Kierkegaard's 
Knight  of  Faith  anticipates  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  representative  of 
"worldly  Christianity"  who  engages  in  "non-religious  interpretation  of 
biblical  concepts":  a  representative  whom  perhaps  Bonhoeffer  him- 
self personified  better  than  any  other.  —Yet  the  Knight  of  Faith  is  not 
just  a  worldling.  Surely,  if  there  is  any  distinction  at  all  between  the 
"children  of  this  world"  and  the  "children  of  light"  (Luke  16:8),  there 
must  be  something— some  internal  even  if  not  external  discrimen— 
which  distinguishes  the  two,  in  the  eyes  of  God  even  if  of  no  one  else. 
It  is  precisely  such  a  discrimen  which  we  suspect  Bonhoeffer  had  in 
mind  when  he  retrieved  the  ancient  concept  of  an  arcana,  disciplina: 
usually  translated  "arcane  discipline"  but— in  light  of  Bonhoeffer's 
own  concern  with  "discipleship" 52— might  also  be  translated  "secret 
discipleship." 

"When  Christ  calls  a  man,"  said  Bonhoeffer,  "He  bids  him  come 
and  die."5''  And  so,  in  his  own  way,  it  was  also  with  Soren  Kierke- 
gaard. Kierkegaard's  own  "secret  discipleship,"  we  might  say,  con- 
sisted in  his  truth  as  his  passionate  subjective  relationship  to 
the  objective  paradox  of  the  God-man  Jesus  Christ.  More 
specifically,  discipleship  for  Kierkegaard  consists  in  "contemporaneity 
with  Christ."  As  Hermann  Diem  puts  it: 

"When,  with  reference  to  Socratic  existence,  it  was  said 
that  'subjectivity  is  truth,'  the  corresponding  objective  truth  lay 
in  the  paradox.  And  because  no  other  relation  with  this  objec- 
tive truth  was  possible  except  its  passionate  personal  appropri- 
ation by  the  subjective  thinker,  the  converse  could  also  be  said: 
Truth  is  subjectivity.'    What  is  in  question  here  is  an  eternal 


50Described  in  Luther's  revolutionary,  liberating  1520  treatise  "On  the  Free- 
dom of  a  Christian." 

5ilt  is  a  puzzlement  how  Kierkegaard,  if  he  had  indeed  read  this  treatise  of 
Luther's— a  fortiori  in  dialectical  contrast  to  Luther's  De  servo  arbitrio  (1525) 
—could  still  characterize  Luther  as  "undialectical"  (Diem,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8,  9, 
quoting  from  S.K.s  Papirer,  X.3,  267  and  X.4,  394).  Yet  perhaps  Kierkegaard  was 
really  serious  when  in  his  diary  of  1847  he  wrote,  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  have 
never  read  anything  of  Luther's"  (ibid.,  p.  159,  quoted  from  S.K.s  Papirer, 
VIII. I[A],  465). 

52See  D.  Bonhoeffer,  Nachfolge  {1937);  E.T.  The  Cost  of  Discipleship  (1948). 
^^The  Cost  of  Discipleship  {op.  cit.)  1.4  "Discipleship  and  the  Cross,"  on  Mark 
8:31-38. 
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truth  whose  objective  and  subjective  reality  implies  the  being- 
in-truth  of  the  existential  thinker.s-^ 

"If  we  now  ask  what  objectively  corresponds  to  the  sub- 
jective truth  which  the  beUever  expresses  in  his  existence,  the 
answer  must  be,  'The  absolute  paradox  of  the  God-man.'  When 
man  in  his  existence  encounters  this  truth,  he  must  recognise 
himself  to  be  one  whose  whole  being  is  rooted  in  untruth,  i.e.,  a 
sinner,  and  if  he  faces  up  to  such  recognition  in  faith,  then  he  is 
the  forgiven  man  endowed  with  grace.  But  in  what  way  does 
he  become  confronted  by  this  absolute  paradox? 

"Since  it  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  eternal  and  an 

historical  fact,  he  must  encounter  it  as  an  eternal  fact  which 

has  entered  history  at  a  given  point.   Thus  he  encounters  it  in 

his  confrontation  by  the  historical  Jesus,  in  which  experience 

alone  now  there  can  be  contemporaneity  with  Christ,  since  the 

whole  of  the  rest  of  Christian  history  and  historical  media  have 

been  swept  aside."55 

Even  more  specifically,  for  Kierkegaard  discipleship  consisted  not  just 

in  Nachfolge  or  "following  after"  Christ,  but  in  the  imitatio  Christi,^^' 

and  that  unto  death: 

"In  Him  [Jesus  Christ]  God  has  become  man  in  order  to  show 
through  His  life  and  suffering  and  dying  that  a  truly  human  life 
can  consist  only  in  a  dying  to  the  world,  as  a  result  of  which 
man  obtains  the  good  pleasure  of  God."57 
And  indeed,  seeing  himself  as  "just  a  bit  of  cinnamon,"58  as  a  "correc- 
tive to  official  Christianity,"  59  Kierkegaard  ended  his  days  by  launch- 
ing his  famous  "attack  upon  Christendom. "^o    As  Hermann  Diem  de- 
scribes it: 


s^See  Diem,  op.  cit.,  p.  38  n.  5,  where  he  strongly   rejects   Harald  Hoffding's 
notion  that  SK  "sought  truth  in  the  subjective  (psychological)   sphere,"  and 
"made  it  the  object  of  personal  feeling." 
55Hermann  Diem,  op.  cit.,  p.  181. 

s^According  to  Dietrich  Ritschl,  we  are  called  not  to  imitate  but  lo  follow 
Christ.  Yet  the  New  Testament— and  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  saying  quoted  above 
—hold  out  the  perennial  threat  or  promise  that  at  any  time  this  distinction 
might  collapse. 

s^Diem,  op.  cit.,  p.  182;  cf.  pp.  186-187.  Diem's  last  clause  quoted  here  reminds 
us  how  easy  it  is  for  such  pious  imitatio  Christi  to  revert  to  works-righteous- 
ness. Surely  this  is  one  reason  for  Dietrich  Ritschl's  sharp  distinction  noted  in 
the  previous  footnote. 

58This  is  Karl  Earth's  biKchen  Zimt,  known  to  readers  of  early  Dialectical  The- 
ology, on  which  see  our  subsection  S  just  below. 
59Diem,  op.  cit.,  p.  157. 

^^See  Diem,  op.  cit.,  pp.  149-156  and  references  there;  S.K.,  Angriff  auf  die 
Christenheit:  Soren  Kierkegaards  agitatorische  Schriften   und  Aufsatze  1851-5 
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"He  [Kierkegaard]  used  up  the  remainder  of  his  income  in  fi- 
nancing his  strife.  On  2  Oct  1855  he  collapsed  in  the  street  and 
was  taken  to  hospital.  The  illness  of  which  he  died  on  1 1  Nov. 
remained  a  mystery  to  the  doctors.  When  the  costs  of  his 
funeral  were  paid,  his  means  were  entirely  exhausted.''^! 

"Moreover  in  his  challenge  to  the  Church  he  gradually  found 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  and  could  /  only  continue  to 
compose  variations  on  the  one  theme.  And  if  anyone  were 
foolish  enough  to  ask  what  would  have  become  of  Kierkegaard 
and  his  work  if  he  had  had  to  live  longer,  the  answer  would 
have  to  be  that  his  desire  had  been  to  solve  all  his  problems  by 
being  allowed  to  die  at  the  right  time.  And  the  fact  that  this 
desire  was  granted  could  only  confirm  him  in  the  view  that 
'Providence'  had  thus  willed  to  accept  his  sacrifice.  In  fact 
there  is  no  other  explanation  of  the  dialectic  underlying  Kierke- 
gaard's attitude  in  this  challenge,  except  he  understood  himself 
to  be  the  bit  of  cinnamon  which  in  the  interests  of  official 
Christianity  had  to  be  sacrificed. "<^2 

"The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,"  indeed!^^ 
And  so  lived,  felt  passionately,  wrote,  and  died  "that  individual"— an 
"engaged  author"  if  ever  there  was  one— with  his  dialectic  of  human 
existence  trying  every  day  to  become  Christian  existence.  To  think 
that  we  can  ever  be  quit  of  his  legacy  is  to  succumb— in  cowardly 
mindlessness— to  ultimate  forgetfulness  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian. 

5.  Dialectical  Theology: 

a.  The  designation  "dialectical  theology"  was  not 
coined  by  any  of  its  original  principal  proponents,  but  rather  "at- 
tached by  some  observer"  (Barth)  to  the  theology  of  those  Swiss  and 
German  Protestant  theologians  grouped  around  the  journal  Zwisctien 
den  Zeiten  ("Between  the  Times,"  1922-33),  viz.  Karl  Barth,  Friedrich 
Gogarten,  Eduard  Thurneysen,  G.  Merz,  and  then  Emil  Brunner  and 
Rudolf  Bultmann.  In  alternation  with  the  rubric  "theology  of  crisis"— 
referring  to  God's  Kpiaig  (krisis)  or  "judgment"  on  all  human  activi- 
ty^—"The  name  'dialectical  theology'  .  .  .  designates  only  the  first 

(Stuttgart,  1896). 
^^Diem,  op.  cit.,  p.  152. 
62Diem,  op.  cit.,  pp.  157-158. 

^■^It  is  perhaps  not  by  accident  that  this  passionately  existing  Christian  indi- 
vidual—whom Karl  Barth  described  as  "the  last  of  the  Pietists"— puts  one  in 
mind  of  Justin  Martyr, 
^f.  Rom.  2:2-3,5. 
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phase  of  the  'theology  of  the  Word  of  God,'  viz.  specifically  the  the- 
ology of  Karl  Barth  circa  1922,  from  which  the  other  members  of  the 
group  only  gradually  distanced  themselves. "^'^  xhe  year  1922  of 
course  saw  the  second  edition  of  Earth's  Romerbrief  {Epistle  to  the 
Romans),  on  which  Pannenberg  continues:  "The  classic  expression  of 
dialectical  theology  can  be  seen  in  the  second  edition  of  Earth's 
ROmerbrief  (1922),  with  its  understanding— oriented  toward  Kierke- 
gaard—of [divine]  revelation  as  a  paradoxical  unity-of-opposites  of 
eternity  and  time"  (col.  169).  Indeed,  as  presented  by  Barth  not  only 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  but  also  in  his  The  Word  of  God  and  the 
Word  of  Man  ('^  the  dialectic  is  at  work  here  on  at  least  two  levels: 
God's  true  relationship  to  man  as  revealed  by  God's  own  revelation, 
and  the  consequently  necessary  structure  of  all  proper  theological 
statements;  and  has  several  polarities  or  oppositions:  God/man, 
eternity/time,  God's  judging  "No"  (icri5is)/God's  redeeming  "Yes"  to 
man  and  his  culture,  etc.  etc. 

b.  Concerning  the  two  levels  on  which  the  dialectic 
operates,  Pannenberg  continues:  "'Dialectical'  here  [Romerbrief,  2nd 
ed.]  are  both  the  relationship  of  God  in  his  revelation  to  the  reaUty  of 
man  (p.  2),  and  the  structure  of  theological  statements  describing  this 
relationship  (p.  3)"  (col.  169).  On  the  necessarily  dialectical  character 
of  theological  statements  Pannenberg  says  further:  ". .  .  Theological 
statements  must  in  their  form  do  justice  to  the  dialectic  of  revela- 
tion. .  .  .  The  [theological]  dialectician  is  required  to  correct  every 
statement  by  an  opposite  statement,  'to  relate  position  and  negation 
reciprocally  to  each  other,  to  clarify  the  Yes  by  the  No  and  the  No  by 
the  Yes,  without  tarrying  more  than  a  moment  with  a  bare  Yes  or 
No'"  (col.  171). 67 

c.  But  perhaps  more  interesting  than  such  linguistic 
considerations  is  the  dialectical  nature  of  the  God/man  relationship 
itself,  of  God's  revelation  which  reveals  that  dialectical  nature,  and 
of  what  that  dialectical  nature  imports  for  man  and  all  his  works: 

i.  First,  then,  is  "the  infinite  quaUtative  dif- 
ference between  God  and  man"  (Kierkegaard)  which  is  revealed  pre- 


^^Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  "Dialektische  Theologie"  in  Die  Religion  in  Geschich- 
te  und  Gegenwart  II  (Tubingen:  J.C.B.Mohr  [Paul  Siebeck],  3rd  ed.  1958),  cols. 
168-174,  here  col.  169.  Further  references  in  the  text  of  this  subsection  are  to 
this  article. 

^Das  Wort  Gottes  und  die  Theologie:  Gesammelte  Schriften  I.  ET.  The  Word  of 
God  and  the  Word  of  Man  (1928).  Barth's  notions  were  so  contrary  and  indeed 
unimaginable  to  American  theology  of  the  time  that,  in  at  least  one  instance, 
the  English  translation  says  the  precise  opposite  of  Barth's  original  German. 
67pannenberg,  op.  cit.,  col.  171,  quoting  K.Barth,  Gesammelte  Vortrage  1  =  Das 
Wort  Gottes  und  die  Theologie,  p.  172. 
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cisely  by  God's  revelation.  As  Pannenberg  puts  it:  ". . .  The  revelation 
of  God  has  dialectical  structure,  because  it  unites  what  is  by  na- 
ture naturally  exclusive:  God  and  man,  eternity  and  time.  The  unity 
does  not  do  away  with  the  opposition,  but  unites  the  opposed  as 
such.  Therefore  it  is  'imperceptible'  [unanscliaulicti]  as  a  unity,  and 
to  be  described  only  from  the  opposition  which  it  unites"  (col.  169). 

ii.  Secondly,  that  "infinite  qualitative  distinc- 
tion" revealed  by  God's  revelation  means  nothing  less  than  judg- 
ment (li^risis),  not  only  upon  all  comfortable  philosophico-theological 
syntheses  of  God  and  man,  human  and  divine,  upon  all  cultural  syn- 
theses of  which  God  is  the  culminating  apex  and  summit,  but  upon 
man  himself  and  all  his  works:  "The  distinction  between  God  and 
man  attained  such  sharpness  only  as  it  was  understood  as  judgment 
upon  man  making  himself  independent  in  his  finitude"  (cols.  169f.). 

iii.  But  thirdly,  even  God's  judgment  upon 
man  and  all  his  works  is  nothing  less  than  totally  dialectical:  it  is 
God's  No  and  God's  Yes,  God's  condemnation  and  God's  redemption. 
And  indeed  it  is  this  dialectical  nature  of  God's  judgment  which  is 
seen,  ultimately,  in  Christ's  crucifixion  and  resurrection.  This  is  not 
so  clear  from  the  dialectical  theologians'  earliest  writings,  where 
Christ's  resurrection  is  hardly  distinguished— and  certainly  not  as  a 
"historical  event"— from  his  crucifixion.  But  it  is  this  theme  of  God's 
"double  election"— of  God's  "election"  of  Christ  for  both  condemnation 
(in  his  crucifixion)  and  redemption  (in  his  resurrection)— that  Barth 
will  subsequently  pick  up  and  expound  fully  and  brilliantly  in  his 
doctrine  of  Christ's— and  consequently  our— "double  election"  as  found 
in  his  Ctiurcti  Dogmatics  vol.  11/2.^8 

C.  Our  Own  Conception:  Three  Necessary— and  Neces- 
sarily Inter-related— Dialectics.  —With  the  exception  of  Hegel, 
our  problem  with  the  foregoing  dialectics  is  that  they  remain  entirely 
intra  muros  ecclesiae,  within  the  realm  and  bounds  of  Christian  the- 
ology. But  Tillich  and  Barth  have  already  pointed  the  way  toward  a 
dialectic  between  Christian  theology  and  secular  disciplines.  Our  own 
conviction  is  that  there  must  be  a  triple  dialectic,  each  one  of  which 
must  also  be  carried  on  in  awareness  of,  in  relation  to,  and  indeed  in 
dialectic  with  the  other  two. 

1.  Our  first  necessary  dialectic— assuming  that  we  are 
biblically  oriented  theologians— is  that  between  our  present-day  faith 
and  the  Bible:  on  a  more  academic  level,  between  our  present-day 
constructive  theology  and  the  Bible  interpreted  as  best  we  know  how 


^Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  U/ 2,  chap.  7. 
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as  a  literary,  historical,  and  theological^'^  collection  of  an-cient  yet 
some-how  normative  documents.  The  modern  history  of  this  dia- 
logue runs  at  least  from  Thomas  Hobbes  and  Benedict  Spinoza  to  such 
modern-day  hermeneutical  studies  as  Hans-Georg  Gadamer's  Truth 
and  Method  JO  Paul  Ricoeur's  Tune  and  Narrative  J  ^  and  Anthony  C 
Thiselton's  The  Two  Horizons'^  and  New  Horizons  in  HermeneuticsJ ^ 

2 .  A  second  necessary  dialectic  is  that  between  the  his- 
torical-critical study  of  the  Bible  and  such  non-Christian-theological 
not  to  say  secular  disciplines  as  ancient  history,  anthropology,  and 
sociology;  the  critical  study  of  literature  and  rhetoric,  folklore  and 
oral  tradition,  comparative  ancient  religions,  etcJ-* 

3.  A  third  necessary  dialectic  is  that  between  our 
present-day  constructive  theology  including  theological  ethics  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  not  only  past  and  present  academic 
disciplines— viz.  all  the  humanities,  arts  and  sciences  including  (in 
the  best  cases)  the  philosophies  thereof,75  but  also  all  such  secular  or 
quasi-secular  movements  as  either  have  intellectual  content  or 
could  in  any  way  interest  the  theologian.^^ 


^%  is  a  merit  of  N.T.Wright's  New  Testament  and  the  People  of  God  (Fortress, 
1992)  to  have  recognized  that,  as  all  three  of  these  categories  properly  and 
instrinsically  characterize  the  Bible,  all  three  approaches  to  the  Bible  must  be 
used. 

^OHans-Georg  Gadamer,  Wahrheit  und  Methode,  (Tubingen:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  [Paul 
Siebeck],  1%0,  5th  ed.  1985);  ET.  Truth  and  Method  (Sheed  &  Ward,  1975;  2nd 
rev.  ed.  New  York:  Crossroad,  1989,  repr.  1992). 

71  Paul  Ricoeur,  Temps  et  Recit  (3  vols.,  Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1983-85);  ET. 
Time  and  Narrative  (3  vols.,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1984-88).  -  See  also 
our  Chap.  VII  on  Henneneutics,  below. 

7^ The  Two  Horizons:  New  Testament  Hermeneutics  and  Philosophical  Descrip- 
tion with  Special  Reference  to  Heidegger,  Bultmann,  Gadamer,  and  Wittgen- 
stein (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans;  Exeter:  Paternoster,  1980). 
^^Marshall  Pickering/HarperCollins;  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1992. 
^'^For  some  excellent  examples  of  a  full  utilization  of  all  the  resources  available 
to  the  New  Testament  exegete,  see  Helmut  Koester,  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament (2  vols.,  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1982);  John  H.  Elliott,  What  is 
Social-Scientific  Criticism?  (Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1993);  N.T.Wright, 
Christian  Origins  and  the  Question  of  God  (5  vols.,  Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press, 
1992,  1996,...);  and  bibliographies  there. 

75  On  philosophy,  see  section  Ejust  below. 

76  As  such  "movements"  we  understand  e.g.  the  liberation  movements  of 
Blacks,  women,  the  Third  World,  gays...;  growing  ecological  awareness  and 
concern;  etc.,  etc.  Our  chaps.  X-Xl  will  treat  some  of  these  concerns,  still 
keeping  in  mind  that,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  the  Word  of  God  in  its 
theological  form  must  both  inform  and  be  informed  by  them,  but  must  never 
be  taken  captive  by  them. 
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But  before  embarking  upon  such  a  dialogue,  we  must  ask  a 
critical  question: 

D.  Dialogue  with  the  World,  or  "Intercourse  with  the 
Devil"?  "He  who  sups  with  the  Devil  must  use  a  long  spoon."  When 
the  church  and  its  theology  enter  into  a  dialogue  with  the  world  and 
its  various  Wissenschaften  or  disciplines,  as  we  here  propose,  how 
can  we  be  sure  that— reckless  of  Paul's  warning— we  are  not  being 
"mismated  with  unbelievers"  (11  Cor.  6:14);  that,  to  speak  with  Ter- 
tuUian,  we  are  not  contaminating  and  corrupting  "Jerusalem  with 
Athens";  that,  by  entering  into  a  dialogue  with  this  sinful,  corrupt 
and  fallen  world,  we  are  not  in  fact  entering  into  an  unholy  and  ulti- 
mately fatal  intercourse  and  alliance  with  "the  Devil"  viz.  with  what- 
ever potentially  demonic  forces  most  proximately  threaten  to  "capti- 
vate" and  enslave  us? 

1.  Karl  Rahner:  It  is  this  problem  that  the  Catholic  theo- 
logian Karl  Rahner  briefly  raises  in  his  1966  essay  "The  Historicity  of 
Theology,"77  specifically  in  his  section  111.3  on  "theology  and  the  sin- 
ner" (pp.  74-7 7). 78  Here  Rahner  recognizes  not  only  that  sin  has  also 
a  cognitive  dimension  and  that  theological  error  involves  also  what 
he  calls  a  "moral  dimension";  but  he  also  recognizes  that  both  world- 
lings and  theologians  are  equally  sinful  men  and  women.  For  faith 
has  not  only  its  cognitive  dimension  but  also  its  dimension  as  faith- 
fulness, trust,  fidelity.79  And  if  "doubting  Thomas"  (John  20:24-29) 
wanted  to  see  in  order  to  believe,  it  is  also  true  that  only  those  who 
believed  in  Jesus  were  enabled  to  see  his  miracles  and  that  he  was 
somehow  "son  of  God" 

2.  Discerning  the  Spirits  and  Winds  of  Doctrine:  If 
in  I  Cor.  12:10  Paul  tells  us  that  it  is  only  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that 
we  can  "discern"  viz.  "distinguish"  the  good  from  the  evil  "spirits,"  it 
is  curious  that  Paul's  disciple,  the  author  of  Ephesians,  uses  a  very 
similar  concept  when  he  warns  us  against  being  blown  about  by 


'77"Zur  Geschichtlichkeit  in  der  Theologie"  in  his  Schriften  zur  Theologie  VIII; 
E.T.  "The  Historicity  of  Theology":  chap.  4  of  his  Theological  Investigations, 
vol.  IX:  Writings  of  1965-67  I  (London:  Darton,  Longman  &  Todd;  New  York:  The 
Seabury  Press,  n.d.  [1972?]). 

78See  also  Avery  Dulles  S.J.,  The  Resilient  Church:  The  necessity  and  limits  of 
adaptation  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1977),  chap.  IV.  "The  Critique  of  Mo- 
dernity and  the  Hartford  Appeal"  and  Appendix  I  "An  Appeal  for  Theological 
Affirmation"  better  known  as  the  "Hartford  Appeal." 

"^'^Onthis  point  see  e.g.  Martin  Buber,  Two  Types  of  Faith  (London:  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul,  1951;  New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1952;  Harper  Torchbook  [subtitled 
The  Interpretation  of  Judaism  and  Christianity],  1961). 
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"every  wind  of  doctrine"  (Eph.  4:14).  How  then  can  the  Christian  the- 
ologian "discern  the  spirits"  (I  Cor.  12:10),  "test  everything"  and  "hold 
fast  what  is  good"  (I  Thess.  5:21),  whether  those  things  be  concepts, 
judgments,  doctrines,  causes  or  whatever?  According  to  Karl  Barth,  it 
is  only  through  Jesus  Christ  as  "the  Light  of  Life"8o  that  we  can  and 
do  so.  If  we  may  quote  from  our  little  book  One  Thing  Necessary. 

"...  How  shall  we~as  the  Aposde  Paul  says-'test  everything, 
and  hold  fast  to  what  is  good'  (I  Thess.  5:21)?  By  what  cri- 
terion shall  we  'test  everything'?  According  to  the  theologian 
Karl  Barth,  the  one  infalUble  criterion  is  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he 
calls  'the  Light  of  Life.'si  'In  His  light  we  see  light.'  Or  as  Karl 
Barth  explained  it  in  Chicago  in  1962,  if  the  light  of  Christ  is 
like  the  headlights  of  a  car  driving  down  the  highway  at  night, 
then  the  'reflected  lights'  of  this  world  are  like  the  cat's-eyes 
along  the  side  of  the  highway,  which  do  not  shine  by  their  own 
light  but  which,  when  struck  by  the  beam  of  the  car's  head- 
lights, light  up  and  reflect  that  light  back  to  us.  As  on  the  high- 
way, so  in  the  world:  when  seen  in  the  light  of  Christ,  some 
things  light  up,  [but  other  things]  do  not  Thus  and  only  thus 
can  we  'test  all  things,'  so  that  we  may  'hold  fast  to  what  is 
good."'82 

3.  Defanging  the  Zeitgeist.  In  section  III. 3. a  of  his 
aforementioned  essay,  Karl  Rahner  warns  us  that,  despite  the  neces- 
sary "dialogue  with  and  in  the  present-day  situation"  of  the  world, 
nevertheless  "theology  has  also  a  critical  function  toward  'the  spirit 
of  the  time'  [der  Zeitgeist]."  That  is,  "it  [theology]  must  have  the 
courage  to  contradict,  to  combat  the  ideological  attempts  conferring 
an  absolute  value  to  knowledge,"^^  to  convictions,  beliefs,  concerns, 
movements,  etc.  In  short,  one  of  the  indispensable  tasks  of  Christian 
theology  and  preaching,  as  servants  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  the  pro- 
phetic task  of  de-ideologization:  viz.  constantly  to  unmask  and  de- 
fang— to  "blow  the  whistie  on"— whatever  ideologies  happen  to  be  on 
offer  at  the  moment,  whether  economic,  political,  moral,  or  religious; 
whether  of  the  left,  right,  or  center;  whether  e.g.  the  divine  status  of 
kings,  of  the  Master  Race,  of  the  "politically  correct,"  or  even  of  the 
common  man;  whether  the  infaUibility  of  Mohammed  and  the  Qur'an, 
of  the  pope  and  the  Catholic  church  (considered  primarily  as  its  hier- 


soKarl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  lV/3  (first  half),  §69.2  "The  Ught  of  Life." 

^^See  previous  footnote. 

^^Charles   Dickinson,    One  Thing  Necessary:   The  Word  of  God  in    Preaching 

(Ilfracombe,  Devon,  England:  Arthur  H.  Stockwell  Ltd.,  1988),  p.  8. 

^^From  Karl  Rahner,  "The  Historicity  of  Theology"  (art.  cit.)  in  his  Theological 

Investigations  \ol.  IX,  pp.  75-76,  emphases  added. 
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archy),  or  even  of  Jesus  and  the  61516.8-+  For,  broadening  out  the  ven- 
erable Reformed  principle  of  Ecclesia  reformata  semper  reforman- 
da.  It  Is  what  Paul  Tilllch  calls  "the  Protestant  principle,"  and  of 
which  he  says: 

"Protestantism  has  a  principle  that  stands  beyond  all  its  reali- 
zations. It  is  the  critical  and  dynamic  source  of  all  Protestant 
realizations,  but  it  is  not  identical  with  any  of  them.  .  .  .  The 
Protestant  principle .  .  .  contains  the  divine  and  human  protest 
against  any  absolute  claim  made  for  a  relative  reality,  even  if 
this  claim  is  made  by  a  Protestant  church. . . . 

"The  Protestant  principle,  the  source  and  judge  of  Protes- 
tantism, ...  is  the  theological  expression  of  the  true  relation  be- 
tween the  unconditioned  and  the  conditioned  or,  religiously 
speaking,  between  God  and  man."85 
Again,  according  to  Tilllch,  it  is 

".  .  .  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  'fallibility'  of  all  religious 
institutions,  and  the  consequent  protest  against  the  infallible 
place  in  history,  the  cathedra  papalis;  or  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciple of  the  'priesthood  of  all  believers,'  and  the  consequent 
protest  against  a  priesthood  which  is  separated  from  the  lay- 
man and  which  represents  a  sacred  degree  in  a  divine-human 
hierarchical  structure.  Such  principles  are  matters  of  ultimate 
concem."86 

"Such  principles  are  matters  of  ultimate  concern."  Indeed 
it  is  not  only  good  but  absolutely  essential  to  remember  this— to  re- 
member that  in  all  things  "we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men"87— as 
yet  once  again  we  are  threatened  to  be  overwhelmed  by  yet  one 
more  ideology,  yet  one  more  "political  correctitude,"  of  the  sort 
which— from  above  or  below,  from  left,  right  or  center— has  beset  the 
human  race  from  the  beginnings  of  its  history. 


^^HDn  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  absolutely  crucial  thesis  that  this  secular  world 
needs  Christian  preaching  to  keep  it  from  re-sacralizing  itself  and  worship- 
ping some  new  idol  or  messiah,  see  Clyde  E.  Fant,  Bonhoeffer:  Worldly 
Preaching  (Nashville,  New  York:  Nelson,  1975),  which  includes  Bonhoeffer's 
"Lectures  on  Preaching"  (Finkenwalde  Lectures  on  Homiletics,  1935-39); 
Robert  W.  Duke,  The  Sermon  as  God's  Word:  Theologies  for  preaching  (Nash- 
ville: Abingdon,  1980),  chapter  on  Bonhoeffer;  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Ethics 
([1940-431  London:  SCM,  1955),  pp.  263,  295-96. 

85paul  Tillich,  "The  Protestant  Principle  and  the  Proletarian  Situation"  (1931), 
here  in  his  The  Protestant  Era,  p.  163. 

^'^Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology  III    (University   of  Chicago   Press,    1963, 
Phoenix  ed.  1976),  p.  208  (cf.  Index,  p.  432  s.v.  "Protestant  Principle").    Tillich 
references  here  were  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  William  Crout. 
87Acts  5:29;  cf.  Acts  4:19;  Plato,  Apology  29D. 
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4.  "The  Transfiguration  of  Politics."  But  if  two  in- 
dispensable tasks  of  Christian  theology  and  preaching  are  the  task  of 
"discerning  the  spirits"  and  the  task  of  "de-ideologization,"  that  is  not 
all  they  are  called  upon  to  do.  For  if  these  two  tasks  remain  in  what 
we  might  call  the  "theoretical"  realm  of  theology,  it  is  the  imprescrip- 
tible honor  of  the  American  theological  ethicist  Paul  L.  Lehmann  to 
have  carried  theology  and  preaching  over  with  equal  effect  into  the 
"practical"  realm  of  the  world.  And  it  is  not  just  about  theological 
ethics  that  we  are  speaking  here.^s  For  if  "a  man  can  smile  and 
smile,"  a  man  can  also  try  and  try  and  still  turn  out  "a  villain."^^ 
No,  for  Paul  Lehmann  in  his  book  The  Transfiguration  of  Politics,"^  it 
is  not  the  pitiful  ethical  or  moral  efforts  of— even  Christian— frail  and 
fallible  human  beings,  but  the  only  infallible  and  powerful  Word  of 
God  which  can  and  does  transform,  indeed  "transfigure"  human  poli- 
tics, from  a  Moloch  or  Kronos/Satum  which  inevitably  "devours  its 
own  children,"^'  into  something  which  can  become— but  only  by  the 
mysterious  grace  of  God— the  very  Aufbruch  or  new  action  of  the 
very  God  who  says  "Behold!  I  do  a  new  thing!"  (Isa.  43:19)  and  in- 
deed "Behold!  I  make  all  things  new!"  (Rev.  21:5). 


^^But  cf.  also  Paul  Lehmann,  Ethics  in  a  Christian  Context  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Row;  London:  SCM  Press,  1963;  repr.  Greenwood  Press,  1979). 
^^President  Wilson's  undoubted  idealism,  and  the  immeasurable  havoc  it 
wrought  at  Versailles  in  1919,  provide  only  one  of  many  kinds  of  examples  that 
come  to  mind.  -  See  II,D.4.c  "The  insufficiency  of  ethics"  in  my  One  Thing 
Necessary'  {op.  cit.),  pp.  21-24.  -  On  the  futility  of  "good  will"— even  indepen- 
dently of  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  good  will  and  good  works  toward  sal- 
vation which  so  expressly  exercised  Paul  vs.  the  Pharisees  and  Judaizers, 
Augustine  vs.  Pelagius,  Luther  vs.  Erasmus,  Calvinists  vs.  Arminians,  etc.— see 
e.g.  especially  the  Introduction,  and  Martin  Luther's  On  the  Bondage  of  the 
Will,  both  in  Luther  and  Erasmus:  Free  Will  and  Salvation  ("The  Library  of 
Christian  Classics:  Ichthus  Edition,"  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1969).  - 
See  also,  of  course,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society  (1932). 
90New  York:  Harper  &Row;  London:  SCM  Press,  1975.  As  a  foretaste  thereof,  cf. 
Paul  Lehmann,  "Karl  Barth:  Theologian  of  Permanent  Revolution"  in  Union 
Seminary  Quarterly  Reivew,  Karl  Barth  commemorative  issue,  XXVlIl.l  (Fall 
1972),  pp.  67-81;  and  Frederick  Herzog's  "Response,"  ibid.,  pp.  83-85. 
91  As  Pierre  Vergniaud  (1753-93)  and  the  Damon  of  Georg  Buchner's  play  Dan- 
ton's  Death  (I.v)  rightly  feared  for  the  French  Revolution;  as  Hannah  Arendt 
feared  for  all  revolutions.  See  Lamartine,  Histoire  des  Girondins  XXXVIIL20; 
Georg  Buchner,  Dantons  Tod  (1835-37);  ET.  by  Stephen  Spender  and  Goronwy 
Rees,  Danton's  Death  (London:  Faber  &  Faber,  1939;  repr.  in  Eric  R.  Bentley 
[ed.].  From  the  Modem  Repertoire  series  1,  Bloomington:  University  of  Indiana 
Press,  1949,  repr.  1958);  Hannah  Arendt,  On  Revolution  (New  York:  Viking 
Press,  1947;  paperback  1965);  cited  by  Paul  Lehmann,  The  Transfiguration  of 
Politics  {New  York  etc.:  Harper  &Row,  1975),  p.  3;  on  Hannah  Arendt,  see  Leh- 
mann's  chaps.  1-2  et  passim  with  notes. 
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—Such,  then,  are  three  of  the  many  tasks  of  Christian  theology 
and  preaching  as  servants  of  the  Word  of  God:  "discerning  the 
spirits";  "de-ideologizing"  both  the  communio  sanctorum  and  the  res 
publica'^-  and  "the  transfiguration  of  politics."  And  thus  it  is  not  just 
any  'V'orld"^^  with  which  we  have  to  do,  but  the  world  as  thus  re- 
deemed—redemptus  et  redi/nendus9'+— which  God  has  also  gracious- 
ly given  to  us  as  the  proper  and  honorable  interlocutor  and  conver- 
sation-partner of  the  Christian  church,  its  preaching  and  theology. 

E.  The  Dialogue  of  Theology  with  Philosophy:  A  Post- 
Barthian  View.  Karl  Earth's  own  suspicion  of  philosophy  is  notori- 
ous at  least  among  theologians,  and  indeed  has  been  dealt  with  per- 
ceptively by  both  philosophers  and  theologians.^5  jq  readers  of 
Barth,  as  of  such  treatments,  it  should  be  clear  that  what  Barth  was 
most  concerned  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  was  the  freedom  of 
Christian  theology  from  obligations  to  or  "entangling  alliances"  with 
any  given  world-view,  ideology  or  system  of  thought,  whether  philo- 
sophical or  other.  Just  as  Abraham  refused  to  indebt  himself  to  the 
king  of  Sodom  (Gen.  14:21-24),  so  Barth  refused  to  indebt  himself  to 
any  philosopher,  whether  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotinus,  Kant,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Marx,  Heidegger,  or  any  other.^^  As  Barth  put  it  rather  stark- 
ly, theology  may  use  philosophy,  but  only  as  the  Israelites  used  the 
Canaanites  as  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  (Joshua  9:21, 
23,  27).97 

If  we  ourselves  no  longer  necessarily  conceive  of  that  relation- 
ship in  quite  such  stark  terms,  that  is  largely  because  the  way  to  a 
more  peaceful,  post-Barthian  modus  vivendi  has  been  shown  to  us 
by  Barth's  own  doctrine  of  "the  Light  and  the  lights,"98  as  well  as  by 


'^^''Communion  of  saints"  and  "republic":  on  these  two  realms  as  concentric 
circles,  see  Karl  Barth,  Community,  State  and  Church,  ed.  with  excellent  Intro- 
duction by  Will  Herberg  (New  York:  Anchor  Books,  1960). 

^^Perhaps  in  league  with  "the  flesh  and  the  Devil,"  as  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  has  it? 

"^■^  Viz.  both  already  "redeemed"  and  still  "to  be  redeemed." 

^5see  e.g.  John  E.  Smith,  "The  Significance  of  Karl  Barth's  Thought  for  the  Re- 
lation between  Philosophy  and  Theology,"  in  Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Re- 
view, Karl  Barth  memorial  issue  (vol.  XXVllI  no.  1,  Fall  1972),  pp.  15-30;  and  Ro- 
bert W.  Jenson's  "Response,"  ibid.,  pp.  31-34. 

^^As  theologians  so  indebted,  Origen,  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Ritschl,  Tillich,  Bult- 
mann,  and  the  liberation  theologians  come  to  mind. 

97  The  whole  passage  Joshua  9:3-27  may  cast  some  light  on  Barth's  attitude  to- 
ward philosophy. 

98See  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  lV/3  (First  Half),  §69.2  on  Jesus  Christ  as 
"The  Light  of  Life";  Hendrik  Berkhof  and  Hans-Joachim  Kraus,  Karl  Earths 
Lichterlehre  ("Theologische  Studien"  no.  123;  Zurich:  Theologischer  Verlag, 
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James  Barr's  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  something  Hke  "natu- 
ral theology"  in  the  Bible  itself,^^  etc.  Yet  we  remain  convinced  that, 
as  peaceable  as  any  dialogue  between  theology  and  philosophy  may 
and  should  be,  it  must  (a)  remain  a  dialogue  and  not  become  a  syn- 
thesis, and  further  (b)  a  dialogue  in  which,  indeed  not  the  theologian 
or  his  theology,  but  the  Word  of  God  must  have,  be  and  remain  the 
first  and  last  word. 

That  said,  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  possibiUties  of  such  a 
dialogue  by  asking  (1)  whether  and  if  so  how  Christians  can  do 
philosophy  at  all;  (2)  whether  there  is  or  should  be  such  a  thing  as 
"Christian  philosophy";  (3)  what  kinds  of  philosophy  Christian 
faith  must  reject;  and  (4)  what  kinds  of  philosophy  Christian  faith 
can  accept  and  affirm. 

1.  Let  us  then  introduce  our  discussion  of  this  dialogue 
with  a  thesis,  a  question,  and  an  answer: 

a.  THESIS:  Any  discourse  which  presupposes  revela- 
tion, whether  overtiy  or  covertiy,  is  not  philosophy  but  theology.  If 
overtly,  it  is  theology.  If  covertiy,  it  is  theology  masquerading  as 
philosophy,  and  as  such  intellectually  dishonest. 

b.  QUESTION:  But  we  ourselves,  as  Christians,  must 
presuppose  revelation.  How  then  can  we  do  philosophy  at  all? 

c.  ANSWER:  Philosophy,  hke  science,  presupposes 
not  secularism  but  the  secularized  world,  etsi  Deus  non  daretur, 
"even  if  there  were  no  God"  (which  is  the  most  that  that  clause  can 
mean).  100  Further,  as  all  philosophy  (except  perhaps  logic)  presup- 
poses knowledge  of  the  secular  world  (viz.  scientia,  a  broader  term 
than  "science"),  all  philosophy  is  parasitic  upon  that  knowledge.^oi 

2 .  But  cannot  theology  and  philosophy  be  combined  into 
something  called  "Christian  philosophy"?  Both  Martin  Heidegger 
and  Karl  Jaspers  among  the  philosophers,  and  e.g.  Tertullian,  the  later 
Bonaventura,  Martin  Luther,  Karl  Barth  and  even  Paul  Tillichio2 


1978);  and  our  discussion  in  section  II. C  above. 

99james  Barr,   Biblical  Faith  and  Natural  Theology:   The  Gifford  Lectures  for 

1991  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press;  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  199.S). 

looon  the  crucial  difference  between  "secularism"   and  "secularization,"   see 

Schubert  Ogden,  "The  Reality  of  God"  in   his    The  Reality  of  God,  and  other 

essays  (New  York:  Harper  &Row,  1966),  esp.  pp.  6-12. 

loipor  a  closely  reasoned  rebuttal  of  philosophic  and  other  foundationalism, 

see  Nicholas  Wolterstorff,  Reason  within  the  Bounds  of  Religion  (Grand  Rapids, 

Ml:  Eerdmans),  1st  ed.  1976  =Part  1  of  2nd  ed.  1984. 

102  See  e.g.  Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology,  1.22-24,  27-28. 
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among  the  theologians,  have  rejected  such  a  possibUty  as  making  no 
more  sense  than  to  speak  of  "wooden  iron."io^ 

More  specifically,  as  to  such  things  as  the  purported  "philo- 
sophical proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,"  such  a  one  as  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell not  only  rejects  such  proofs  but  has  said  that  a  so-called  philoso- 
pher (e.g.  Thomas  Aquinas)  the  conclusions  (e.g.  the  existence  and 
unity  of  God)  of  whose  philosophizing  have  already  been  dictated  in 
advance  (e.g.  by  the  Christian  church),  has  thereby  forfeited  the  title 
of  "philosopher."  104  For  what  Thomas  Aquinas  is  in  fact  doing  here  is 
not  really  philosophy  at  all,  but  theology,  "from  faith  to  faith"  (Rom. 
1:17),  just  as  Anselm  was  explicitly  doing  theology  {fides  quaerens 
intellectum)  in  his  Cur  Deus  Homo  when,  explicitly  presupposing  and 
starting  from  such  explicit  theological  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  as 
(i)  the  honor  of  God,  (ii)  the  sinfulness  of  human  beings,  and  (iii)  the 
incarnation  of  the  God-man,  he  then  set  out  to  discover  and  explain 
(XoYov  6i6ovai)  why  the  first  two  of  these  articles  of  faith  logically  re- 
quired the  third  article. 

Despite  Karl  Earth's  book  Anselm:  Fides  Quaerens  Intellectum 
(1931), 105  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Anselm's  purported  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God  which,  starting  from  an  article  of  faith  pro- 
posing itself  as  a  necessary  and  indefectible  philosophical  defini- 
tion, then  purports  to  prove  therefrom  the  real  and  indeed  necessary 
existent  (God)  corresponding  to  that  definition,  lo^     To  the  extent, 


i03cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  "FaitJi,  Philosophy  and  Theology"  in  Conmiunio 
vol.  11  (Winter  1984),  pp.  350-363;  "Foi,  philosophie  et  theologie"  in  Communio 
X,5-6  (Sept.-Dec.  1985),  pp.  24-37. 

I04«jhere  is  little  of  the  true  philosophic  spirit  in  Aquinas.  He  does  not,  like 
the  Platonic  Socrates,  set  out  to  follow  wherever  the  argument  may  lead.  He  is 
not  engaged  in  an  enquiry,  the  result  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  know  in  ad- 
vance. Before  he  begins  to  philosophize,  he  already  knows  the  truth;  it  is  de- 
clared in  the  Catholic  faith.  If  he  can  find  apparently  rational  arguments  for 
some  parts  of  the  faith,  so  much  the  better;  if  he  cannot,  he  need  only  fall  back 
on  revelation.  The  finding  of  arguments  for  a  conclusion  given  in  advance  is 
not  philosophy,  but  special  pleading.  I  cannot,  therefore,  feel  that  he  deserves 
to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  best  philosophers  either  of  Greece  or  of  modem 
times"  (Bertrand  Russell,  A  History  of  Western  Philosophy  [1945;  New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1972],  p.  463).  —For  a  more  favorable  historicist  reading  of 
Aquinas,  see  Nancey  Murphy,  Theology  in  the  Age  of  Scientific  Reasoning 
(Cornell  Univ.Press,  1990),  (p)p.  9(-10),  quoting  Jeffrey  Stout,  Flight  from 
Authority  {\Jniv .  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1981),  p.  168.  Of  course  such  a  historicist 
reading  shows  up  Thomas'  arguments  as  just  as  implausible  today  as  they  were 
plausible  in  his  own  day. 

1051931,  2nd  ed.  1958;  E.T.  London:  SCM;  Richmond:  John  Knox,  1960,  repr.  Pitts- 
burgh: Pickwick  Press,  1975;  E.T.  of  2nd  ed.  Cleveland:  World  Publishing  Co., 
Meridian  Books,  1%2. 

lOGpor  Anselm  as  a  proper  Platonic  Realist,  the  definition  of  God  as  quo  majus 
cogitari  nequit  was  not  just  an  arbitrary  definition  (a  la  Saussure)  of  an  arbi- 
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then,  that  so-called  "Christian  philosophy"  is  not  free  but  must  reach 
conclusions  already  laid  down  and  dictated  to  it  by  Christian  revela- 
tion and  faith,  to  that  extent  it  is  not  "philosophy"  at  all  but  only 
Christian  theology  masquerading  as  philosophy,  lo^ 

3.  But  if  Christian  faith  and  theology  cannot  and  should 
not  accept  any  such  thing  as  "Christian  philosophy,"  neither  of  course 
can  it  ultimately  affirm  any  philosophy  which  excludes,  rejects,  or 
attempts  to  replace  Christian  faith,  theology,  and  the  notion  of 
Christian  revelation. 

a.  One  example  of  such  a  philosophy,  of  course,  is 
Marxism  in  its  pure  form,  for  which  it  is  not  just  a  by-product  or 
obiter  dictum  but  a  foundation-stone  that  any  religion  is  a  per- 
nicious and  ahenating  self-delusion,  and  as  such  "public  enemy 
number  one."  108 

b.  But  also  to  be  ultimately  excluded  is  any  thor- 
ough-going materialism,  109  determinism,  scientism  on  the  one  side,  as 
well  as  any  thorough-going  spiritism,  idealism,  soUpsism,  or  subjec- 
tivism on  the  other  side:  all  are  incompatible  with  such  basic  tenets 
of  the  Christian  faith  as  the  spirituality  of  God  (John  4:24),  the  reality 
of  the  material  world,  and  the  freedom  of  human  beings  within  it. 

c.  Thirdly,  Christian  theology  must  of  course  reject 
any  overarching  and  all-embracing,  non-Christian- theological  meta- 
physic  which  claims  to  give  an  ultimate  explanation  of  all  reality,  no 
And  why?  Because  in  fact  such  an  ultimate— even  though  not  com- 
plete—explanation of  all  reality  is  something  that  Christian  faith— and 

trar>'  word  or  signifier  {Dens  or  "God"),  but  a  necessary  truth  like  a  Platonic 
Ideal  Form. 

i07see  our  note  just  above  on  Thomas  Aquinas. 

108  On  an  attempted  Marxist  Christian  synthesis  which  in  fact  becomes  a 
"Marxist-Christian  ideology"  (J.  Hlul),  see  chap.  XI  below. 
I09special  cases,  of  course,  are  the  philosophies  e.g.  of  Lucretius  and  of  Ludwig 
Feuerbach,  philosophies  of  which  for  Christianity  the  ultimately  interesting 
and  serious  aspect  is  not  their  materialism  but  their  unmasking  of  inauthen- 
tic,  self-deceiving,  and  pernicious  forms  of  religiosity  including  Christianity. 
On  this  aspect  of  the  philosophy  of  Feuerbach,  cf.  e.g.  Karl  Earth's  "Introduc- 
tion" toL  Feuerbach,  The  Essence  of  Christianity  {^ew  York:  Harper,  1957),  as 
well  as  the  chapter  on  Feuerbach  in  Karl  Earth,  Protestant  Theology  in  the 
Nineteenth  Centurv  (London:  SCM,  1972),  pp.  5.S4-540. 

iiOAs  we  have  already  dealt  with  and  rejected  the  possibility  of  "Christian  the- 
ology" in  subsection  E2  just  above,  so  here  we  reject  any  overarching  meta- 
physic  which  excludes  Christian  faith  and  theology.  -  On  what  we  might  call 
certain  proposed  "substitutes"  for  Christian  theology,  cf.  G.  C  Nerlich,  "STEE- 
RING, Lizzie  Susan"  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy  {MsicmiMan,  1967).-  For 
a  persuasive  debunking  of  the  claims  of  metaphysical  ontology,  see  Sidney 
Hook,  "The  Quest  for  'Being'"  in  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  vol.  L  no.  24  (19 
Nov.  1953),  pp.  709-731. 
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Christian  theology  as  its  explication— claims  for  itself.  For  just  as  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  God  will  brook  no  other  gods  beside  Himself,  so 
Christian  faith/theology  can  brook  no  other  purported  ''ultimate 
explanations"  beside  itself.^ 

4.  Finally,  if  the  foregoing  sections  have  laid  out  the  rea- 
sons why  a  biblically  oriented  Christian  faith  can  ultimately  accept 
neither  an  explicitly  "Christian  philosophy"  nor  an  anti-Christian 
philosophy,  it  remains  for  us  to  ask:  What  kind  of  philosophy  (if  any) 
can  be  accepted  by  such  a  biblically  oriented  Christian  faith?  112 

a.  In  order  to  answer  that  question,  first  let  us  re- 
call what  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  has  said  in  his  aforementioned 
article,  viz.  that  what  has  been  called  the  "great"  or  "grand  tradition" 
in  philosophy  has  asked,  not  just  the  technical  epistemological  ques- 
tions which  seem  to  have  formed  the  staple  of  so  much  modern 
philosophy,  and  certainly  not  just  the  technical  questions  of  logic, 
language,  and  semantics  which  seem  to  be  the  main  topic  of  20th- 
century  analytical  philosophy;  but  rather  philosophy's  "great  tradi- 
tion" has  been  so  called  not  least  because  it  has  asked  the  great 
questions:  the  interrelated  questions  of  life,  death,  the  meaning  of 
existence,  the  ultimate  good,  etc.  11^    The  image  of  this  type  of  phi- 


^^^At  least  from  its  own  point  of  view,  such  a  biblically-oriented  Christian 
faith  would  thus  seem  to  simpUfy  things  considerably,  to  clear  away  many 
snares,  delusions,  and  pseudo-problems,  and  thus  to  let  us  get  down  to  the  real 
problems  of  living  together  peaceably  on  this  earth. 

ii^Although  we  do  not  discuss  them  in  this  chapter,  let  us  here  also  affirm  our 
strong  basic  agreement  with  two  rather  minimalist  20th-century  definitions 
of  philosophy  as  (1)  inter  alia  "the  critic  of  cosmology"  (Alfred  North  White- 
head, Science  and  the  Modem  World  [1926],  "Preface"  [but  cf.  chap.  V  ^35]); 
and  (2)  "an  activity  of  clearing  up  thought"  (the  later  Ludwig  Wittgenstein, 
Wittgenstein's  Lectures:  Cambridge,  1932-1935,  ed.  Alice  Ambrose  [Blackwell, 
1979],  p.  225;  quoted  by  Ray  Monk,  Ludwig  Wittgenstein:  The  Duty  of  Genius 
[London:  Jonathan  Cape,  1990,  repr.  1991],  p.  330).  The  fact  that  Whitehead 
went  on  to  write  Process  and  Reality  (1929)  and  Wittgenstein  to  write  Philo- 
sophical Investigations  etc.  etc.  presumably  in  partial  fulfillment  of  those 
definitions,  is  of  course  another  story. 

li^Indeed,  e.g.  in  late  antiquity  between  the  accession  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.D. 
161)  and  the  conversion  of  Constantine  (A.D.  313),  Middle  and  Neo-Platonism, 
even  as  they  swept  other  philosophies  from  the  field,  became  more  and  more 
simply  identified  with  an  all-consuming  quest  for  God.  Thus  E.R.Dodds  assures 
us  of  the  growing  "new  importance  attached  in  Middle-Platonist  speculation  to 
the  personal  quest  for  God";  that,  in  this  period,  "To  the  man  in  the  street  the 
term  'philosophy'  came  increasingly  to  mean  the  quest  for  God";  and  that  the 
incomparable  apogee  of  this  tendency  and  quest,  reached  by  the  great  mystic 
philosopher  Plotinus  (ca.  205-ca.  270),  founder  of  Neo-Platonism,  only  the 
more  quickly  thereafter  declined  into  the  "transformation  of  Neo-platonism 
into  a  religion  with  its  own  saints  and  miracle-workers"  (E.R.Dodds,  Pagan  and 
Christian  in  an  Age  of  Anxiety  [Cambridge  University  Press,  ©1965;  W.W.Nor- 
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losopher,  as  Ratzinger  reminds  us,  is  "the  image  of  the  Cynic,  of  the 
itinerant  philosopher,  who  cares  nothing  for  learned  theories,  who 
'preaches  because  death  obsesses  him'.  He  does  not  construct 
hypotheses,  but  seeks  to  master  life  by  meditating  on  death." ^i-* 

For  many  20th-century  Westerners,  such  questions  are  epito- 
mized by  Paul  Gaugin's  last  great  masterpiece,  "Eyou  venons-nous? 
Que  sommes-nous?  Ou  allons-nous?"  Yet  different  philosophies  have 
approached— or  avoided— such  questions  very  differently.  Thus  Iris 
Murdoch  starkly  contrasts  British  analytical  philosophy  with  Conti- 
nental European  existentiahsm: 

". . .  the  scene  of . . .  activity  is  for  the  modem  British  empiricist 
an  everyday  one  from  which  certain  conflicts  are  excluded. 
The  'world'  of  The  Concept  of  Mind  [1949]  is  the  world  in  which 
people  play  cricket,  cook  cakes,  make  simple  decisions,  remem- 
ber their  childhood  and  go  to  the  circus;  not  the  world  in  which 
they  commit  sins,  fall  in  love,  say  prayers  or  join  the  Commu- 
nist party."  115 

In  this  line,  Bertrand  Russell  notoriously  excluded  by  definition  from 
"philosophy"  the  very  issues  he  was  most  passionate  about  i^^ 

In  theological  circles,  by  contrast,  the  "existential"  asking  and 
the  Christian  theological  answering  of  such  questions  have  been  for- 
malized both  by  such  Protestant  theologians  as  Paul  Tillich  and  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  Second  Vatican  Coimcil.  Indeed,  Tillich 
structures  his  whole  "apologetic"  Systematic  Theology^^^  by  his 
"method  of  correlation"  between  the  questions  of  reason,  being,  exis- 
tence, life,  and  history,  and  the  respective  theological  answers  there- 
to in  terms  of  revelation,  God,  the  Christ,  the  Spirit,  and  the  kingdom 


ton,  1970J,  quotations  from  pp.  91,  92,  109). 

ii'*Ratzinger,   "Foi,  philosophic  et  theologie"  {Rrt.  cit.,),  p.  25  and  notes  1-2, 

where   he  quotes  from  F.  Gerke,  Christus  in  der  spatantiken  Plastik  (3rd  ed. 

1948),  p.  6;  and  refers  to  F.  van  der  Meer,  Die  Urspriinge  christlicher   Kunst 

(Freiburg,    1982),  pp.  .Slf.  -  Of  course  these  "great  questions"— both  existential 

and  metaphysical  alike— "have  been  asked  and  dealt  with  profoundly  by  Plato, 

the  Stoics,  and  the  whole  philosophical  tradition  to  the  20th  century,   and  in 

the  20th  century  by  people  like  Royce,  Hocking,  Whitehead,  and  Tillich"  (Wm. 

Crout).  Yet  Ratzinger's  poignant  formulation  seems  particularly  apt  here. 

115  Iris   Murdoch,  Sartre:  Romantic  Rationalist  (New   Havey:  Yale   University 

Press,  1953;  London,  Glasgow:  Fontana/CoUins,  1967,  repr.  1972),  p.  35. 

11^  On  the  positivist  dilemma  in  which  Russell  was  caught  here,  see  e.g.  Howard 

A.  Slaate,    The  Dogma  of  Immaculate   Perception:   a  critique   of  positivistic 

thought  (Washington:    University    Press   of  America,   ©1979),  chap.    Ill    "The 

Positivistic  Dilemma  in  Philosophy." 

11^  Five  parts  in  three  volumes,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951,  1957,  1%3. 

(Xithe  "method  of  correlation,"  see  esp.  vol.  I,  Introduction  D.12. 
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of  God.  —Only  slightly  longer  is  the  list  of  question  which  Vatican  II 
has  suggested  as  common  to  all  humans: 

"What  is  man?  What  is  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life?  What 
is  upright  behaviour,  and  what  is  sinful?  Where  does  suffering 
originate,  and  what  end  does  it  serve?  How  can  genuine  happi- 
ness be  found?    What  happens  at  death?    What  is  judgment? 
What  reward  follows  death?   And  finally,  what  is  the  ultimate 
mystery,  beyond  human  explanation,  which  embraces  our  en- 
tire existence,  from  which  we  take  our  origin  and  towards 
which  we  tend?"  us 
It  is  because  Christianity  answers  these  "great  questions"— Ratzinger 
reminds  us— questions  which  obsess  all  people  everywhere,  that 
Christianity  is  not  just  a  sectarian  or  ethnic  but  a  universal  religion. 
And   it   is   this   philosophical   (and  other)   asking,   and   Christian- 
theological  answering,  of  the  "great  questions"  that  put  us  in  mind  of 
the  first  function  of  a  philosophy  which  can  be  gladly  accepted  and 
affirmed  by  a  biblically  oriented  Christian  theology. 

b.  If  that  is  the  first  function,  then  the  second  such 
function  of  philosophy  which  such  a  Christian  theology  may  gladly 
welcome  is  that  of  constant  critic  and  gadfly.ii^  For  whether 
Christian  theology  knows  and  likes  it  or  not,  it  is  always  using  some 
philosophical  concepts  or  other  in  order  to  conceptualize,  explicate, 
and  express  its  own  understanding  of  the  faith.  But  such  willy-nilly 
philosophical  concepts  and  conceptualities  may  be  outmoded,  fatally 
flawed,  or  simply  misunderstood  and  misused  by  theology.  For  ex- 
ample it  is  philosophy's  job  to  tell  theology  that,  as  unsurpassable  as 
Aristotle's  science,  and  the  metaphysics  reared  thereon,  may  have 
been  in  his  own  time  and  even  down  into  the  Christian  Middle  Ages, 
yet  ever  since  1543  they  have  been  as  outmoded  as  the  geocentric 
cosmology  on  which  he  based  both  his  physics  and  his  metaphysics. 
—  Or  if  I  say  "Words  mean  this"  or  "Words  mean  that,"  it  is  philoso- 
phy's job  to  reply  "No;  Saussure  and  Wittgenstein  have  shown  us  that 
not  'Words'  but  'People  mean  things,'  by  the  totally  arbitrary  words 
which  they  use."i^o  —Or  when  e.g.  Rudolf  Bultmann's  program  of  de- 


' '8  Austin  Flannery  (ed.),  Vatican  Council  II:  The  Conciliar  and  Post-Conciliar 
Documents  (Dublin:  Dominican  Publications,    1975),  p.   738;  quoted  by  N.  T. 
Wright,  The  New  Testament  and  the  People  o/ God  (Fortress,  ©1992),  p.  123  n.  6. 
'  ^*^ee  our  note  above  on  Lucretius  and  Feuerbach. 

i^^t  is  also  philosophy's  job  e.g.  to  correct  Saussure  by  saying:  "If  human  lin- 
guistic signifiers  are  indeed  totally  arbitrary  within  the  limits  only  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  human  vocal  apparatus,  signifieds  on  the  other  hand  are 
not  as  arbitrary  as  all  that,  but  are  severely  shaped  by  the  context,  needs,  and 
life-world  of  the  given  linguistic  community."  (Cf.  pp.  Xll-Xlll  of  TuUio  de 
Mauro's  superb  "Introduction"  to  his  new  edition  of  Saussure's  Cows  de  lin- 
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mythologizing,  for  all  its  necessity,  nevertheless  presupposes  a  total- 
ly deterministic  Newtonian-Laplacian  universe,' ^i  it  is  philosophy's 
job  to  remind  us  that  such  a  deterministic  view  of  the  world  has 
been  outmoded  by  the  rise  not  only  of  quantum  theory  in  the  early 
20th  century,  122  but  especially  of  chaos  theory  during  the  last  30 
years.  12^  —  Or  when  such  philosophers  as  Sidney  Hook,!^^  Paul  Ed- 
wards'^s  and  Hiram  McLendon'26  find  Neo-Scholasticism's,  Martin 
Heidegger's  and/or  Paul  Tillich's  conceptions  of  "Being"— so  essential- 
ly central  to  their  systems— to  be  so  terminally  vague  as  to  be  mean- 
ingless,'2?  one  might  prefer  thereto  a  more  naturalistic  and  exten- 
sionalist  conception  of  "being"  such  as  that  of  Willard  V.  O.  Qjiine.i^s 
A  more  biblically  oriented  theologian,  for  his  part,  would  find  that 
his  belief  in  God  and  Spirit,  while  disallowing  Qjiine's  own  reductive 

guistique  generale,  Paris:  Payot,  1972,  1985.)  Thus  for  example  it  is  no  accident 
that  e.g.  Inuit  Eskimo  languages  have  many  words  for  different  kinds  of  snow 
and  ice  (cf.  e.g.  Peter  Hoeg,  Smilla's  Sense  of  Snow,  New  York:  Farrar  Straus 
and  Giroux,  1993)  but  none  for  'camel,'  whereas  with  classical  Arabic  it  is  just 
the  other  way  around. 

i^'See  e.g.  Rudolf  Bultmann  et  al.,  Kerygma  and  Myth:  A  theological  debate,  ed. 
Hans  Werner  Bartsch  (New  York:  Harper  Torchbooks,  1961). 
i^^As  Anthony  OHear  carefully  formulates  it:  "The  use  of  probabilistic  theo- 
ries in  quantum  theory  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  belief  that  in  certain  re- 
spects the  universe  is  not  determined;  that  determinism  is  false  and  indeter- 
minism  true"  (Anthony  O'Hear,  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Science, 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press/Oxford  University  Press,  1980,  repr.  1990,  p.  153;  cf. 
Index  s.v.  "indeterminism").  -  On  indeterminism  or  indeterminacy  in  nature, 
including  that  implied  by  the  Heisenberg  Uncertainty  Principle  and  espoused 
by  the  later  Heisenberg,  see  Ian  G.  Barbour,  Religion  in  an  Age  of  Science  {The 
Gifford  Lectures  1989-1991,  vol.  1;  San  Francisco  etc.:  Harper  &  Row,  1990),  pp. 
101-104.  -  On  indeterminacy's  allowance  for  human  freedom,  see  ibid.  pp.  116- 
118.  -  For  Barbour's  critique  of  the  thorough-going  subjectivization  and  pri- 
vatization of  the  Christian  message  by  existentialism  in  general  and  by  Bult- 
mann in  particular,  and  of  their  rigorous  exclusion  of  the  natural  world  from 
any  consideration  by  Christian  theology,  see  ibid.  pp.  254-256. 
I23see  e.g.  John  Polkinghorne,  "A  Scientist's  Approach  to  Christian  Belief 
(Harvard  University:  1992-93  Noble  Lectures),  lecture  2  on  providence.  These 
lectures  are  now  published  as  The  Faith  of  a  Physicist  ( Minneapolis:  Fortress 
Press,  1996).  —  Thomas  F.  Tracy,  "Particular  Providence  and  the  God  of  the 
Gaps"  {CTNS Bulletin,  vol.  15  no.  1  [Winter  1995],  pp.  Iff.),  concludes  that  only 
modem  physical  indeterminacy  really  allows  for  God's  action  i  n  history. 
^^"^  Sidney  Hook,  "The  Qpest  for  'Being'"  in  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  vol.  L 
no.  24  (19  Nov.  1953),  pp.  709-731;  repr.  in  his  The  Q^estfor  Being... 

125  Paul  Edwards,  "Professor  Tillich's  Confusions,"  in  Mind,  vol.  LXXIV  no.  294 
(April  1965),  pp.  192-214. 

126  In  The  Journal  of  Philosophy. 

127  On  the  traditional  concept  of  "Being,"  see  e.g.  Juan  Adolfo  Vazquez,  What  Is 
On to7ogv7  ([1964],  Charleston,  W.Va.:  Mountain  State  Press,  1982). 

128  Such  a  conception  of  "being"  Tillich  would  dismiss  as  hopelessly 
"nominalist." 
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naturalism,  129  by  no  means  binds  him  to  Tillich's  Platonic  realism.  — 
Such  constant  conceptual  criticism  of  theology's  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious philosophical  presuppositions  or  entailments,  then,  is  a 
second  function  of  philosophy  which  can  and  should  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  a  biblically  oriented  Christian  theology. 

c.  Finally,  to  isolate  a  third,  constructive,  and  at 
least  equally  important  function  of  philosophy  which  such  a  theology 
can  and  should  gladly  affirm,  let  us  recall  the  theological  debates 
which  in  the  1960s  swirled  about  the  question  and  theme  of  "secu- 
larization."i^o  From  that  debate  and  subsequent  theological  discus- 
sions we  remember  and  know  that  there  are  in  the  world — and  a  self- 
assured  biblically  oriented  Christian  faith  can  gladly  affirm— such 
secular  enterprises  as  politics,  economics,  society,  culture  etc.,i3i  and 
such  secular  disciplines  (Wissenscliaften)  as  the  natural,  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  the  arts  and  humanities,  etc.  As  said,  such  secu- 
lar enterprises  and  disciplines  are  neither  Christian  nor  anti- 
Christian  but  simply  .  .  .  secular.i^^  And  since— especially  in  the 
natural  sciences  but  perhaps  also  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  and  in  the  arts  and  humanities— it  generally  does  not  fall 
within  the  purview  of  such  disciplines  to  discuss  their  own  definition, 
methods,  limits,  and  other  such  "metaphysical"  and  other 
presuppositions  and  implications,  it  follows  that  such  necessary  tasks 
fall  to  what  are  called  "the  philosophy  of . . ."  such  disciplines:  e.g.  the 


129  On  the  possibility  of  a  non-reductive  naturalism,  see  e.g.  John  F.  Post, 
"Naturalism"  in  The  Cambridge  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  1995),  pp.  517-518. 

iSO^ot  to  be  confused  with  "secularism."  Again,  on  this  important  distinction, 
see  e.g.  Schubert  Ogden,  "The  Reality  of  God,"  in  his  The  Reality  of  God  and 
other  essays  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1966),  esp.  pp.  6-12.  See  also  Karl  Rah- 
ner's  essay  on  "Sakularisierung"  and  his  French  translator's  commments 
thereon. 

I3iwhether  "politics  with  a  human  face"  can  flourish  without  an  ultimate 
Christian  basis  has  been  mooted  not  only  by  e.g.  John  Locke  but  by  such  books 
as  Karl  Earth's  Community,  State  and  Church  (with  Intro,  by  Will  Herberg, 
Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1960);  Paul  Lehmann's  The  Transfiguration  of 
Pontics  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row;  London:  SCM,  1975);  and  more  recently, 
from  a  "Christ-against-culture"  evangelical  point  of  view,  Glenn  Tinder's  The 
Political  Meaning  of  Christianity:  An  Interpretation  (Baton  Rouge,  London: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1989). 

i-'^^Again,  on  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  absolutely  crucial  thesis  that  this  secular 
world  needs  Christian  preaching  in  order  to  keep  it  from  re-sacralizing  itself 
and  worshiping  some  new  idol  or  messiah,  see  Clyde  E.  Fant,  Bonhoeffer: 
Worldly  Preaching  (Nashville,  New  York:  Nelson,  1975),  which  includes  Bon- 
hoeffer's "Lectures  on  Preaching"  (Finkenwalde  Lectures  on  Homiletics,  1935- 
39);  Robert  W.  Duke,  The  Sermon  as  God's  Word:  Theologies  for  preaching 
(Nashville:  Abingdon,  1980),  chapter  on  Bonhoeffer;  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer, 
Ethics  (1940-43;  London:  SCM,  1955),  pp.  263,  295-96. 
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"philosophy  of  mathematics,"  the  "philosophy  of  science,"  the 
"philosophy  of  language  and  linguistics,"  the  "philosophy  of  history," 
etc.  etc.i^^  Such,  then,  are  the  kinds  of  limited,  secular  (neither 
"Christian"  nor  anti-Christian)  philosophies  which  a  biblically 
oriented  Christian  theology  can  and  does  happily  affirm,  and  from 
which  it  will  forever  continue  to  have  a  very  great  deal  to  learn. 

And,  we  might  add,  the  only  reason  why  such  a  theology  sees 
no  need  for  a  specific  "philosophy  of  theology"  is  that— presupposing 
the  necessary  critical  function  of  philosophy  as  laid  out  in  subsection 
4.b  just  above— it  is  incumbent  upon  Christian  theology  itself  con- 
stantly to  revise,  reform,  correct,  and  only  thus  constantly  to 
renew  itself.  For  if  theology  is  not  a  science— and  indeed  it  is  not— it 
is  nevertheless  like  a  science.i^-*  And  just  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
proper  Christian  theology  is  like  a  science  is  that— as  Immanuel  Kant 
said  of  metaphysics i^5_it  constantiy  is  and  must  be  pulling  down 
the  structure  which  it  has  built  in  order  again  and  again  to  examine 
and  re-examine  the  base  whereon  it  stands.  For  if  (as  we  be- 
Ueve)  it  is  the  fate  of  the  "infallible"  Roman  Catholic  church  and  its 
dogma  never  to  be  able  to  change  its  mind,  never  to  be  able  to  unsay, 
retract,  change,  correct  or  even  modify  anything  which  it  has  ever 
officially  pronounced  in  the  past,  then  it  is  the  burden,  the  gift  and 
task  {Gabe  und  Aufgabe)  of  Protestant  theology  always  to  have  be- 
fore it  as  behind  it  its  venerable  motto  Ecclesia  reformata  semper 
reformanda,  "the  Church  reformed,  and  always  to  be  reformed";  a 
motto— once  again— broadened  out  in  our  own  century  by  Paul  Tillich 
into  what  he  has  called  "the  Protestant  principle."  i^^ 

These,  then,  are  some  preliminary  thoughts  on  what  kinds  of 
philosophy  a  biblically  oriented  Christian  theology  cannot,  and  what 
kinds  of  philosophy  it  can  and  should  gladly  affirm,  accept,  and 
consequently  enter  into  fruitful  dialectic  with. 


Before  concluding  with  our  final  chapter  on  "Development  in 
the  Spirit,"  it  is  tempting  to  explore  a  whole  range  of  examples  of 
such  fruitful  theological  dialectics  as  we  have  proposed  above.  For 
like  a  circus  performer  who  simultaneously  balances,  spins  and 
juggles,  the  theologian  must  hold  three  dialectics  in  balance  at  the 


i33vvhether  logic  is  truly  apart  of  philosophy  is,  one  seems  to  recall,  a  debated 

point. 

13-+See  our  subsection  IV.E.3  above  on  "Theology's  Similarity  to  Science." 

^^^ Prolegomena  to  Every  Future  Metaphysic  {17 S3),  "Introduction." 

i36of  "xhe  Protestant  principle"  see  our  discussion  above  in  our  section  V.D.3 

"Defanging  the  Zeitgeist."   Cf.  Tillich 's  Systematic  Theology  \o\.  Ill,    Index,  p. 

432  s.v.  "Protestant  Principle." 
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same  time:  the  exegetical  dialectic  between  biblical  exegesis  and 
extra-biblical  disciplines,  the  hermeneutical  dialectic  between  con- 
structive theology  and  biblical  studies,  and  the  theological  dialectic 
between  constructive  theology  and  virtually  all  other  disciplines. 
And  as  said,  each  of  these  three  dialectics  suggests  fascinating  exem- 
plifications. The  first,  for  example,  suggests  not  only  the  recent  re- 
vival of  the  history  of  religions  within  and  outside  of  Israel  and  the 
church,  and  a  raft  of  newer  studies  on  the  archaeology,  anthropology, 
sociology  etc.  of  the  biblical  world, i^^^  but  also  and  once  again  a  lively 
interchange  between  biblical  and  literary  studies  and  criticism,  i^'s 
Our  second  dialectic  invites  engagement  with  the  recent  proliferation 
of  hermeneutical  studies,  also  including  but  not  limited  to  literary- 
critical  hermeneutics.i''^  And  our  third  dialectic  calls  for  interchange 
not  only  of  constructive  theology  per  se  with  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties (including  world  religions i-*^)  and  with  social,  behavioral,  and 
physical  sciences;i-+i  but  also  of  theological  ethics  with  non-  or 
quasi-theological  disciplines,  concerns  and  movements  in  such  areas 
as  our  increasingly  self-aware  evaluation  and  treatment  of  Nature 
and  the  ecology,i-*2  of  human  hetero-  and  bi-  and  homosexuality,  and 
of  Marxism.  1-^3  not  to  mention  countless  other  disciplines  with  which 
we  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  competence  to  deal  here. 


i^^'See  our  Chap.  VI  on  "Biblical  Criticism..." 

i^^For  a  kind  of  plea  for  a  renewed  literary  approach  to  the  Bible,  see  e.g. 
Robert  Morgan  with  John  Barton,  Biblical  Interpretation  (Oxford  Univ. Press, 
1988).  More  evenhandedly,  N.T.  Wright  ( The  New  Testament  and  the  People  of 
God  [Fortress,  1992],  Parts  I-II)  argues  that,  since  the  biblical  documents  are 
literary,  historical  (usually  in  both  senses  of  the  word),  and  theological,  our 
approach  to  them  must  also  be  literary,  historical,  and  theological. 
i^'^For  two  exhaustive  and  helpful  summaries,  see  Anthony  C.  Thiselton,  The 
Two  Horizons:  New  Testament  Hermeneutics  and  Philosophical  Description 
with  Special  Reference  to  Heidegger,  Bultmann,  Gadamer,  and  Wittgenstein 
(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans;  Exeter:  Paternoster,  1980);  and  New  Horizons  in 
Hermeneutics  (Marshall  Pickering/HarperCollins;  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
©1992). 

i-^ee  e.g.  S,  Mark  Heim,  Salvations:  Truth  and  Difference  in  Religion  (Mary- 
knoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  ©1995). 

I'^^Here  see  the  writings  of  such  theologians  as  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  and 
such  scientist-theologians  as  Ian  Barbour,  Arthur  Peacocke,  John  Polking- 
horne,  etc. 

I'^^see  e.g.  Charles  Birch  and  John  B.  Cobb,  Jr.,  The  Liberation  of  Life:  from  the 
cell  to  the  community  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1981;  repr,  Denton,  Texas:  En- 
vironmental Ethics  Books,  1990). 

I43see  e.g.  Jacques  EUul's  indicatively  titled  book  L'ideologie  marxiste- 
chretienne  (Paris:  Le  Centurion,  1979);  E.T.  Jesus  and  Marx:  From  Gospel  to 
Ideology  (Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1988). 
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But  as  the  limitations  of  space,  time  and  competence  do  indeed 
prohibit  us  from  pursuing  all  such  fascinating  quarries  ad  libitum,  we 
shall  limit  the  following  chapters  to  what  might  (to  change  the  meta- 
phor) be  called  mere  "core  samples"  of  what  such  dialectics— past  and 
present— might  bring  up  from  studies  of  such  selected  areas  as  the 
social  context  of  the  Bible,  hermeneutics,  theological  method,  anthro- 
pology (in  the  broadest  sense)  and  Christology,  Nature  including 
sexuality,  Christianity  and  Marxism,  etc. 

Finally,  as  indicated,  we  shall  conclude  the  book  with  a 
consideration  of  "Development  in  the  Spirit" 
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Chapter  VI:  Biblical  Criticism, 

or  the  Dialectic  between  Biblical  Study 

and  Extra-Biblical  Disciplines 

In  this  chapter  we  come  to  the  first  of  the  three  necessary  dia- 
lectics which  we  described  above,  viz.  that  between  biblical  study 
and  certain  "secular"  disciplines  which  have  helped,  and  often  in  turn 
been  stimulated  by,  biblical  studies.  Our  chapter  will  fall  into  three 
main  parts.  First  we  shall  give  a  preliminary  description,  by  two 
leading  biblical  scholars,  of  both  the  range  (A)  and  the  purpose  (B) 
of  such  interactive  studies,  in  order  to  get  a  feel  for  just  what  is  at 
issue.  —  Next— and  in  seeming  anticipation  of  our  chap.  VII  on  her- 
meneutics— we  shall  enter  upon  a  perhaps  rather  theoretical  yet 
necessary  discussion  of  the  hermeneutical  presuppositions  (C)  of 
this  proposed  dialectic.  For  even  until  quite  recently,  many  biblical 
scholars  have  spoken  and  acted  as  though  the  material  history  of  the 
biblical  peoples  and  individuals  (including  Jesus),  while  perhaps  very 
interesting,  were  ultimately  irrelevant  to  biblical  faith,  i  It  is  that  po- 
sition—hopefully now  outmoded— which  Robin  Scroggs  has  charac- 
terized as  "methodological  docetism"^  and  Bengt  Holmberg  as  the 
"idealistic  fallacy."^  —  Finally  in  this  chapter,  we  shall  examine  not 
only  the  synchronic  and  diachronic  social  descriptions  of  the  bib- 
lical worlds,  descriptions  which  have  long  been  with  us  (D),  but  also 
the  more  comparative  and  cross-cultural  social  sciences  (E)  whose 
methods  and  results  have  more  recently  been  applied  to  biblical 
studies. 

That  said,  let  us  turn  first  to  examine  the  range  of  topics  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  by  any  serious  student  of  the  Bible. 

A.  Range.  The  range  of  extra-bibhcal  disciplines  v\iiich— in  the 
modem  period  of  critical  biblical  scholarship — have  been  brought  into 
fruitful  dialectic  with  biblical  studies,  is  vast.    In  the  18th  century 


^Cf.  Bultmann's  attitude  in  general  (section  VILE  below);  as  well  as  many 
form-critics'  contempt  for  archaeology,  and  e,g,  Markus  Earth's  dismissal  of  it 
as  hoping  to  "dig  up  the  faith  of  Abraham."  To  this  day,  despite  the  vaunted 
"historicality"  of  the  Christian  faith,  how  many  pastors  consider  even  biblical 
history  utterly  irrelevant  to  their  pastoral  concerns. 

2Robin  Scroggs,   "The  Sociological  Interpretation   of  the  New  Testament:  The 
Present  State  of  Research"  (New  Testament  Studies  26  [1980],  164-179),  pp.  16Sf. 
^Bengt  Holmberg,  Paul  and  Power  {Lund,  1978),  pp.  205f.  (=  Philadelphia,    1980, 
pp.  201f.);  Sociology  of  the  New  Testament  (Fortress,  ©1990),  pp.  2-3. 
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both  Robert  Lowth-*  and  J.  G.  Herder^  produced  two-volume  works 
casting  light  on  the  Old  Testament  from  comparison  with  classical 
and  other  poetry.  The  19th  and  early  and  mid-20th  centuries  were 
the  heyday  of  history:  the  social,  political  and  economic  history  and 
archaeology  of  Old  and  New  Testament  times,  the  Uterary  history  of 
the  Bible,  the  history  of  Uterary  genres  and  forms,  of  redaction,  of 
traditions  . . .  Since  then  sociology  and  anthropology  have  come  into 
play,  as  well  as  renewed  literary  approaches  which  how-ever  may 
have  more  to  do  with  hermeneutics  than  with  exegesis.  Paul  Achte- 
meier's  Preface  to  the  Harper's  Bible  Dictionary^  is  in-dicative  of  the 
range  of  topics  to  which  attention  must  be  paid: 

"Range  of  the  Articles:  The  articles  themselves  represent 
every  name  used  in  the  Bible  three  times  or  more,  and  those 
important  names  mentioned  even  less  frequently  ...  all  impor- 
tant theological  terms,  . . .  every  book  in  the  Bible,  including  the 
Apocrypha,  ...  all  major  archaeological  sites,  and  ...  all  of  the 
words  used  in  the  Bible  in  an  important  or  imusual  way.  In 
addition,  there  are  general  articles  on  the  impact  of  ancient  cul- 
tures on  the  language  and  history  of  the  biblical  peoples,  ar- 
ticles on  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome There 

are  articles  on  the  languages  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  kinds  of 
literature  the  Bible  contains,  articles  on  the  economics  of  bibli- 
cal times,  on  the  music  and  art,  and  on  the  sociological  struc- 
tures of  biblical  and  nonbiblical  peoples.  There  are  major  ar- 
ticles on  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  on  the  historical  geography 
of  the  biblical  lands,  and  on  the  worship  practices  of  ancient 
Israel  and  those  of  its  neighboring  cultures.  There  are  defini- 
tive articles  on  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Paul,  and  on  the  various 
manuscripts  /  of  the  biblical  books,  from  which  scholars  must 
determine  which  most  closely  represent  the  lost  original  copies 
of  those  writings.  There  are  highly  informative  articles  on  the 
history  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  on  the 
ancient  writings  which  reflect  the  Judeo-Christian  heritage,  but 
which  were  not  included  in  the  Bible. . . . 
Achtemeier  concludes  this  section: 

"Of  major  importance  are  the  archaeological  articles.  .  .  . 
How  they  affect  our  understanding  of  biblical  history,  and  the 


'^Robert  Lowth  (1710-87),  Z>e  sacra  poesi  Hebraeorum  Praelectiones  Academicae 

(17S3;with  notes  by  J.D.Michaelis,  1775);  ET.  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry'  of 

the  Hebrews  {179^;  Boston  181.S;  London,  1835). 

Sjohann  Gottfried  Herder  (1744-1803),  Vom  Geist  der  hebraischen  Poesie  (1782- 

83);  ET.  Ihe  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  (2  vols.,  Burlington   1833). 

^San  Francisco  etc.:  Harper  &  Row,  1985,  General  Editor  Paul  J.  Achtemeier. 
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clues  they  give  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the 
Bible,  will  be  much  clearer  to  the  person  who  reads  these 
articles  carefully. "^ 

B.  Purpose.  But,  we  may  ask,  what  purpose  is  served  by  all 
these  comparative  studies?  Just  eight  years  after  the  Harper's  Bible 
Dictionary  just  cited,  James  Barr  in  The  Oxford  Companion  to  the 
Bible  gives  us  a  kind  of  answer  when  he  tells  us  that  in  the  Western 
tradition,  so  far  from  religious  conflict  and  biblical  criticism  being 
mutually  exclusive,  "religious  conflict  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to 
critical  questioning"  of  the  Bible;  indeed 

"The  religious  conflicts  that  most  stimulated  the  rise  of  biblical 
criticism  were  .  .  .  the  Catholic-Protestant  conflict  within  Chris- 
tianity and,  later,  the  disputes  among  the  many  different  direc- 
tions within  Protestantism. . .  ."s 
But  any  reader  of  Barr's  article,  of  his  other  writings,  or  indeed  of  the 
writings  of  any  modem  biblical  critic,  quickly  becomes  aware  of  how 
much  both  modem  biblical  scholarship  and  other  fields  of  study  owe 
to  their  ongoing  dialectic  with  each  other.  For  as  we  read  in  the  "In- 
troduction" to  the  same  Oxford  Companion  to  the  Bible, 

"There  are  more  than  twenty  lengthy  entries  .  .  .  identified  by 
the  phrase  'and  the  Bible':  titles  such  as  African  American  Tra- 
ditions and  the  Bible,  Music  and  the  Bible,  Popular  Culture  and 
the  Bible,  and  Science  and  the  Bible  . . . 

". .  .  major  interpretive  essays  .  . .  often  take  the  form  of 
composite  entries,  consisting  of  two  or  more  articles  by  special- 
ists on  various  periods  and  regions:  Afterlife  and  Immortality; 
Chronology;  Interpretation,  History  of;  Literature  and  the  Bible; 
Translations;  and  Women  are  just  a  few  examples."^ 
Indeed,  many  such  articles  throw  more  light  on  the  extra-biblical 
field  of  interest,  or  on  the  use— or  even  misuse— of  the  Bible  in  that 
field,  than  they  do  on  the  Bible  itself.  But  many  other  articles  evince 
a  truly  fruitful  cross-fertilization  between  biblical  studies  and  extra- 
biblical  fields  of  which,  while  some  were  always  known  to  impinge 
crucially  on  biblical  studies,  others  were  once  either  imknown  or 


"^Op.  cit.,  pp.  xx-xxi.  -  Both  the  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Abing- 
don, 4  vols.  1%2,  Suppl.  Vol.  1976)  and  the  1-vol.  Harper's  Bible  Dictionary 
have  now,  of  course,  been  vastly  superseded  by  the  6-vol.  Anchor  Bible 
Dictionary  {ed.  D.  N.  Freedman,  Doubleday,  1992). 

sjames  Barr,  "Interpretation,  History  of:  [IV]  Modem  Biblical  Criticism"  in  The 
Oxford  Companion  to  the  Bible,  ed.  Bruce  M.  Metzger  and  Michael  D.  Coogan 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1993),  here  p.  318. 
^Qp,  cit.,  p.  vii. 
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considered  utterly  irrelevant  to  biblical  studies.  Thus  the  Oxford 
Companion  has  articles  not  only  on  various  linguistic,  literary,  geo- 
graphical and  historical  topics  which  obviously  mutually  enlighten 
and  are  enlightened  by  the  direct  study  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Ara- 
maic, Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians,  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,  Edom,  Egypt,  Essenes,  the  Geography  of  Palestine,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Mesopotamia,  Religion,  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Tiglath- 
Pileser  III;  but  also  on  such  less  immediately  obvious  topics  as  Com- 
puters and  the  Bible,  Ebla,  Gnosticism,  Hermeneutics,  Judaisms  [sic]  of 
the  First  Century  CE,  Laodiceans  (The  Letter  to  the).  Law,  Literature 
(The  Bible  as).  Medicine  and  the  Bible,  Music  and  Musical  Instru- 
ments (in  biblical  times).  Mystery  Religions,  Nature  and  Ecology,  Nuzi 
Tablets,  Poetry  (Biblical  Hebrew),  PoUtics  and  the  Bible,  Social 
Sciences  and  the  Bible,  Structuralism,  Typology,  Ugaritic,  etc.  etc. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that,  in  reUgious  as  in  political  historio- 
graphy, as  James  Barr  says,  whereas  "The  older  critics  worked  large- 
ly from  the  Bible  itself;  later,  increasing  knowledge  from  [*] Meso- 
potamia and  [*]Syria,  from  Hellenistic  *mystery  religions,  from 
*gnosticism  was  added."  lo  So  Ukewise  in  cosmology, 

"The  rise  of  biblical  criticism  ran  parallel  with  changing  ideas 
about  the  world  we  live  in.   New  scientific  knowledge  made  it 
seem  impossible  that  the  world  could  have  originated  as  re- 
cently as  the  date  (5000-3600  BCE)  implied  by  the  Bible's  own 
*chronology,  and  the  vast  majority  accepted  this:  the  world  was 
not  exactly  as  Genesis  had  made  it  seem  (see  Science  and  the 
Bible)."ii 
Thus  Rudolf  Bultmann's  program  of  demythologizing  the  Bible,  so  far 
from  being  a  theological  novum,  was  just  one  more  stage  in  an  on- 
going revolution  that  began  not  with  Lyell  and  Darwin  but  with 
Copernicus  if  not  even  earher. 

That  being  said,  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter  let  us  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  reintroduction,  since  ca.  1970,  of  the  social  sci- 
ences into  the  ongoing  dialogue  between  biblical  studies  and  extra- 
biblical  disciplines.  But  first,  in  order  to  highlight  the  need  for  these 
particular  conversation-partners,  let  us— in  some  anticipation  of  our 
chap.  VII  below-engage  in  some  hermeneutical  reflection  on  the 
disadvantages  of  ignoring  the  social  context  of  the  biblical  characters, 
authors,  and  writings. 


i^Arr.  dr.,  p.  323.  Asterisks  *  indicate  cross-references. 
'Un.  cit.,p.  320. 
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C.  Hermeneutical  Reflections  on  the  Fallacy  of  Ignoring 
Social  Context: 

1.  In  his  magisterial  work  Being  and  Time,^^  Martin  Heid- 
egger distinguishes  implicitly  if  not  explicitly  between  historical  un- 
derstanding!^^ on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  appropria- 
tion of  historical  phenomena i"*  for  our  own  existential  purposes.  Of 
these  two  relationships  to  historical  phenomena,  we  may  say  that 
each  presupposes  the  other,  but  in  different  ways.  That  is,  altiiough 
our  present-day  needs  drive  our  quest  for  historical  understanding 
and  thus  the  latter  presupposes  the  former  for  its  motivation,  yet 
cognitively  or  intellectually  our  proper  appropriation  of  history 
presupposes  and  requires  our  proper  understanding  of  it.  For  with- 
out properly  understanding  what  we  would  appropriate,  we  are  no 
better  than  those  old  and  new  exploiters  of  history  who  made  of  his- 
tory what  they  wanted  or— in  George  Tyrrell's  metaphor— looked 
down  the  well  of  history  only  to  see  their  own  face  reflected  at  the 
bottom.i5  What  we  need,  then,  is  a  proper  dialectic  between  his- 
torical understanding  and  historical  appropriation. 

2.  "Methodological  Docetism"  and  the  "Fallacy  of 
Idealism."  Despite  the  call  by  such  Enlightement  biblical  scholars  as 
Johann  Philipp  Gabler  (1753-1826)  to  research  the  concrete  history 
behind  the  biblical  text,!^  it  may  safely  be  said  that  very  many  lead- 
ing biblical  interpreters  at  least  from  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing 
(1729-81)  up  through  Brevard  Childs  have  been  guilty  of  something 
like  what  the  New  Testament  scholars  Robin  Scroggs  and  Bengt 
Holmberg  have  respectively  called  "methodological  docetism"  or  the 
"fallacy  of  idealism."  To  explore  this  interesting  suggestion  further, 
let  us  ask,  first,  what  is  that  "fallacy"?  Secondly,  why  has  it  been 
such  a  constant  temptation  for  two  centuries  now?  Thirdly,  who 
have  been  some  of  its  main  perpetrators?  And  finally,  how  has  this 
fallacy  revenged  itself  on  its  perpetrators? 


i^Martin  Heidegger,  Sein  u/idZeit  (1927;  Tubingen:  Max  Niemeyer  Verlag,  1%7, 
1986);  ET  bv  John  Macquarrie  &  Edward  Robinson,   Being  and  Time  (London: 
SCM,  1%2;  New  York:  Harper  &Bros.,  1%2,  1967;  Oxford:  Blackwell,  1967). 
13/b/d.,  §§31-32. 
^'^Ibid.,  §§72-77. 

i5"The  Christ  that  Harnack  sees,  looking  back  through  nineteen  centuries  of 
Catholic  darkness,  is  only  the  reflection  of  a  Liberal  Protestant  face,  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  weir  (George  Tyrrell,  Christianity  at  the  Crossroads,  p.  44, 
quoted  by  D.M.  Baillie,  Ckxi  Was  in  Christ  [New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1948],  p.  40).  As  we  shall  see,  Kierkegaard,  Banh  and  Bultmann  have  on  oc- 
casion laid  themselves  open  to  the  same  charge. 
^^On  Gabler,  see  our  section  VII.C  and  subsection  VII.F.lO.c.i  below. 
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a.  What  is  the  "fallacy  of  idealism"?  In  order  to  an- 
swer this  question,  let  us  quote  its  somewhat  summary  characteri- 
zation by  Bengt  Holmberg  himself.  According  to  HoLmberg, 

"Robin  Scroggs  wrote  about  the  discipline  of  the  theology  of  the 
New  Testament  as  operating  out  of  a  methodological  docetism, 
as  if  believers  had  minds  and  spirits  unconnected  with  their  in- 
dividual and  corporate  bodies. i^  i  have  suggested  calling  this 
strongly  distorting  perspective  of  early  Christian  reality  the 
'fallacy  of  idealism.'  This  is  the  view,  mostly  quite  unreflected, 
that  the  determining  factors  of  the  historical  process  are  ideas 
and  nothing  else,  and  that  all  developments,  conflicts,  and  in- 
fluences are  at  bottom  developments  of,  and  conflicts  and  in- 
fluences between,  ideas.  Having  this  view  is  not  simply  a 
philosophical  aberration,  but  regularly  leads  to  the  serious 
methodological  mistake  of  confusing  phenomena  with  the  de- 
scriptions of  them,  and  a  naive  fusing  of  texts  and  historical  / 
reaUty.i8"i9 

b.  Why  has  the  "fallacy  of  idealism"  been  such  a 
constant  temptation?  In  our  opinion,  this  has  been  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  First,  in  contrast  to  the  historical  optimism  of  a  Gabler,  so 
many  of  those  who  regarded  themselves  as  "honest"  historians  have 
generally  been  or  become  historical  pessimists.  That  is,  they  have 
become  so  skeptical  of  the  possibilities  of  recovering  "what  really 
happened"  behind  the  biblical  narratives,  that  they  have  concluded 
that  any  meaningful  contributions  of  such  historical  research  to  their 
theology  were  vanishingly  small.  Secondly,  insofar  as  they  were  con- 
cerned Christians,  such  scholars  have  (in  our  opinion)  over-reacted  to 
the  apparent  attempts  of  others  to  ground  saving  Christian  faith  in 
the  "assured  results"  of  historical  research.  From  this  over-reaction~ 
often  coupled  with  the  historical  pessimism  just  noted-they  then 
concluded  (wrongly  in  our  opinion)  that  the  material  history  of  the 
biblical  peoples  was  in  any  case  irrelevant  to  the  saving  faith  prof- 
fered us  in  and  through  the  Bible.^o 


'^"  Robin  Scroggs,  'The  Sociological  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament:  The 
Present  State  of  Research'  {New  Testament  Studies  26,  1980,  164-179),  165f." 
i8"Bengt    Holmberg,    Paul    and   Power:    The  Structure    of  Authority    in    the 
Primitive  Church  as  Reflected  in    the  Pauline   Tpistles  (Lund    1978),  20.Sf.  [= 
Philadelphia,  198(),  ZOlf.]." 

i*^Bengt  Holmberg,  Sociology  of  the  New  Testament:  An  Appraisal  (Minne- 
apolis: Fortress  Press,  ©1990),  pp.  2-3  and  notes  4-5. 

20cf.  our  footnote  below  on  "fideism."  -  A  third  reason  for  the  "fallacy  of 
idealism"  might  be  sought  in  the  idealism  of  Hegel  and  others  which  is  not 
without  its  20th-century  representatives,  e.g.  R.  G.  Collingwood,  for  whom  the 
history  of  thought  and  consciousness  was  the  only  thing    that  merited  the 
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c.  Something  like  the  "fallacy  of  idealism"  has  been 
perpetrated  by  the  following: 

i.  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing,  in  typical  En- 
lightenment fashion,  conceived  of  theology  as  properly  consisting  of 
"eternal  truths  of  reason."  But  his  way  from  the  accidental  facts  of 
history  to  such  "eternal  truths  of  reason"  he  found  forever  barred  by 
the  "broad  and  nasty  ditch"  of  his  own  historical  skepticism.  To 
Pilate's  skeptical  question  "What  is  truth?",  then,  Lessing  offered  his 
own  theological  answer  in  the  form  of  his  briUiant  if  typically  En- 
Ughtenment  parable  of  Nathan  the  Wise  with  its  three  indistin- 
guishable rings  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam. 

ii.  Rejecting  Hegel's  speculative  uniting  of 
heaven  and  earth,  history  and  theology,  Soren  Kierkegaard  (1813- 
55)  was  profoundly  influenced  by  Lessing's  historical  skepticism.  To 
Lessing's  question  of  how  to  get  over  its  "broad,  nasty  ditch,"  Kierke- 
gaard proposed  the  leap  of  faith.  For  Kierkegaard,  the  only  really 
important  thing  about  the  purported  "history"  of  Jesus  was  the  abso- 
lute paradox  "that  in  such  and  such  a  year  God  appeared  among  us  in 
the  humble  figure  of  a  servant,  that  He  lived  and  taught  in  our  com- 
munity, and  finally  died.''^^  Finally,  Kierkegaard's  own  proposed  and 
equally  radical  method  of  appropriating  this  historical  uniciun  was 
simply  to  o'er-leap  1800  years  of  church  history  in  order  to  make 
himself  contemporary  with  God's  Incarnation  in  Christ. 

iii.  For  Martin  Kahler  (1835-1912),  ac- 
cording to  his  20th-century  interpreter  Carl  Braaten,  the  "Life-of- 
Jesus  movement"  was  "historically  impossible,  theologically  illegiti- 
mate, and  apologetically  irrelevant."^^  Consequently  Kahler  rejected 
the  positivistic  historical  construct  of  "the  so-called  historical  [his- 
torisch]  Jesus"  for  "the  historic  [geschichtlich],  biblical  Christ"  For  it 
was  in  no  other  name  than  the  name  of  this  latter,  said  Kahler,  that 
we  can  ever  be  saved. 

iv.  For  Karl  Earth  in  the  September  1921 
Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  epochal  Romerbriefy  "Kritischer 
miii^ten  mir  die  Historisch-Kritischen  sein!"^^    That  is,  as  far  as  he 

name  "history." 

^^Philosophical  Fragments,  pp.  5 iff.  and  87,  quoted  by  D.  M.  Baillie,  G<xi  Was  In 
Christ  (op.  cit.),  p.  49.  Even  for  the  apostle  Paul,  uninterested  as  he  is  in  the 
details  of  Jesus'  life,  not  only  the  incarnation  but  the  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection are  absolutely  essential. 

22Carl  Braaten,  "Introduction"  to  Martin  Kahler,   The  So-called  Historical  Jesus 
and  the  Historic,  Biblical  Christ  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  ©1964),  p. .%. 
23"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  historical-critical    scholars  should  be  even 
more  critical":  from  Earth's  Preface — dated  Sept.  1921— to  the  second  edition  of 
his  Romerbrief. 
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was  concerned,  the  historical-critical  biblical  scholars  should  be  even 
more  critical  than  they  already  were,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
absolute  vanity  of  any  attempt  to  shore  up  the  gospel  with  allegedly 
"objective"  historical  demonstrations.  What  Barth  did  instead  was  to 
work  not  historically  but  theologically  at  Paul's  letter  to  the  Ro- 
mans until  Paul's  affair  became  Earth's  own  affair:  until~Uke  the 
walls  of  Jericho~the  walls  separating  Barth  from  Calvin's  16th-cen- 
tury commentary,  and  both  from  Paul's  own  letter,  came  tumbling 
down. 

V.  Rudolf  Bultmann,  instead  of  following  the 
"thoroughgoing  eschatology"  of  Johannes  WeLR  and  Albert  Schweitzer, 
opted  instead  for  WilUam  Wrede's  radical  skepticism  regarding  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Thus  for  Bultmann  as  for  his  fol- 
lowers, Historie  as  the  imdoubtably  ascertained  details  of  what  really 
happened  in  the  past,  and  the  historische  Jesus  in  particular,  were 
broken  reeds  that  pierced  the  hand  of  him  who  leaned  upon  them. 
Instead,  opting  for  a  kind  of  epistemological  "justification  by  faith 
alone"  apart  from  works  of  Historie,  Bultmann  proposed  a  kind  of 
quasi-Heideggerian  Geschichte  as  the  existential  meaningfulness  pro 
me  of  the  Gospel  demythologized  and  translated  into  20th-century 
existentiaUst  terms.  Thus  from  at  least  one  point  of  view,  Bultmann 
takes  on  the  curious  appearance  of  appropriating  and  eating  his  his- 
torical cake  without  ever  having  had  it  in  the  first  place.^-^ 

vi.  In  reaction  against  the  overemphasis 
which  American  literary  criticism  of  the  early  20th  century  placed 
on  the  history  of  literature,  John  Crowe  Ransom's  The  New  Criticism 
(1941)  urged  critics  instead  to  prescind  from  all  consideration  of  the 
historical  context  of  writers  and  their  writings,  and  to  concentrate  in- 
stead on  the  isolated  piece  of  writing  itself  and  on  what  was  going  on 
inside  it  as  a  self-sufficient  work  of  art:  narrative,  characterization, 
plot,  irony,  etc.  Prolonging  this  line  of  argument,  in  1954  W.K.  Wim- 
satt  condemned  the  "intentional  fallacy"  ^s  of  trying  to  divine  the 
author's  "intention"  independently  of,  apart  from,  and  "behind"  the 
work  of  art  itself.  Either  the  author's  intention  shines  through  the 
work  of  art  and  obviates  any  need  to  inquire  "behind"  it,  said  Wim- 
satt,  or  else  the  work  of  art  is  a  failure  which  cannot  be  helped  by 
any  further  inquiries  about  "what  he  really  meant."  —  Karl  Earth's 
and  W.  K.  Wimsatt's  particular  variation  on  the  "fallacy  of  idealism" 


^'♦On  Bultmann,  see  our  section  VII. 1-  below. 

^-''In  W.K.Wimsatt  Jr.  with  Monroe  C.  Beardsley,  The  Verbal  Icon:  Studies  in  the 
Meaning  of  Poetrv  {\Jm\ .  of  Kentucky  Press,  1954;  paperback  New  York:  Noon- 
day Press,,  1962).' 
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we  may  perhaps^^  call  the  "fallacy  of  immaculate  perception"  viz.  the 
mistaken  notion  that,  quite  prescinding  from  the  context  of  a  given 
text,  we  may— by  dint  of  il  lungo  studio  e  '1  grand'  amore^''— eventual- 
ly learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  a  given  text  simply  by  sufficient 
study  of  the  text  itself. 

vii.  Most  recently  Brevard  Childs,  in  presen- 
ting his  "canonical  approach"  to  the  scriptures,  has  repeatedly  insis- 
ted that,  because  those  who  formulated  and  defined  the  biblical 
canon(s)  intended  it  (them)  not  as  a  source-book  for  historical  re- 
search but  precisely  as  a  religious  canon  of  theological  testimonies 
for  reUgious  use,  we  too  must  receive  and  use  it  thus  and  only  thus.-^ 
d.  Finally  in  this  subsection,  let  us  ask  whether  the 
"fallacy  of  idealism,"  as  more  or  less  perpetrated  by  those  just 
named,  does  not  have  certain  implications  so  fateful  or  even  fatal 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  revenged  itself  upon  its  perpretrators. 

i.  For  those  who,  like  Lessing,  believe  that 
only  the  "eternal  truths  of  reason"  are  ultimately  important  anj/way, 
Lessing's  testimony  to  theological  agnosticism  in  Nathan  the  Wise  and 
to  the  primacy  of  love  in  The  Testament  of  John  may  not  seem  like 
much  in  the  way  of  "revenge."  Yet  to  those  denizens  of  this  our  20th 
sseculum  horribile  who  suspect  that  the  simple  confession  that  Amor 
vincit  omnia  has  just  about  the  force  lent  it  by  Chaucer's  Prioress,  the 
ultimate  insufficiency  of  Lessing's  humanistic  confession  should  be- 
come apparent  soon  enough.^^ 

ii.  Soren  Kierkegaard: 

(a)  For  Kierkegaard,  the  prime  category 
—which  he  even  wanted  inscribed  on  his  tombstone— was  that  of  "the 
Individual."  Yet  as  modem  biblical  scholars  repeatedly  point  out, 
such  modem  Western  individualism  is  a  notion  totally  foreign  to  the 
biblical  characters  and  authors  themselves.^o 

(b)  Like  that  other  fideistic  deUghter  in 
paradoxes,  Tertullian  of  Carthage  (150/160—222?),  who  believed  in 


^^Paraphrasing  Howard  Slaate's  characterization  of  positivism  as  The  Dogma  of 
Immaculate  Perception  (Washington:  University  Press  of  America,  ©1979). 
2^  "Long  study  and  great  love"  (Dante,  Infernol.Si). 
28  On  Brevard  Childs,  see  our  subsection  VII.F.IO  below. 
2^0n  Lessing,  see  our  section  VIl.C  below. 

300n  the  socially  embedded,  group-oriented  "dyadic  personality"  typical  of  the 
biblical  worlds,  see  e.g.  Bruce  J.  MaUna,  The  New  Testament  World:  insights 
from  cultural  anthropology  (rev.  ed.  Louisville,  Ky.:  Westminster/John  Knox 
Press,  ©1993),  chap.  3  "The  First-Centurv'  PersonaUty:  The  Individual  and  the 
Group."  --  On  SK,  see  Martin  Buber's  key  critical  essay  "Die  Frage  an  den 
Einzelnen"  (ET.  "The  Question  to  the  Single  One"),  where  "der  Einzelne"  is 
SK's  "the  Individual,"  viz.  SK  himself. 
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the  Incarnation  because  it  was  absurd  (ineptum),^^  so  too  Kierke- 
gaard ultimately  turns  out  to  be  a  fideist  who~one  has  almost  the 

impression-believes  in  the  Incarnation  because  it  is  the  absolute 
Paradox.32 

iii.  Not  unlike  Kierkegaard  before  him,  Martin 
Kahler  too  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  victim  to  the  fideism^^  and  the 
"biblical  positivism"  (biblicism)^-*  of  the  mid- 19th-century  religious 
awakening  which  so  strongly  influenced  him.^^ 

iv.  In  their  critical  reviews  of  Karl  Earth's 
Romerbrief,  both  Adolf  Jiilicher  and  Adolf  Schlatter  pointed  out  inter 
alia  that  in  Rom.  9-11  Paul  was  writing,  not  about  the  church  as 
Earth— obsessed  with  the  theological  and  ethical  bankruptcy  of  the 
German  church— had  thought,  but  about  the  Jews.  As  Earth  himself 
later  admitted,  it  took  a  third  Adolf— viz.  Adolf  Hitier— finally  to  con- 
vince Earth  that  the  first  two  had  been  right  after  all.36 

V.  Rudolf  Eultmann: 

(a)  For  Eultmann,  the  "historical  Jesus" 
of  Nazareth  was  an  ultimate  unknowable,  of  whom  we  could  not 
know  or  say  any  was,  but  only  d!a^  . . .  Indeed,  as  Eultmann  wrote  to 
Karl  Earth  from  England,  he  took  great  delight  in  scandalizing  English 
divines  with  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  Jesus  had  never  even  exis- 
ted.37  As  such  then,  for  Eultmann,  Jesus  Kaxa  oapKa  must  also  per- 
force be  ultimately  irrelevant  to  our  own  theology.^^ 


3iWhat  Tertullian   said  was  Credo  quia  ineptum,  by  which    he   meant   that, 
because  the  Incarnation  was  unreasonable  {ineptum),  it  could  not  be  proved 
or  even  argued  rationally  but  could  only  be  believed. 
^^On  Kierkegaard,  see  subsection  V.A.4  above. 

33Again,  the  definition  of  "fideism"  seems  to  depend  on  who  defines  it.  In  Ro- 
man Catholic  theology,  "fideism"  was  that  19th-century  "traditionalist"  posi- 
tion— outlawed  by  Vatican  I— that  sheer  reason  was  insufficient,  and  revelation 
was  necessary,  for  knowledge  of  God,  immortality,  and  morality.  A  more  ex- 
treme form  of  fideism  is  the  exclusion  of  any  and  all  rational  criticism  of  the 
faith.  A  more  moderate  fideism— exemplified  to  varying  degrees  by  Lessing, 
Kierkegaard,  Kahler,  Barth  and  Bultmann— holds  that  historical  research  is 
incapable  of  grounding,  and  therefore  is  ultimately  irrelevant  to, 
saving  faith.  It  is  this  last-named  irrelevance  that  the  "third  quest"  of  the 
historical  Jesus  so  vehemently  disputes. 

^'^Historians  of  Protestant  theology  distinguish  between  "biblical  positivists" 
(biblicists)  and  "confessional  positivists"  ("confessionalists")  of  the  19th  and 
20ih  centuries,  for  whom  the  Bible  or  the  classic  confessions  respectively 
were  and  are  simply  the  non-negotiable  and  hardly  discussible  basis  of  their 
faith.  This  is  the  linguistic  context  of  Bonhoeffer's  characterization  of  Barth's 
"revelational  positivism." 

350n  Kahler,  see  subsection(s)  (Vlll.C.Z.b.v  and)  VIII.C.4.b.ii  below. 
36f)n  Barth,  see  subsections  VII. F.l  and  Vin.C.4.c.ii  below. 
-''^Cf.  "the  absurd  controversy  which  flared  up  about  the  year  1910,  under  the 
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(b)  As  Schubert  Ogden  and  Van  Harvey 
pointed  out,^^  Bultmann  had  indeed  written  sometliing  like  a  life  of 
Jesus,  called  Jesus  in  German  and  Jesus  and  the  Word  in  English.  The 
English  title  is  appropriate,  since  the  book  concentrates  on  Jesus' 
preaching,  and  indeed  as  essentially  calling  for  a  decision  for  God.  As 
the  Old  Testament  prophets'  and  John  the  Baptist's  preaching  consti- 
tuted "the  presence  of  eternity"  for  their  hearers  by  calling  on  them 
to  decide  here  and  now  and  unreservedly  for  God,  so  also  do 
Bultmann' s  Jesus  and  his  preaching:  certainly  no  less,  but  also  no 
more.  This  also  constitutes  the  "daK  without  any  was''  of  Jesus' 
preaching. 

(c)  In  Bultmann's  monumental  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament,  finally,  Jesus  and  his  preaching  are  not  an  in- 
tegral part  but  only  a  or  the  presupposition  of  that  theology.  Here 
too  the  essence  of  the  gospel  is  to  be  found  in  Paul  and  John,  but  ulti- 
mately as  translated  into  terms  of  existential  meaningfulness  to 
modem  man.4o 

vi.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  New 
Critics  urged  readers  to  ignore  the  context  and  concentrate  only  on 
the  poetic  or  other  text  itself;  and  that,  further  along  this  line,  W.K. 
Wimsatt  enjoined  critics  from  asking  after  the  author's  "intention," 
which  must  be  either  obvious  in  or  irrelevant  to  the  work  itself.  But 
what  such  injunctions  seem  unaware  of  is  that  such  procedures  are 
possible  and  sufficient  only  if  author  and  reader  share  the 
same  life- world.  If  they  do— or  if  the  reader  is  somehow  already 
thoroughly  famiUar  with  the  author's  life-world— then  the  reader  has 
already  learned  enough  about  the  work's  context  to  be  able  to  con- 
centrate fruitfully  on  the  text  itself.  But  e.g.  with  texts  from  the  an- 
cient Near  East,  or  the  ancient  Far  East,  or  pre-Columbian  Meso- 
America— or  even  medieval  Europe— this  is  precisely  what  cannot  be 
presupposed.  To  demonstrate  this,  let  us  take  just  one  example  of 
Roman  poetry,  viz.  what  Gordon  Williams  calls  "Propertius  i.21."  As 
he  translates  and  comments: 

influence   of  the  completely  negative  conclusions  of  Arthur   Drews,  William 

Benja-/min  Smith  and  Paul  Jensen,  as  to  whether  Jesus  as  an  historical  figure 

ever  existed  at  all"  (D.  M.  Baillie,  God  Was  In  Christ  [op.  cit.],  pp.  72-73. 

^^This  is  the  burden  of  Bultmann's  favorite  verse  from  Paul's  II  Cor.  5:16:  "But 

now  we  know  him  tJesus]  no  longer  according  to  the  flesh";  and— one  suspects— 

of  John  20:29  and  perhaps  even  12:20-26  as  well. 

39"How  New  is  the  New  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus?"  in  The  Historical  Jesus 

and  the  Kerygmatic  Christ:  essays  on  the  new  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  tr.  & 

ed.  by  Carl  E  Braaten  &  Roy  A.  Harrisville;    New  York,    Nashville:    Abingdon 

Press,  ©1964. 

•^On  Bultmann,  see  section  VILE  below. 
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"Propertius  i.21  is  a  puzzling  poem: 

"'Wounded  soldier,  as  you  hurry  from  the  Etruscan  siege-lines  to  escape  sharing 
this  fate  of  mine,  why  do  you  wrench  staring  eyeballs  round  at  the  sound  of  my 
groan?  I  belong  to  the  same  unit  and  fought  at  your  side.  Save  yourself,  so  that 
your  parents  may  be  able  to  feel  happy  (5),  and  that  your  sister  may  learn  what  has 
happened  from  your  tears-that  I  Gallus  came  safe  through  the  very  midst  of  Cae- 
sar's swords  but  could  not  escape  from  nameless  hands--,  and  to  let  her  know  that, 
however  many  bones  she  finds  scattered  over  the  Etruscan  hills,  these  bones  are 
mine.' 

"The  general  situation  is  clear  from  the  first  couplet.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42  B.C.  Antony  went  East  and  sent 
Octavian  home  to  execute  the  disagreeable  task  of  providing 
land  in  Italy  for  the  discharged  veteran  soldiers.  The  land- 
owners of  Italy  combined  imder  Antony's  brother  and  wife  to 
resist;  after  a  number  of  indecisive  clashes,  they  occupied  Pe- 
rusia  and  Octavian  excavated  siege-lines  (Etrusca  aggera)  round 
the  city.  The  siege  went  on  month  after  month,  and  every  now 
and  again  a  party  of  the  besieged  fought  their  way  out  to  safe- 
ty. These  sorties  became  more  and  more  desperate,  and  the 
garrison's  final  surrender  was  followed  (so  it  was  said)  by  mass 
executions.  The  soldier  addressed  in  this  poem  has  just  made 
his  escape  in  one  of  the  sorties  and  is  wounded.  The  speaker  is 
another  soldier,  who  escaped  similarly  from  Caesar's  swords 
(i.e.  the  troops  of  Octavian)  but  fell  victim  to  armed  bandits.  He 
must  be  dead,  for  nothing  indicates  that  he  is  more  severely 
woxmded  than  his  addressee,  and  he  speaks  of  his  bones  in  a 
way  that  suits  the  dead.  Consquentiy  the  poem  is  that  type  of 
epitaph  in  which  the  dead  man  speaks  and  addresses  a  passer- 
by. It  then  becomes  clear  (4)  that  he  is  a  fellow-soldier  of  his 
addressee.  But  there  is  more  to  their  relationship.  When  the 
dead  man  asks  the  wounded  soldier  to  escape  and  tell  his  sister 
where  to  find  his  bones,  his  purpose  is  to  ensure  burial,  and 
such  burial  was  naturally  carried  out  by  the  nearest  relative. 
So  the  addressee's  sister  is  Gallus'  wife  and  the  two  men  are 
brothers-in-law. "  "*  i 
After  introducing  the  poem  with  the  words  "Propertius  i.21  is  a  puzz- 
ling poem,"  and  quoting  and  translating  the  poem,  WilUams  then  has 
the  temerity  to  assure  us  that  "The  general  situation  is  clear  from  the 
first  couplet."  But  surely  it  is  "clear"  only  to  those  who  (for  starters) 
know  Latin;  who  know  when  and  where  Propertius  lived;  who  know 


'^Hkyrdon  Williams,    The  Nature  of  Roman  Poetry  (Oxford  University    Press, 
1983),  pp.  39^J. 
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in  detail  what  happened  at  Philippi  in  42  B.C.,  and  thereafter  in  Italy 
in  general  and  in  Etniria  in  particular;  who  know  that  "Etruscan  ram- 
parts" refers  to  Octavian's  siege-lines  around  the  formerly  Etruscan 
city  of  Perusia-*^;  that  "Caesar's  swords"  means  "the  troops  of  Octavi- 
an";  that  there  was  common  then  a  "type  of  epitaph  in  which  the 
dead  man  speaks  and  addresses  a  passer-by";  and  that  "burial  was 
naturally  carried  out  by  the  nearest  relative,"  in  this  case  the  dead 
man's  wife!  And  surely  none  of  this  can  be  gathered  from  the  poem 
itself!  Hence  the  obvious  need  for  a  very  thorough  knowledge  and 
exploration  of  both  the  language  and  the  context  of  the  poem,  before 
one  can  even  begin  to  understand  the  text  itself.  The  case  is  only  the 
more  obvious  when  decades  are  required  even  to  decipher  the  words 
of  a  text  precisely.'*^ 

vii.  Brevard  Childs: 

(a)  For  Childs,  the  ultimate  canon  is  nei- 
ther the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  Testament,  but  both  together  as 
the  Christian  canon,  presumably— in  good  Reformed  fashion— with- 
out the  Apocrypha.  One  baleful  congeries  of  implications  of  such  a 
conception  is  that  the  whole  Christian  canon  must  speak  with  one 
vQice44;  that  "trajectories"  run  backwards;  that  the  New  Testament 
and  even  the  Triune  God  are  read  back  into  the  Old  Testament  .  .  . 
One  thinks  to  have  encountered  Wilhelm  Vischer  redivivus.^^ 


42perusia  is  modem  Perugia,  one  of  two  provincial  capitals  in  the  historic 
region  ofUmbria. 

■^^  The  question  of  "context"  is  of  course  considerably  more  complex  than  indi- 
cated here.  Thus  for  example  a  word  (or  phrase)  in  a  text  has  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing "contexts":  (1)  the  dictionary  definition  of  the  word(s);  (2)  all  the  oc- 
currences of  the  word(s)  as  indicated  by  a  complete  concordance;  (3)  the  sen- 
tence or  paragraph  or  text  in  which  the  word(s)  occur(s)  here;  (4)  the  cir- 
cumstances (time,  place,  purpose  etc.)  in  which  this  particular  text  was  writ- 
ten; (S)  the  author's  whole  life  and  work;  (6)  the  whole  literary  genre  or  even 
body  of  literature  to  which  the  text  belongs.  Of  these  contexts  at  least  the 
third,  fifth  and  sixth  were  recalled  from  ancient  rhetoric  by  F.D.E.Schleier- 
macher,  the  third  stressed  again  by  James  Barr.  On  Schleiermacher's  and 
Heidegger's  differing  understandings  of  the  "hermeneutical  circle,"  see 
VII.  D.l  below. 

4**Cf.  Harnack's  comment  that  canonization,  like  wallpaper,  covers  over  all  the 
joints  and  fissures  of  what  lies  beneath. 

"♦SWilhelm  Vischer's  Das  Christuszeugnis  des  Alten  Testaments  (ET.  of  vol.  I: 
The  Witness  of  the  ad  Testament  to  Christ,  London  1949)  probably  represented 
the  high  point  of  modem  typological  interpretation  of  the  Od  Testament. 
There,  when  Vischer  came  e.g.  to  Judges  3:15-25  about  Ehud  stabbing  Eglon 
king  of  Moab  with  his  left  hand,  Vischer's  interpretation  was  that  "The  Word 
of  God  is.. .sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  to  the  division  of  soul 
and  spirit,  of  joints  and  marrow,  and  discerning  the  thought  and  intentions  of 
the  heart"  (Heb.  4:12;  reference  by  Rev.  Dr.  James  Wharton).  -  When  other  Od 
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(b)  For  Childs,  any  "etic"  approach  to  the 
Bible  is  ruled  out,  and  only  an  "emic"  approach  is  allowed.-*^  For 
Childs  this  means  that,  because  the  biblical  texts  were  written,  redac- 
ted and  canonized  in  order  to  provide,  not  historical  sources  for 
modem  historians,  but  only  theological  testimony  for  worshipping 
communities,  therefore  no  historical  but  only  reUgious  and  theologi- 
cal use  of  the  Bible  is  legitimate.  Thus  e.g.  Childs  would  forbid  us  to 
use  the  biblical  texts  to  write  a  history  of  ancient  Israel  or  the  early 
church,  because  the  biblical  texts  were  not  written,  redacted  or 
canonized  for  that  purpose.-*^ 

(c)  Finally,  Childs'  prohibition  of  using 
the  biblical  texts  as  historical  sources  means  that  he  will  not  admit— 
or  consciously  recognize~the  tremendous  contribution  that  critical 
historiography  and  other  "etic"  approaches  have  long  made  and  con- 
tinue to  make  precisely  to  a  better  theological  understanding  of  the 
Bible  in  all  its  many  and  varied  parts.-^^ 

3 .  Here,  of  course,  a  crucial  question  arises:  What,  then,  is 
to  be  done  in  order  to  avoid  such  fatalities  of  the  "idealistic  fallacy" 
as  those  just  described? 

a.  We  have  already  seen  (C.l  above)  that,  although 
our  present-day  needs  and  wants  drive  our  quest  for  historical  un- 


Testament  scholars  criticized  Vischer,  Karl  Barth  challenged  them  to  do  better. 
G.  von  Rad  tried— unsuccessfully,  in  our  opinion— to  meet  this  challenge  in  his 
Old  Testament  Theology,  vol.  II,  Part  Three  "The  Old  Testament  and  the  New." 
Since  then,  typological  interpretation  has  been  heard  from  little  or  not  at  all, 
whether  in  von  Rad's  Wisdom  in  Israel  or  elsewhere.  Cf.  however  Br.  Childs, 
Biblical  Theology  of  the  Gd  and  New  Testaments  (©1992;  Fortress,  1993),  pp.  1.3- 
14  (bibl..  pp.  26-29). 

■^As  in  "phonemics,"  an  "emic"  approach  studies  a  cultural  phenomenon 
"from  the  inside,"  viz.  as  experienced  by  its  producer(s).  As  in  "phonetics,"  an 
"etic"  approach  studies  a  cultural  phenomenon  "from  the  outside,"  viz.  as 
experienced  by  a  presumably  sophisticated  modem  social  scientist.  It  should 
be  apparent  that  any  self-respecting  "etics"  must  include  "emics"  insofar  as 
possible,  and  that  both  approaches  are  necessary  in  order  truly  to  understand 
any  cultural  phenomenon. 

•♦"It  is  obvious  that,  if  secular  historians  labored  under  the  same  restrictions— 
viz.  could  use  as  sources  only  those  documents  written  for  specifically  histori- 
cal purposes— secular  historiography  would  be  impossible.  See  e.g.  R.  G.  Col- 
lingwood,  77ie /dea  of  History  (written  1936,  revised  1940,  first  published  1946; 
Galaxy/Oxford  University  Press,  1956,  repr.  1963),  Part  V  "tpilegomena,"  §3 
"Historical  Evidence." 

"^^On  Childs,  see  subsection  VII.F.IO  below.  -  On  the  whole  vexed  but  fasci- 
nating question  of  whether  to  write  an  emic  or  an  etic  history  of  ancient  Isra- 
el, see  Rolf  Rendtorff's  excellent  article,  "Hermeneutik  des  Alten  Testaments 
als  Frage  nach  der  Geschichte"  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche  57 
(1960),  pp.  27-40. 
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derstanding  and  thus  the  latter  presupposes  the  former  for  its  moti- 
vation, yet  cognitively  or  intellectually  our  proper  appropria- 
tion of  history  presupposes  and  requires  our  proper  understanding 
of  it.-^9  Thus  what  is  needed  is  a  proper  dialectic  between  historical 
understanding  and  historical  appropriation. 

b.  Similarly  necessary  is  a  dialectic  within  the 
realm  of  historical  understanding.  Martin  Heidegger  intended  such  a 
dialectic  by  what  he  called  "the  circle  of  understanding" so;  Rudolf 
Bultmann  alluded  to  it  when  he  declared  that  no  presuppositionless 
exegesis  is  possible^i;  and  Hans-Georg  Gadamer  picked  up  and  ex- 
panded Heidegger's  notion  when  he  wrote  of  the  "hermeneutic  circle" 
and  the  necessity  of  our  own  "pre-judgments"  (Vor-urteile,  "pre- 
judices") without  which  we  could  not  understand  the  past  anyway .52 
-  Indeed  the  "hermeneutic  circle"  must  be  drawn  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. For  if  one  draws  it  too  small,  once  again  one  risks  reading  out 
of  historical  phenomena  only  what  one  has  already  read  into  them 
in  the  first  place.53 

c.  But  all  of  this  would  be  only  wishful  but  sterile 
methodologizing,  if  there  had  not  also  been  since  ca.  1970  an  appro- 
priate and  warranted  increase  of  confidence  in  our  real  ability  to 
know   and  understand  the  biblical  past.5->     How  has  this  come 


•♦*>If  dead  men,  women,  and  texts  truly  have  no  rights  and  "reader  response"  is 
all,  then  of  course  one  can  use  the  "two  swords"  of  Luke  22:38  to  justif>   papal 
supremacy,  or  "the  mark  of  Cain"  in  Gen.  4:15  to  justify  slavery.    But  this  is  not 
what  we  mean  by  "proper  understanding"  and  "proper  appropriation." 
^^Sein  und  Zeit/Being  and  Time,  pp.  H.152-153. 

SiRudolf  Bultmann,  "1st  voraussetzungslose  Exegese  moglich?"  (1957)  in  R. 
Bultmann,  Glauben  und  Verstehen,  3  (Tubingen:  J.C.B.Mohr,  1%0),  pp.  142-50; 
ET.  "Is  Exegesis  Without  Presuppositions  Possible?"  in  R.Bultmann,  New  Testa- 
ment and  Mythology  and  other  basic  writings  ,  ed.  &  tr.  by  Schubert  M.  Ogden 
(Philadelphia:  Fonfess  Press,  01984),  pp.  145-153. 

52Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  Truth  and  Method  (2nd  rev.  ed.  New  York:  Crossroad, 
©1989),  PART  ll.ii.l  (pp.  265-307).  -  Thus  for  example,  as  the  already  adolescent 
"wild  boy  of  Aveyron"  still  had  no  native  language,  he  could  not  learn  any 
language  when  his  mentors  tried  to  teach  him  to  speak.  And  thus,  to  the  extent 
that  a  person  has  not  absorbed  the  cultural  tradition  of  his  own  country,  to 
that  extent  when  he  moves  to  another  country  he  will  be  incapable  of  ab- 
sorbing the  culture  of  his  new  homeland. 

53we  would  call  these  two  operations  "exegesis"  and  "eisegesis"  had  not  James 
Barr  condemned  the  latter  word  as  a  barbaric  neologism. 

s-^lt  is  in  the  light  of  such  developments  that  M.  Eugene  Boring  can  judiciously 
conclude:  "It  is  possible  to  learn  something,  perhaps  a  significant  amount, 
about  the  historical  figure  of  Jesus,  and  such  knowledge  cannot  be  irrelevant 
to  understanding  the  Christ  event  as  the  definitive  action  and  self-revelation 
of  God....Historical  study  is  the  necessary  risk  accepted  by  a  histori- 
cal faith"  (in  Interpretation,  Ocl  1996,  p.  352,  emphasis  added). 
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about?  It  has  come  about  by  the  relatively  recent  improvement  and 
increase,  not  just  of  social  descriptions  of  the  ancient  life-worlds 
which  formed  the  various  Sitze  im  Leben  of  the  biblical  actors  and 
writings,  but  of  the  application  to  these  various  ancient  life- worlds  of 
the  methods  of  the  social  sciences.^s  To  these  we  now  turn. 

D.  Social  Descriptions.56  Biblical  studies  have  long  produced 
and  aided  themselves  by  social,  political,  and  other  descriptions  of 
the  worlds  of  the  biblical  text  and  context,  of  the  ancient  life-worlds 
which  formed  the  various  Sitze  im  Leben  of  the  various  biblical  ac- 
tors, authors  and  writings,  viz.  specifically  of  ancient  Israel,  Second- 
Temple  Judaism,  and  early  Christianity.  Such  studies  have  been  both 
synchronic  studies  and  diachronic  histories  of  those  life-worlds  or 
of  certain  aspects  thereof.  Synchronically,  one  thinks  of  such  works 
as  Johannes  Pedersen's  Israel:  Its  Life  and  Culture,^'^  Roland  de 
Vaux's  Ancient  Israel:  Its  Life  and  Institutions',^^  Joachim  Jeremias' 
Jerusalem  in  the  Times  ofjesus,^'^  etc.  Diachronically,  one  thinks  of 
histories  of  Israel  such  as  those  of  Adolphe  Lods,  Oesterley  &  Robin- 
son, Martin  Noth,  and  John  Bright;  of  the  early  church  such  as  those 
of  Johannes  Weiss^  and  Hans  Lietzmann^i;  of  Old  Testament  litera- 
ture such  as  those  of  Julius  Bewer,62  Aage  Bentzen,63  and  Klaus 
Koch^-*;  of  the  literature  of  early  Christianity  such  as  those  of  Helmut 


55Thus  John  H.  Elliott  dates  from  1970  the  chronological  part  of  his  otherwise 
somewhat  confusing  bibliography  of  social-scientific  studies  of  the  New 
Testament  and  its  environment  (John  H.  Elliott,  What  is  Social-Scientific 
Criticism?  [Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  ©1993],  Bibliography  l.B). 
^^For  this  and  the  following  section  (VI.D-E),  see  our  Bibliography,  sees.  V. 
("Dialectic")  and  VI.  ("Hermeneutics  and  Biblical  Studies"),  s.w.  John  H. 
Elliott,  Bengt  Holmberg,  Howard  Clark  Kee,  Bruce  J.  Malina,  Jerome  Neyrey, 
Carolyn  Osiek,  J.EStambaugh  &  D.LBalch,  Robert  R.  Wilson.  These  works  in 
turn  have  plenteous  bibliographies, 
57Vols.  I-II    1926,  vols.  III-IV    1940. 

^^Les  Institutions  de  I'Ancien   Testament  {Paris:  Cerf,  vol.  1  1958,  vol.  II    1960); 
F-T.  London:  Darton,  Longman  &  Todd  Ltd.,  1%1. 

^^Subtitled  An  Investigation   into  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  During  the 
New  Testament  Period  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1969). 

^0  Johannes  Weiss,  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,  2  vols.  (New  York:  Wilson- 
Erickson,  1937;  repr.). 

^^  Hans  Ijetzmann,  A  History  of  the  Early  Church,  4  vols.  (London:   Lutter- 
worth; New  York:  Scribner's,   1937ff.;  repr.). 

62  Julius  Bewer,  The  literature  of  the  CHd  Testament  (New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1922,  rev.  1933,  repr.  1945). 

('^Introduction   to  the  Cid  Testament  (Copenhagen:   G.EC.Gads  Forlag,    1948):  2 
vols,  bound  as  one. 

^•^TTie  (irowth  of  the  Biblical  Tradition  (New  York:  Ch.  Scribner's   Sons,  1969); 
despite  its  subtitle,  this  book  is  not  just  on  "the  form-critical  method." 
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Koester's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (1982)^^;  of  the  reUgion 
of  Israel  such  as  those  of  Yehezkel  Kaufmann's  The  Religion  of 
Israel^"^  Hans-Joachim  Kraus'  Worship  in  IsraeU'^  Georg  Fohrer's 
History  of  Israehte  Religion  (>»  etc.  etc.^'^ 

E.  The  Social  Sciences: 

1.  But  the  new  development  since  ca.  1970  has  been,  not 
just  the  further  development  of  such  synchronic  and  diachronic  de- 
scriptions, but  the  renewed  application  of  the  social  sciences  to  the 
study  of  the  various  biblical  life-worlds.  As  social  sciences,  such  dis- 
ciplines as  anthropology  and  sociology  are  characterized,  first  of  all, 
by  certain  levels  of  abstraction  which  are  simply  not  a  concern  of 
either  the  synchronic  or  diachronic  social  studies  noted  above.  More 
specifically,  as  social  sciences  such  disciplines  as  anthropology,  soci- 
ology etc.  make  cross-cultural  studies;  attempt  to  induce  therefrom 
certain  cross-culturally  valid  rules,  laws,  theories  and  models;  and 
then  deductively  apply  them  to  the  culture  in  hand  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  enlighten  it  and  thus  seem  to  be  confirmed,  or  simply 
do  not  apply  and  thus  seem  to  be  disconfirmed.^o 

2.  Prescinding  from  such  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
as  George  Herbert  Meade's  social  psychology,  and  psychology  as 
"psycho-history,"  most  social-scientific  students  of  the  Bible  since  ca. 
1970  seem  to  concentrate  on  anthropology  and  sociology.  What  is 
the  difference  between  sociology  and  anthropology?  In  terms  of  its 
own  self-definition,  sociology  seems  to  see  itself  more  strictly  as  a 
"science,"  and  thus  to  strive  for  both  greater  scientific  rigor  and  a 
higher  level  of  abstraction,  than  anthropology.  In  point  of  fact,  soci- 
ology also  seems  to  confine  itself  more  to  modem.  Westernized,  in- 
dustrial or  post-industrial  cultures;  whereas  anthopology  tends  to 
concentrate  more  on  pre-industrial  and  often  pre-literate  and  even 
"primitive"  cultures.  According  to  Robert  R.  Wilson, 


65characterized    by    John    H.    Hliott    (What    is    Social-Scientific     Criticism? 

[Fortress,  199??],  p.  19)  as  "social   history." 

66Subtitled  From  its  Beginnings    to  the  Babylonian    Exile  (Univ.    of  Chicago 

Press,  1960):  tr.  &  abridged  from  his  History  of  the  Religion  of  Israel  (Hebrew, 

8  vols.,  19.S7-S6). 

^^Subtitled  A  Cultural  History  of  the  Od  Testament  (Richmond:  John   Knox, 

1966). 

68  [©1%8]  Nashville,  New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  ©1972. 

69For  further  examples,  see  our  bibliographic  footnotes  just  above. 

70On  the  difference    between   social  studies  and  the  social  sciences,    see  e.g. 

Carolvn  Osiek,   What  are   they   saying    about  the  social  setting   of  the  New 

Testament?  (re\.  &exp.  ed.  New  York/Mahwah:  Paulist  Press,  ©1992),  pp.  4-6. 
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"The  most  characteristic  feature  of  sociology,  and  the  one 
which  helps  to  distinguish  it  from  its  nearest  neighbor,  anthro- 
pology, is  its  interest  in  the  regularities  in  human  conduct 
and  the  overall  patterns  of  social  change.  This  interest  is  re- 
flected in  the  [scientific]  methods  used  by  sociologists  in  their 
work.  . . .  Throughout  the  process  the  emphasis  remains  on  the 
theory  being  tested. . . .  Sociologists  tend  to  operate  at  a  fairly 
high  /  level  of  abstraction  and  to  deal  with  general  types  of 
social  phenomena. . .  ."^i 

". .  .  At  least  in  the  twentieth  century,  anthropology  has 
generally  not  shared  sociology's  interest  in  overarching  theo- 
ries but  has  tended  to  concentrate  on  the  analysis  of  particular 
societies  and  cultural  phenomena,  especially  those  that  differ 
from  what  is  normally  found  in  the  industrialized  West."^^ 
But  this  might  seem  to  imply  (wrongly,  we  think)  that  anthropology 
is  not  interested  in  "the  regularities  in  hiunan  conduct  and  the 
overall  patterns  of  social  change,"  or  "general  types  of  social  phe- 
nomena."  At  all  events,  whatever  might  be  the  pretensions  of  soci- 
ology and  "social  science  theories,"  Carolyn  Osiek  seems  to  have 
caught  the  potential  limitedness  of  their  angle  of  vision  when  she 
writes: 

"The  study  of  the  New  Testament  and  early  Christianity 
with  social  science  models  presents  some  serious  difficulties. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  obvious  fact  that  social  science 
theories  are  modem  constructions  whose  users  can  sometimes 
forget  about  the  time  gap  .  .  .  between  us  and  first  century 
people,  and  assume  in  subtle  and  not  so  subtle  ways  that  our 
concepts  and  theirs  are  the  same.  This  is  where  a  wise  use  of 
social  or  cultural  (British  and  American  terms  nearly  identical 
in  meaning)  anthropology  saves  the  day,  for  anthropology  by 
its  nature  is  cross-cultural  and  comparative,  and  therefore  less 
vulnerable  to  this  pitfall."73 

3.  Anthropology.    In  the  house  of  anthropology  there 
are  many  mansions.  Again  according  to  Robert  R.  Wilson: 

"In  the  United  States  it  is  common  to  divide  the  discipline  into 
two  major  areas  of  research:  physical  anthropology  and  cultural 


7iRf)bert  R.  Wilson,  Sociological  Approaches  to  the  CM  Testament  (Philadelphia: 

Fortress,   1984),  pp.  12-l.S,  "theory"  emphasized  by  me.    See  Wilson's  whole 

subsection  on  pp.  12-l.S,  too  long  to  quote  here.   He  refers  further  to  A  Reader's 

Guide  to  the  Social  Sciences,  ed.  Bert  F.  Hoselitz  (New  York:  Free  Press),  both  1st 

(19.S9)andrev.  (1970)  eds. 

72/h/d.,  p.  17. 

^^Carolyn  Osiek,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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anthropology.  Physical  anthropology  is  concerned  with  human 
origins  and  with  the  physiological  links  between  various  types 
of  modem  humans  and  earlier  hominids.  Cultural  anthropology 
considers  all  aspects  of  society  and  culture  and  embraces  a 
number  of  subfields,  among  which  are  ethnology,  social  anthro- 
pology, ethnography,  archaeology,  and  structural  anthropolo- 

4.  Sociology.  When  one  comes  to  read  biblical  scholars' 
discussions  of  sociology,  one  finds  less  division  of  it  into  various 
areas  of  concentration,  and  more  discusion  of  its  great  contemporary 
founders  Emile  Durkheim  (1858-1917)  and  Max  Weber  (1869-1920) 
and  their  continuing  fruitfulness  for  the  sociology  of  religon;  of  socio- 
logy's earUer  contribution  to  biblical  scholarship  early  in  the  20th 
century;  of  its  contribution  since  ca.  1970  to  some  theretofore  un- 
realized aims  of  form  and  redaction  criticism;  and  of  such  contempo- 
raneous and  relevant  developments  as  the  sociology  of  knowledge. 
In  what  follows,  let  us  briefly  discuss  the  last  three  of  these  topics. 

a.  The  Connection  of  Sociology  with  Earlier  Biblical 
Scholarship.  In  this  connection  perhaps  we  can  do  no  better  that  to 
quote  at  some  length  Bengt  Holmberg's  summary  of  the  situation: 

"Sociology  is  not  a  newcomer  in  NT  studies.  It  was  actu- 
ally introduced  almost  seventy  years  ago,  as  a  part  of  the  form 
critical  method. ^5  The  basic  idea  of  this  new  approach  was  an 
idea  from  the  sociology  of  literature,  namely  that  types  of  lite- 
rature or  genres  (Gattungen)  are  bound  to  and  shaped  by  spe- 
cific types  of  social  Ufe-settings  (Sitz  im  Leben).76  This  intro- 
duction of  a  social-historical  or  sociological  perspective  was  a 
natural  continuation  of  the  broad  and  deep  interest  in  ancient 
history,  and  the  early  Christian  history  as  part  of  it,  that  we  can 
observe  in  the  last  few  decades  before  the  First  World  War 
(1914-1918).  One  could  refer  to  the  names  of  scholars  such  as 
Adolf  von  Hamack,  Eduard  Meyer,  Ernst  von  Dobschiitz,  Emil 
Schiirer,  Adolf  Deissman,  and  Ernst  Troeltsch— all  of  which  [sic] 
analysed  and  described  early  Christianity  as  connected  in  a 
thousand  ways  with  the  social  reality  of  its  own  world. 


^■^Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  17.  On  pp.  17-22  he  describes  these  different  "subfields." 
^5«Gerd  Theissen   describes  this,   and  the  causes  of  the   nondevelopment    of 
sociology  in  his   'Zur   forschungsgeschichtlichen    Einordnung    der  soziologi- 
schen  Fragestellung'    {Studien  zur  Soziologie  des  Urchristentums,  Tubingen, 
1979;  2nd  ed.  1983,  3-34),  3-20." 

^^"Rudolf  Bultmann  characterized   these  two  terms  as  sociological   concepts, 
from  the  first  edition  of  his  Geschichte  der  synoptiscben  Tradition  (1921)." 
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"But  the  introduction  of  sociology  made  by  New  Testa- 
ment form  criticism  was  never  fulfilled,  because  of  the  funda- 
mental shift  in  cultural  and  theological  climate  that  came  about 
as  a  consequence  of  the  world  war.  The  prevailing  optimist 
evolutionism  and  the  liberal  culture-protestantism  was  dealt  a 
severe  blow,  and  what  came  instead  was  dialectic  theology  and 
the  existential  hermeneutic  of  biblical  texts,  and  with  them  a 
focusing  of  interest  on  theology  and  the  individual.  Form  criti- 
cism was  directed  into  finding  the  social  basis  of  the  gospels  in 
the  life  and  faith  of  the  early  church:  Sitz  im  Leben  became  Sitz 
im  /  religiosen  Leben.^^  This  situation  prevailed  and  was  even 
further  accentuated  in  the  approach  of  redaction  criticism, 
which  continued  the  impulse  of  form  criticism  in  the  1950s  and 
onward:  interest  was  turned  toward  the  individual  evangelist 
and  his  specific  theology,  and  the  social  life  of  the  receiving 
cormnunity  was  left  far  aside.  And  the  advent  of  structurahst 
exegesis  with  its  typically  text-internal  analysis  directed  the 
attention  of  exegetes  even  further  away  from  concrete  histori- 
cal situations. 

"This  meant  that  New  Testament  studies  around  1970 
suffered  from  a  fifty-year  deficit  on  social  history  and  sociolo- 
gical perspectives.  There  was  a  balance  that  needed  to  be  re- 
dressed. After  the  decades  of  dominance  for  theology  and  his- 
tory of  ideas,  there  existed  a  certain  himger  for  renewed  con- 
tact with  and  more  solid  knowledge  about  the  concrete  social 
history  of  the  movement  whose  thinking  had  been  so  diligenUy 
studied.  And  the  pendulum  has  swung.  New  Testament  stu- 
dies in  the  last  two  decades  have  seen  a  flood  of  investigations 
concerning  the  social  life  of  the  early  Christian  movement  and 
its  contemporary  world,  books  about  slavery,  the  life  of  women 
and  children,  schools,  household  and  family  life,  poverty  and 
riches,  social  classes  and  status  stratification,  and  many  similar 
phenomena."78 


^^"'It  cannot  be  denied  that  even  form  criticism,  with  all  its  talk  of  the  Sitz-im- 
Leben  (life-setting)  of  the  text,  was  a  literary  and  theological  discipline  which 
prcxluced  hardly  any  concrete  historical,  social,  or  economic  information 
about  the  traditions  which  it  studied,'  Thomas  Best,  'The  Sociological  Study  of 
the  New  Testament:  Promise  and  Peril  of  a  New  Discipline'  {Scottish  Journal  of 
Theology  ^6,  1983,  181-194),  181f.  Cf.  Robert  Morgan  with  John  Barton,  Biblical 
Interpretation,  Oxford,  1988,  HSf," 

^^Bengt  Holmberg,  Sociology  of  the  New  Testament:  An  Appraisal  (Minne- 
apolis: Fortress  Press,  ©1990),  pp.  1-2  and  notes  1-3. 
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b.  The  Sociology  of  Knowledge.  One  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating sociological  developments  of  recent  decades  is  that  of  the  so- 
called  "sociology  of  knowledge,"  contiguous  in  its  own  way  to  the  so- 
ciology of  religion  and  the  "sociology  of  belief."  For  ever  since  the 
demise  of  positivism  in  science,  it  has  become  almost  a  truism  in 
epistemology  that  there  are  no  uninterpreted  perceptions,  not  even 
in  the  natural  sciences  and  a  fortiori  not  in  any  other  area  of  life. 
Consequentiy  it  once  again  behooves  philosophical  and  social- 
scientific  epistemologists  to  exercise  a  kind  of  Kantian  critique  of 
perception,  this  time  in  order  to  correct  for  cultural  rather  than 
natural  dis-tortions  of  perception,  and  so  this  time  in  the  form  of  the 
sociology  of  knowledge. 

Of  the  main  sociologists  of  knowledge  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
20th  cetury,  three  of  the  most  important  would  seem  to  be  Alfred 
Schutz,  Thomas  Luckmann,  and  Peter  Berger.  In  1967  Peter  Berger 
and  Thomas  Luckmann,  citing  the  work  of  Alfred  Schutz,  published 
their  classic  study  The  Social  Construction  of  Reality:  A  Treatise  in 
the  Sociology  of  Knowledge.'"^  Berger,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Emile  Durkheim^o  and  Max  Weber, si  then  applied  this  sociology  to 
the  specific  study  of  religion  in  his  book  The  Sacred  Canopy:  Elements 
of  a  Sociological  Theory  of  ReUgionM  The  year  1970  then  saw  the 
publication  of  Schutz'  selected  writings  on  the  phenomenology  of 
social  relationships  entitied  On  Phenomenology  and  Social  Rela- 
tions.^^ Three  years  later,  Alfred  Schutz  and  Thomas  Luckmann, 
using  a  favorite  term  of  Wilhelm  Dilthey,  published  the  English 
translation  of  their  book  The  Structures  of  the  Life- World. ^-^ 

One  of  the  key  concepts  of  the  sociology  of  knowledge  is  the 
concept  of  "ideology."  For  Karl  Marx  in  the  late  19th  century,  "ideolo- 
gy" was  the  "false  consciousness"  of  the  bourgeoise  by  which  they 
constructed  a  conservative  intellectual  rationalization  and  justifica- 
tion of  their  own  dominant  position  in  the  socio-economic  structure 
of  society  and  indeed  in  the  world.  —  In  1936  Karl  Mannheim  picked 
up  this  concept  in  his  seminal  work  Ideology  and  Utopia  where  he 
paired  it  with  the  concept  of  "Utopia"  as  that  quasi-eschatological 


'■^Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday  &Co..  1%7. 

^^Tbe  Betnentary  forms  of  Religious  Life  (1912);  New  York:  Free  Press  of  Glen- 

coe,  1965. 

^^  The  Sociology  of  Religion  (1922),  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1%3. 

82Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1%7,  1%9. 

s^Subtitled    Selected    Writings,    ed.    &   intro.    by    Helmut    Wagner;    Chicago: 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1970. 

S'^Tr.  R.M.Zanerer  <SrH.T.Englehardt  Jr.;  Evanston,  111.:  Northwestern  University 

Press,  1973. 
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state  into  which  would-be  revolutionaries  were  striving  to  transform 
society  and  indeed  the  world.  —  In  1957,  Roland  Barthes  published 
his  collection  of  essays  entitled  Mythologies  where,  while  not  exactly 
outlining  a  comprehensive  ideology,  he  exposed  various  "mytholo- 
gies" which,  taken  together,  did  not  come  far  short  of  constituting  a 
French  or  an  American  ideology.^^  —  in  1979  the  French  Christian 
sociologist  Jacques  Ellul  published  one  of  his  last  books,  a  collection  of 
essays  and  reviews  significantly  entitled  L'Ideologie  marxiste- 
chretienne.^^  In  that  book  Ellul,  both  a  convinced  Christian  and  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  Marx  since  ca.  1930,  finally  excoriated  in  no 
uncertain  terms  such  self-deluding  attempts  to  combine  Christianity 
and  Marxism  as  those  undertaken  by  Georges  Casalis,  Fernando  Belo, 
and  other  liberation  theologians.  —  Finally,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
modem  sociology  of  knowledge,  "ideology"  has  attained  what  might 
be  regarded  as  the  nirvana  of  an  absolutely  neutral  definition  in  the 
words  of  D.  B.  Davis,  for  whom  ideology  is 

"an  integrated  system  of  beliefs,  assumptions  and  values,  not 
necessarily  true  or  false,  which  reflects  the  needs  and  interests 
of  a  group  or  class  at  a  particular  time  in  history.  Because  ide- 
ologies are  modes  of  consciousness,  containing  the  criteria  for 
interpreting  social  reality,  they  help  to  define  as  well  as  to  legi- 
timate collective  needs  and  interests.  Hence  there  is  a  continu- 
ous interaction  between  ideology  and  material  forces  of  his- 
tory."87 

We  may  be  sure  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  fruitful  applica- 
tion of  the  sociology  of  knowledge  and  the  concept  of  "ideology"  to 
the  various  characters,  writers,  and  socially  constructed  life-worlds 
of  the  Bible.8« 


85Some  of  the  "myths"  exposed  by  Barthes  were:  that  professional  wrestling 
was  a  real  "sport";  that  all  Frenchmen  drank  wine,  not  beer;  that  Africans  in 
French  colonies  in  Africa  were  every  bit  as  much  Frenchmen  as  were  natives 
of  "la  France  metropolitaine";  that  God  must  certainly  be  on  the  side  of  Billy 
Graham  and  the  Americans  against  French  atheism  and  communism.  The  im- 
plied ideologies  are  the  rightness  of  the  French  "mission  civilisatrice"  and/or 
of  American  religio-cultural  hegemonism. 

86paris:  la  Centurion,  1979.  Unfortunately  the  point  of  Ellul's  pointedly 
formulated  French  title  is  blunted  by  the  American  title:  Jesus  and  Marx:  From 
Gospel  to  Ideology  {Grjind  Rapids,  Mich.:  Wm.B.Eerdmans,  1988). 
87So  fr)rmulated  by  the  social  historian  Ftavid  Brian  Davis,  The  Problem  of 
Slavery  in  the  Age  of  Revolution  1770-1823  (Ithaca/London:  Cornell  Univ. 
Press,  197.S),  p.  14,  quoted  in  Hliott,  A  Home  for  the  Homeless  (Fortress,  1981; 
2nd  exp.  ed.  1990),  p.  12,  and— without  giving  F)avis'  title— in  What  is  Social- 
Scientific  Criticism? {Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  ©1993),  p.  52. 
88()n  the  sociology  of  knowledge  as  applied  to  biblical   studies,  see  further 
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5.    The    Application     of    the     Social     Sciences     to 
Biblical  Studies. 

a.  Some  Methodological  Presuppositions.  According 
to  John  H.  Elliott,  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten  methodological  presup- 
positions of  what  he  calls  the  "social-scientific  criticism"  of  the 
Bible.8^  Let  us  examine  his  presuppositions  one  by  one,  adding  criti- 
cal comments  where  necessary. 

i.  "First,  social-scientific  critics  presuppose 
that  all  knowledge  is  socially  conditioned  and  perspectival  in  nature. 
This  is  in  continuity  with  /  the  conclusion  of  Karl  Mannheim  (1936) 
and  subsequent  sociologists  of  knowledge  (for  example,  Berger  and 
Luckmann  1967).  This  apphes  to  both  the  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
preter and  that  of  the  authors  and  groups  under  examination." 
This  emphasis  is  necessary  to  counteract  (i)  the  exaggerated  indi- 
vidualism of  earlier  interpretations,  whether  regarding  the  biblical 
figures  or  the  modem  existentiaUst  interpreter  as  decontextualized 
heroes  of  faith;  (ii)  Bengt  Holmberg's  "fallacy  of  idealism"  which  sup- 
poses that  thoughts  "are  the  determining  factors  of  the  historical 
process"  and  are  unaffected  by  their  social  contexts;  and  (iii)  what  we 
might^o  call  the  resulting  "fallacy  of  immaculate  perception"  which 
supposes  that  we  can  know  everything  a  temporally  or  spatially 
distant  text  meant  or  means^i  simply  by  closely  reading  that  text 
without  paying  any  attention  to  its  context. 

ii.  ".  .  .  The  method  of  analysis  must  include 
means  for  distinguishing  and  clarifying  the  differences  be- 
tween the  social  location  of  the  interpreter  and  the  social 
location  of  the  authors  and  objects  to  be  interpreted."  This 
simply  combines  Elliott's  first  presupposition  with  Heidegger's  "circle 
of  understanding"  and  Gadamer's  "hermeneutical  circle." 

iii.  "For  clarification  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  contexts  of  ancient  texts  and  of  modem  readers,  and  for 
the  further  clarification  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  ancient 
social  and  cultural  systems,  theory  and  models  likewise  have  al- 
ways played  an  essential  role,  whether  or  not  this  is  actually  ac- 

Howard  Clark  Kee,  Knowing  the  Truth:  A  Sociological  Approach  to  New  Testa- 
ment Interpretation  (MinneapoMs:  Fortress  Press,  ©1989),  pp.  10-12,  SfKS.S. 
89john  H.  Elliott,    What  is  Social-Scientific    Criticism?  (Minneapolis:    Fortress 
Press,  ©1993),  chap.  4  "The  Method  in  Operation:  Presuppositions." 
^Again  paraphrasing   Howard  Slaate's  characterization  of  positivism  as  The 
Dogma  of  Immaculate  Perception. 

^'^On  the  necessity  of  sharply  differentiating  between  "What  it  Meant  and 
What  it  Means,"  see  the  so-named  section  on  pp.  42 Iff.  of  Krister  Stendahl's 
superb  article  "Biblical  Theology,  Contemporary"  in  Interpreter's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  {New  York:  Abingdon,  1%2,  4vols.). 
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knowledged  ..."  A  "model"  may  be  characterized  (not  "defined")  as  a 
non-verbal  theory,  or  a  theoretical  picture. 

iv.  "Social-scientific  criticism  involves  a  pro- 
cess of  logic  that  is  neither  exclusively  deductive  (from  model  to  ma- 
terial) nor  inductive  (from  material  to  hypothesis)  but  inclusive  of 
both  in  a  procedure  characterized  as  'abduction.'"  Granted  that,  when 
studying  ancient  cultures,  one  cannot  perform  controlled  experi- 
ments, but  must  test  a  given  hypothesis  against  data  already  at  hand 
to  see  whether  it  fits  and— optimally— even  enhghtens  those  data.  Yet 
it  seems  unclear  why  the  word  "abduction"  in  this  recondite  sense 
must  be  used  to  describe  the  normal  pair  of  scientific  processes 
called  induction  and  deduction. 

V.  "The  social  and  cultural  models  most  appro- 
priate for  the  analysis  of  the  Bible  and  its  environment,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, are  those  constructed  on  the  basis  of  research  and  data  per- 
taining to  the  geographical,  social,  and  cultural  region  inhabited  by 
the  biblical  communities,  that  is,  the  area  of  the  Circum-Mediterrane- 
an  and  ancient  near  East"  This  thesis  would  seek  to  fend  off  the  ap- 
plication to  ancient  Mediterranean  cultures  of  models  and  theories 
formulated  strictly  on  the  basis  of  observations  of  modem  industrial- 
ized societies.  Yet  truly  cross-cultural  theories  and  models,  formula- 
ted at  truly  "scientific"  levels  of  abstraction,  should  ideally  be  ap- 
pUcable  to  all  cultures  everywhere. 

vi.  "In  regard  to  the  analysis  of  texts  in  par- 
ticular, social-scientific  criticism  presumes  the  following  understan- 
ding of  texts,  their  features,  functions,  situations,  and  strategies. 


"Biblical  texts,  like  all  texts  oral  or  written,  presuppose  and  en- 
code information  regarding  the  social  and  cultural  systems  in  which 
they  were  produced  and  in  which  they  made  sense.  Both  the  mean- 
ings communicated  by  the  author(s)  of  these  texts  to  their  intended 
hearers  or  readers  and  the  texts'  persuasive  power  are  determined 
by  the  social  and  cultural  system  that  author(s)  and  audiences  inhab- 
ited and  that  enabled  meaningful  communication  in  the  first  place. 

'To  ascertain  what  texts  originally  meant  or  could  be  taken  to 
mean  in  their  original  contexts  requires  knowledge  of  these  social 
and  cultural  systems.  It  is  this  fact  that  requires  a  social-scientific 
component  of  the  exegetical  enterprise. 

"When  new  readers  inhabiting  a  different  social  system  at- 
tempt to  read  these  ancient  texts,  that  original  situation  of  shared 
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meaning  between  authors  and  audiences  vanishes,  because  social  and 
cultural  systems  are  no  longer  shared. . .  .'"^2 

Taken  together  with  Elliott's  presuppositions  nos.  1  and  2,  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  crucial  central  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
the  "social-scentific  component  of  the  exegetical  enterprise,"  and  a 
thematic  statement  in  social-scientific  language  of  what  we  argued 
for  in  section  Vl.C  above. 

vii.  "Practitioners  of  social-scientific  criticism 
presume  that  this  method  is  different  from  but  complementary  to  a 
historical  orientation.  The  latter  tends  to  focus  on  individual  or  ex- 
ceptional actors,  extraordinary  or  unusual  actions,  independent  or 
distinctive  properties,  personal  rather  than  societal  relationships,  and 
diachronic  movement  and  change.  These  are  always  important  foci 
of  investigation,  but  such  distinctive  properties  can  be  perceived  on- 
ly when  common  and  regular  features  of  social  life  are  first  known. 
This  latter  concern  is  the  focus  of  social-scientific  inquiry."  Indeed  it 
would  seem  that  Elliott's  "social-scientific  inquiry"  calls  for  concen- 
tration on  precisely  those  aspects  of  life  studied  by  the  earlier 
"Annales"  school  of  French  historiography  (Marc  Bloch,  Lucien  Le- 
febvre)  and  its  contemporary  incarnation  as  "anthropologie  histo- 
rique"'^3;  and  for  a  dialectic  between  that  and  the  study  of  "great 
men  and  movements"  of  more  traditional  historiography. 

viii.  ".  .  .  The  study  of  'religion'  in  the  Bible 
and  its  environment  requires  a  study  of  social  structures  and  rela- 
tions." Granted  the  vaUdity  of  Elliott's  and  his  sources'  further  com- 
ments here,  it  would  seem  that  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  and  others  had 
already  elevated  Elliott's  8th  presupposition  almost  to  the  status  of  a 
truism  even  for  modem  American  religion.94 

ix.  "It  is  further  presupposed  that  the  practi- 
tioner of  this  method  [of  social-scientific  criticism]  may  draw  on  the 
full  range  of  social-science  theory,  methods,  and  research." 

X.  "Social-scientific  criticism  is  concerned  not 
only  with  the  original  meanings  of  the  biblical  documents  but  also 
with  the  aggregations  of  meanings  down  through  the  centuries."  This 
is  a  call  for  attention  to  what  H.-G.  Gadamer  has  called  Wirkungs- 
geschichte,  viz.  the  "history  of  the  effects"  which  an  original  text  has 
had  on  subsequent  generations  down  through  the  years,  decades,  and 


^^According  to  Professor  Max  Stackhouse,  this  is  true  even  of  such  relatively 

recent  works  as  Paul  Tillich's  Systematic  Theology  {3  vols.,  195 Iff.) 

^^See  the  articles  on  "Anthropologie  Historique"  in  Encyclopaedia  Universalis 

(Paris:  Encyclopaedia  Universalis  France  S.A.,  1990),  vol,  2  pp.  530-544. 

9'*See  e.g.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr,    The  Social  Sources  of  our  Denominationalism 

and  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  America. 
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centuries.95  If— according  to  Elliott's  second  presupposition— social- 
scientific  criticism  calls  for  clarifying  both  "the  social  location  of  the 
authors  and  objects  to  be  interpreted"  and  "the  social  location  of  the 
[present-day]  interpreter,"  then  these  two  "social  locations"  cannot 
help  but  be  further  clarified  by  comparing  and  constrasting  them 
with  the  various  "social  locations"  of  various  intervening  interpreters 
as  inferred  from  their  ovm  various  earUer  and  later  interpretations. 
Yet  for  all  that,  the  modem  interpreter  must  not  forget  the  above- 
established  distinction  between  the  understanding  and  the  appro- 
priation of  an  ancient  or  otherwise  aUen  text,^  and  the  differing 
imports  which  that  text's  Wirkungsgeschichte  has  for  these  two  dif- 
ferent operations.^'' 

b.  Three  Anthropological  Models.  Finally  in  this 
chapter,  let  us  look  at  three  cross-cultural  anthropological  models 
used  to  interpret  societies  far  and  near,  as  presented  by  Bruce  J. 
Malina  in  his  college  textbook  The  New  Testament  WorldJ^^  In  a 
section  entitled  "Models  in  Cultural  Anthropology"^^  he  outlines  three 
such  models,  100  as  follows: 

i.  The  Structural-Functionalist  Model.  Struc- 
tures in  a  given  society  include  such  things  as  kinship  systems;  hier- 
archies; systems  of  roles  entailing  rights  and  duties;  relationships  of 
production  {K.Marx);  class,  caste  and  status  (M.Weber);  the  structure 
and  relationships  of  various  social  institutions;  etc.  etc.  —  Further,  all 
such  social  groups  and  institutions  have  and  embody  certain  mean- 
ings, values  and  norms,  paramount  among  which  latter  is  usually 


^^Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  Truth  and  Method  (2nd  rev.  ed.  New  York:  Crossroad, 
1992),  p.  x\'  and  Part  II.ii.l(B)(iv)  (pp.  300-307). 
^See  our  subsection  VI.C.l  above. 

^^According  to  George  Undbeck,  "Possibly  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  biblical 
exegete  to  know  the  later  history  of  Christian  thought  in  order  to  determine 
the  original  'explicit'  historical  sense  [of  a  biblical  text],  but  an  understanding 
of  the  contemporary  'implications'  (i.e.  that  Word  of  God  for  today  which  is 
'implicit'  in  the  bible)  depends  overwhelmingly  on  an  awareness  of  how  the 
Word  has  been  heard  in  past  situations...."  ("Docrinal  Development  and  Protes- 
tant Theology"  [1%6]  in  Man  as  Man  and  Believer,  ed.  E.Schillebeeckx  [Con- 
tinuum, vol.  21;  New  York:  PauHst  Press,  1%7],  footnote  18;  quoted  above  in  our 
subsection  IV.C.4.b.iv.). 

^^Subtitied  Insights   from  Cultural  Anthropology,  revised  ed.  Louisville,    Ky.: 
Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  ©1993. 
"^Op.  at.,  pp.  20-25. 

lOOf-ollowing  Jonathan  H.  Turner,  The  Structure  of  Sociological  Theory  {rev.  ed. 
Homewwxl,  111.:  Dorsey  Press,  1978;  3rd  ed.  1982),  John  H.  Klliott  {op.  cit,  p.  58) 
writes  not  of  "models  in  cultural  anthropology"  but  of  four  basic  "sociological 
orientation [s]"  as  structual  functionalism,  conflict  theory,  symbolic  interac- 
tion, and  ethnomethodology. 
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self-maintenance.  Consquently,  in  order  to  maintain  and  realize 
those  meanings,  values  and  norms,  the  various  elements  of  the  afore- 
mentioned structures  are  constantly  engaged  in  certain  functions, 
such  as  the  daily,  weekly  and  yearly  round  of  living,  special  "rites  of 
passage"  (van  Gennep),  etc.  etc.  Indeed,  one  would  be  hard  put  to 
imagine  structures  without  functions,  or  functions  without  structures. 
—  Finally,  it  would  seem  that  the  structural-functionalist  model  is  a 
synchronic  one,  and— according  to  Malina— presupposes  a  high  degree 
of  consensus  in  the  society  under  study. 

ii.  The  Conflict  Model.  If  such  consensus  is 
missing,  and  various  elements  of  society  come  into  conflict  with  each 
other,  then  the  anthropologist  resorts  to  what  is  called  the  "conflict 
model"  in  order  to  understand  and  explain  what  is  going  on.  This 
model  is  diachronic  insofar  as  it  explains  change  over  time  in  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  a  given  society.  That  is,  when  there  is 
conflict  between  the  perceptions  of  meaning,  values,  norms,  goals 
and  interests  of  various  elements  of  a  society,  then  conflict  and  coer- 
cion come  into  play  as  each  element  attempts  to  realize  and  impose 
its  own  meanings,  values  and  norms  and  to  achieve  its  own  goals  and 
interests.  Over  time,  this  leads  to  changes  in  that  society's  structures 
and  functions,  even  when— as  in  some  traditional  societies— the  pre- 
vailing myth  is  that  nothing  has  ever  changed  since  the  beginning  of 
time. 

iii.  Finally  there  is  what  is  called  the  "symbol- 
ic model"  as  used  in  cultural  interpretation. ^oi  As  Malina  describes  it: 
"The  symboUc  model  presupposes  that  human  individual 
and  group  behavior  is  organized  around  the  symbolic  meanings 
and  expectations  that  are  attached  to  objects  which  are  socially 
valued  . . .  [such  as]  the  self,  others,  nature,  time,  space,  and  the 
All  (God).  Any  existing  person  or  group  is  a  complex  of  sym- 
bolic patterns  that  at  least  temporarily  maintains  both  personal 
and  social  equilibrium  (like  the  structural  functionalist  model), 
but  which  requires  continual  readjustment  in  new  and  shifting 
situations  (like  the  conflict  model).  The  readjustments  include 
slight  to  great  alterations  of  ideas,  values,  moods,  attitudes, 
roles,  and  social  organization.  Thus  the  symbolic  model  pre- 
supposes that  for  the  most  part,  human  interactions  are  sym- 
bolic interactions."  10^ 


lOiThis  model  is  also  known  as  "symbolic"  or  "symbolic  interactionist  theory." 
lO^Qp.  cit.,  p.  24.   On  symbolic  interaction,  see  Clifford  Geertz,  The  Interpreta- 
tion  of  Cultures  (OBasic   Books,    1973;  London:    Hutchinson,     1975),   chap.    8 
"Ideology  as  aCuhural  System"  (1964),  §§IV-V  (pp.  208-220),  and  refs.  there. 
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With  this  non-exhaustive  Ust  of  some  social-  or  cultural-anthropo- 
logical models  waiting  to  be  even  more  fruitfully  used  in  biblical 
studies,  then,  let  us  conclude  the  present  chapter  on  the  necessary 
dialectic  betw^een  biblical  studies  and  various  originally  "secular"  or 
extra-biblical  disciplines. 
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Chapter  VII:   Hermeneutics, 

or  the  Dialectic  between  Constructive  Theology' 

and   Biblical   Interpretation 

One  of  the  most  important  dialogues  in  which  any  biblically 
informed  constructive  theology  must  engage  is  the  hermeneutical 
dialogue  or  dialectic  with  biblical  studies.^  Despite  the  protests  of 
some  exegetes,  hermeneutics  (ti  ephtivevtikti  texvt]),  as  the  theory  of 
interpretation  (Ep^TlVE^a),  is  necessary  for  theology  because,  for 
example,  when  (as  very  often  happens)  two  people  differ  radically  in 
their  interpretation  of  a  given  biblical  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  back 
up  a  step  and  ask  what  hermeneutical  principles  inform  the  two 
different  interpretations.  Further,  the  relationship  between  con- 
structive theology  and  biblical  studies  is  not  just  a  dialogue  but  a 
dialectic,  in  that  each  one  influences  and  changes  the  other.  That  is, 
not  only  do  biblical  studies  obviously  influence  theology,  but  con- 
structive theology  just  as  profoundly  influences  our  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  Thus  our  increasing  scientific,  historical  and  other  know- 
ledge, as  it  is  incorporated  into  our  constructive-theological  view  or 
picture  of  the  world  (Weltbild),  also  changes  our  view  of  the  Bible,  to 
the  point  where — to  take  just  one  obvious  example— we  can  no  longer 
interpret  Gen.  1-3  as  Uteral  history. 

In  what  follows,  we  neither  can  nor  need  to  give  anything  like 
a  complete  survey  of  general  or  even  biblical  hermeneutics.  For 
biblical  hermeneutics,  this  has  already  been  done  by  the  many  excel- 
lent histories  of  biblical  interpretation,  and  for  the  mid-  and  late 
20th  centiuy  by  the  excellent  volumes  of  Anthony  C  Thiselton 
among  others.^  Rather,  in  this  chapter  we  shall  present  our  own  her- 
meneutical reflections  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  (§§A-E)  will  con- 
sist of  what  we  might  call  a  few  selected  "core  samples"  from  the 


lAgain,  to  the  traditional  denomination  of  "systematic  theology,"  we  prefer 
the  designation  "constructive  theology."  On  our  own  conception  of  "construc- 
tive theology,"  see  section  rV.D.3  above  on  its  similarity  to  science;  section 
VII.F  below  on  its  contradistinction  to  "Biblical  Theology";  and  section  VIII. B 
further  below  on  "The  Method  of  Constructive  Theology." 
^This  is  so  true  that,  in  the  1990s,  "hermeneutics"  has  almost  become  a  catch- 
all word  for  any  kind  of  theological  activity. 

^Anthony  C.  Thiselton,  The  Two  Horizons:  New  Testament  Hermeneutics  and 
Philosophical  Description  with  Special  Reference  to  Heidegger,  Bultmann, 
Gadamer,  and  Wittgenstein  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans;  Exeter:  Paternoster,  1980) 
and  New  Horizons  in  //ermeneutics  (Marshall  Pickering/HarperColUns;  Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan,  ©1992).  -  See  further  our  Bibliography  VI:  Hermeneutics. 
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history  of  hermeneutics  since  ca.  1740.  The  second  part  will  present 
a  more  thorough-going  engagement  with  so-called  "biblical  theology" 
in  the  20th  century  (§F),  and  a  final  evaluation  (§G). 

A.  David  Hume  (1711-1776).  Let  us  begin,  then,  by  ex- 
amining David  Hume's  argument  concerning  purported  biblical 
miracles,  as  set  forth  in  his  1748  essay  "Of  Miracles."-*  In  a  word, 
after  proclaiming  miracles  to  be  by  definition  impossible  because 
they  are  by  definition  suspensions  or  breaches  of  the  Laws  of  Nature 
which  by  definition  cannot  be  suspended  or  broken,  Hume  goes  on  to 
conclude  that  indeed  the  greatest  miracle  of  Christianity  is  what  we 
might  call  the  "miracle  of  faith,"  viz.  that  so  many  people  actually 
believe  all  the  wondrous  things  told  of  by  the  Christian  religion!  As 
Hume  concludes  with  as  slyly  wicked  humor  as  ever  his  paragon 
Cicero^  mustered: 

"So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  concude  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion not  only  was  at  first  attended  with  miracles,  but  even  at 
this  day  cannot  be  beUeved  by  any  reasonable  person  without 
one.  Mere  reason  is  insufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity. 
And  whoever  is  moved  by  faith  to  assent  to  it  is  conscious  of  a 
continued  miracle  in  his  own  person  which  subverts  all  the 
principles  of  his  understanding  and  gives  him  a  determination 
to  beUeve  what  is  most  contrary  to  custom  and  experience." 

B.  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  (1729-81).  Next  let  us  ex- 
amine the  more  elaborate  argument  of  Hume's  younger  contem- 
porary G.  H.  Lessing,  as  set  forth  in  his  1777  essay  "On  the  Proof  of 
Spirit  and  of  Power."  Specifically,  let  us  look  first  at  the  Pauline 
verse  which  provides  Lessing's  tide,  secondly  at  Origen's  use  of  that 
verse,  thirdly  at  its  use  in  18th-century  Christiaui  apologetics,  and 
fourthly  at  Lessing's  demolition  of  that  apologetics. 

1.  Paul  the  Apostle,  hi  I  Cor.  2:4  Paul  the  Apostle 
writes  to  the  church  at  Corinth:  "and  my  speech  and  my  message 
were  not  in  plausible  words  of  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of 
spirit  and  of  power  (ev  a3io6ei^ei  jwev^iaxog  Kai  Suvaixewg)."  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  "the  New  Testament  often  uses  6vvanEi5  'powers' 
(usually  in  the  plural)  for  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  of  his  disciples 
(Matt.  7:22;  11:20;  Mark  6:5;  Luke  9:39;  Acts  2:22;  8:13;  I  Cor.  12:10; 


'♦In  Hume's  An  Inquiry  Concerning  Human  Understanding  {174S;  Indianapolis, 
New  York:  Robbs-Merrill/Liberal  Arts  Press,  19S.S). 

"^Oi  Hume's  emulation  of  Cicero,  see  the  chap,  on  Hume  in  Peter  Gay,  The  En- 
lightenment: An  Interpretation  {196(),  1969). 
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cf.  V.  6;  Hebr.  2:4)."6  In  I  Cor.  2:4,  however,  Paul  uses  ftuvanig  in  the 
singular,  meaning  "the  power  of  God,"  probably  including  the  power 
of  "miracles,  and  also  the  power  to  read,  enlighten,  and  move  the 
heart."" 

2.  Origen  of  Alexandria  (ca.  185-ca.  254).  By  the 
time  of  Origen  of  Alexandria,  the  church— or  at  least  Origen  himself— 
was  already  interpreting  "Spirit"  in  Paul's  phrase  to  mean  fulfillment 
of  Old  Testament  prophecies,^  and  "power"  to  mean  miracles  per- 
formed by  Christ,  his  disciples,  and  even— albeit  vestigially— still  in 
Origen's  own  day.  As  Origen  writes  in  his  Against  Celsus  I.ii: 

"The  Gospel  has  a  demonstration  of  its  own,  more  divine  than 
any  established  by  the  Grecian  dialectic.  And  this  diviner 
method  is  called  by  the  Apostle  [Paul]  the  'manifestation  of 
Spirit  and  of  power':  'of  the  Spirit,'  on  account  of  the  [Old  Testa- 
ment] prophecies,  which  are  sufficient  to  produce  faith  in  any 
one  who  reads  them,  especially  in  those  things  which  relate  to 
Christ;  and  'of  power  (duvoiietog),'  because  of  the  terrific  miracles 
(duva^Eiq)  which  we  must  believe  to  have  been  performed: 
[must  believe]  both  on  many  other  grounds,  and  on  this,  that 
traces  of  them  are  still  preserved  among  those  who  live  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  the  Word  [of  God]." 

3.  Eighteenth-century  Christian  Apologetics.  By 
Origen's  time  at  least  implicitly  as  we  have  seen,  and  by  the  18th 
century  explicitly,  Paul's  "demonstration"  (a3ro6ei^ic;)  had  been  inter- 
preted as  "proof;  and  the  "proof  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power,"  viz.  by 
fulfillment  of  Old  Testament  prophecies  and  by  performance  of  mira- 
cles, had  already  become  two  principal  weapons  in  the  apologetic  ar- 
mory of  conservative  Christians  both  in  Germany^  and  in  England.  - 
But  exactly  what,  we  may  ask,  was  proved  by  this  "proof  of  Spirit 
and  of  power"?  To  answer  this  question,  let  us  turn  to  G.  E  Lessing's 
own  treatment  in  his  1777  essay  "On  the  Proof  of  Spirit  and  of 
Power." 


^J.  Kahmann,  s.v.  "Force"  in  Dictionnaire  encyclopedique  de  la  Bible  (Tourn- 

hout,  Paris:  Brepols,  1960). 

^W.  Rees  ad  loc.  in  A  Catholic  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture  (London  etc.: 

Thomas  Nelson  (SrSons  Ltd.,  1953). 

8The  fulfillment  of  Qd  Testament  prophecies  as  "proofs"  of  Christ's  divinity  is 

already  used  in  Matthew's  Gospel  and  in  Justin  Martvr's  Dialogue  with  Trvpho 

the  Jew  (ca.  A.D.  13S). 

9E.g.  Lessing's  here  noire,  the  learned  Hamburg  pastor  Johann  Melchior  Goeze 
(1717-1786). 
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4.    G.  E.  Lessing's  Own  Treatment: 

a.  As  Henr>'  Chadwick  has  pointed  out,io  Lessing's 
attack  on  such  "proofs"  is  at  least  two-pronged:  in  the  first  place,  as 
miracles  no  longer  happened  in  Lessing's  day,  all  earlier  reports  of 
such  were  for  Lessing  mere  hearsay;  in  the  second  place,  even  if 
Jesus  had  done  all  the  things  reported  of  him,  that  still  did  not  prove 
the  "eternal  truths  of  reason" "  which  conservative  Christians  so  con- 
fidently maintained  about  Christ  —  Let  us  examine  Lessing's  essay  in 
detail. 

b.  Of  his  six-page  essay,  Lessing  spends  the  first 
three  pages  being  "from  Missouri,"  as  it  were,  saying  "Show  me"  to  all 
those  who  talk  about  prophecy-fulfillments  and  miracles.  That  is, 
Lessing  says,  Origen  might  well  have  been  justified  in  believing  New 
Testament  reports  of  miracles,  assuming  arguendo  that  Origen  ap- 
parently still  experienced  "traces"  or  "vestiges"  of  miracles  in  his  own 
day.  (More  likely,  Origen  heard  of  such  "vestiges"  from  more  credu- 
lous Christians.)  But  now  in  Lessing's  day,  1550  years  later,  miracles 
no  longer  happened,  so  that  ancient  dociunents  reporting  ancient 
miracles  were  now  mere  hearsay,  and  Lessing  was  not  going  to  be- 
Heve  in  such  prophecy-fulfillments  and  miracles  on  the  strength  of 
such  mere  hearsay,  i- 

c.  At  the  bottom  of  his  third  page  Lessing  moves  to 
a  new  argument,  and  on  his  fourth  page  he  emphasizes:  "Accidental 
truths  of  history  can  never  become  the  proofs  of  necessary 
truths  of  reason."  What  sort  of  "necessary  truths  of  reason"  does 
Lessing  have  in  mind  here?  He  seems  to  designate  the  following  as 
such:  i.  "Christ's  other  teachings"^^  ("Christi  anderweitige  Lehren":  pp. 
4,  6);  ii.  "that  God  has  a  Son  who  is  of  the  same  essence  [Wesen]  with 


10  In  lessing's  Theological  Writings:  Selections  in  translation  with  an  Intro- 
ductory- Essav  bv  Henrv  Chadwick,  B.D.  (Stanford,  Cal.:  Stanford  University 
Press,  19S7),  p.  31. 

11  The  characterization  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  as  "eternal  truths  of 
reason,"  so  typical  of  Deism  and  the  Enlightenment,  was  absolutely  reversed 
by  the  burgeoning  historical  consciousness— approaching  historicism — of  the 
19th  century.  As  Manfred  Oeming  puts  it:  "If  in  the  Enlightenment  it  was  still 
the  goal  of  OI  [!]  exegesis  to  strip  away  the  merely  historical  from  the  eternally 
valid  rational  truths  of  Christianity,  by  presenting  the  historical  as  accommo- 
dation to  the  still  rather  primitive  [OY\  times,  in  the  course  of  the  19th  century 
this  view  was  precisely  reversed"  (in  Evangelische  T/ieo/ogie  44.3  [May/ June 
1984],  p.  2S4). 

12  According  to  Nancey  Murphy  (Theology  in  an  Age  of  Scientific  Reasoning 
[Cornell  University  Press,  1990]),  such  rules  of  evidence  had  already  been  set 
forth  by  the  Port-Royal  Logic,  or  the  Art  of  Thinking  (1662). 

'^()r  perhaps  "Christ's  teachings  from  another  quarter"  viz.  from  heaven:  thus 
"Christ's  heavenly  doctrine." 
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Him"  (p.  5);  iii.  "that  precisely  this  resurrected  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God"  (p.  5,  emphasis  added).  —  To  conclude  from  the  "accidental 
truths"  of  the  "history"  of  Jesus'  life  (fulfillment  of  prophecy;  mira- 
cles; even  resurrection)— however  well  attested— to  such  "necessary 
truths  of  reason,"  says  Lessing,  is  to  commit  the  logical  fallacy  of 
what  Aristotle  called  \izxa^naic,  tic,  aXko  yevo?  ("transition  to  another 
genus"  or  realm  of  discourse),  and  is  very  like  what  Maurice  Blondel 
would  later  reject  as  "extrinsecism"  in  Christian  apologeticsJ-* 

d.  Toward  the  end  of  his  essay,  Lessing  moves  back 
to  his  first  argument,  viz.  that  whatever  the  ancient  documents  may 
say  about  prophecy-fulfillments  and  miracles,  for  all  that— as  Sportin' 
Life  puts  it— "it  ain't  necessarily  so." 

5.  Exemplification.  We  have  already  mentioned  how 
Henry  Chadwick  has  shown  that  Lessing  presented  us  with  not  one 
but  two  arguments:  (a)  Ancient  reports  of  ancient  occurrences 
(prophecy-fulfillments,  miracles,  resurrections),  absolutely  unparal- 
leled by  anything  that  happens  today,  are  no  better  than  hearsay;  (b) 
even  if  they  did  occur,  they  cannot  prove  "eternal  truths  of  reason." 
As  examples  of  Lessing's  two-pronged  argument,  we  may  cite  Phara- 
oh's magicians  (Ex.  7:11-12,22;  8:3)  or  Apollonios  of  Tyana,  (a)  who 
may  or  may  not  have  performed  the  miracles  attributed  to  them  by 
the  book  of  Exodus  or  Philostratos'  biography;  but  (b)  the  divine 
power  or  the  truth  of  whose  religion  would  still  not  be  proved  by 
such  miracles,  even  if  they  did  perform  them.  Why  then,  Lessing's 
argument  would  conclude,  should  the  rules  (a)  of  evidence  or  (b)  of 
argumentation  be  any  different  in  the  case  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  or  of 
his  disciples?  15 

C.  Johann  Philipp  Gabler  (1753-1826): 

1.  In  his  1787  inaugural  "Discourse  on  the  Proper  Dis- 
tinction between  Biblical  and  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  the  correct 
delimitation  of  their  boundaries,"  ^^  Johann  Philipp  Gabler  broke  new 


I'+Maurice  Blondel,  "Histoire  et  dogme"  (1903/04);  "De  la  valeur  historique  du 
dogme"  (1905). 

i^The  further  repercussions  of  Lessings  arguments  are  too  numerous  to  dis- 
cuss here.  See,  however,  the  pertinent  discussions  by  Soren  Kierkegaard 
{Concluding  Unscientific  Postscript),  Martin  Kahler  (The  So-Called  Historical 
Jesus  and  the  Historic,  Biblical  Christ),  Wilhelm  Hermann  ( The  Concourse  of 
the  Christian  with  God),  Ernst  Troeltsch  ("On  Historical  and  Dogmatic  Method 
in  Theology"),  Maurice  Blondel  (as  above),  Albert  Schweitzer  (TTie  Q^iest  of  the 
Historical  Jesus,  chap.  XX),  Karl  Barth,  Rudolf  Bultmann,  Schubert  Ogden 
(Christ  Without  Myth),  Van  Harvey  (The  Historian  and  the  Believer),  etc.  etc. 
^^Oratio  de  justo  discrimine  theologiae  biblicae  et  dogmaticae,  regundisque 
recte  utriusque  finibus  (1787)  in  his  Johann  Philipp  Gabler's  kleinere   theo- 
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critical  ground  by  proposing  a  sharp  but  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween "biblical  theology"  as  a  descriptive  historical  discipline,  and 
"dogmatic  theology"  as  a  prescriptive,  normative,  "philosophical" 
discipline. 

2.  Thirteen  years  later,  in  an  article  "On  the  difference 
between  [grammatical]  exegesis  and  [material-critical  viz.  historical 
and  philosophical]  explanation,  illustrated  by  the  different  means  of 
treating  the  story  of  Jesus'  temptations,"  i''  Gabler  further  distin- 
guished grammatical  "exegesis"  (Auslegung)  which  tells  us  what  a 
given  text  (e.g.  the  stories  of  Jeus'  temptations)  says,  from  historical 
and  philosophical  "explanation"  (Erklarung)  which  tells  us  what  is 
really  going  on  behind  the  text.^^ 

D.  Martin  Heidegger  (1889-1976).  In  examining  the  herme- 
neutical  discussions  of  Martin  Heidegger's  monumental  Being  and 
Time,^"^  it  is  useful  and  indeed  necessary  to  distinguish  between  his 
treatments  of  understanding  and  interpreting  past  history  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  appropriating  past  history 
for  our  own  purposes  and  use  today. ^o  If  in  his  sections  31  and  es- 

logischc  Schriften,vol.  II:  Opuscula  Academka  (Ulm,  1831),  pp.  179-198;  ET.  in 
Scottish  Journal  of  Theology  33  (1980),  pp.  133-158. 

^^"(Jber  den  Unterschied  zwischen  [grammatischer]  Auslegung  und  [sach- 
kritischer  also  historischer  und  philosophischer]  Erklarung,  erlautert  durch 
die  verschiedene  Behandlungsart  der  Versuchungsgeschichte  Jesu"  in 
Neuestes  theologisches  Journal  6  {18>00),  pp.  224ff. 

^^On  J.  Ph.  Gabler,  see:  (a)  W.G.Kummel,  The  New  Testament,  Part  III,  chap.  4; 
(b)  R.Smend,  "J.Ph.Gablers  Begriindung  der  Biblischen  Theologie"  in  Evange- 
lische  Theologie  22  {1962),  pp.  345-3 57,  repr.  in  his  Epochen  der  Bibelkritik: 
Gesammelte  Studien  Band  3;  (c)  H.-J.Kraus,  Die  Biblische  Theologie  (Neu- 
kirchen,  1970),  chap.  4;  (d)  J.Sandys-Wunsch  and  LHdridge,  "J.P.Gabler  and 
the  Distinction  between  Biblical  and  Dogmatic  Theology"  in  Scottish  Journal  of 
Theology  33  ( 1 980),  pp.  1 33-158. 

i^Martin  Heidegger,  Sein  und  Zeif(  1927;  Tubingen:  Max  Niemeyer  Verlag,  1%7, 
1986);  ET.  bv  John  Macquarrie  &  Edward  Robinson,  Being  and  Time  (London: 
SCM,  1%2;  New  York:  Harper  &Bros.,  1%2,  1%7;  Oxford:  Blackwell,  1967). 
20Ever\'  preacher  is  familiar  with  this  necessary  distinction.  Although  as 
biblical  scholar  the  minister  must  necessarily  understand  inter  alia  the 
historical  destinies  of  the  peoples  who  impinged  on  ancient  Israel  and  the 
early  church,  as  preacher  he  must  remember  with  Harr\'  Fjnerson  Fosdick 
that  not  his  congregation  but  only  he  cares  "what  happened  to  the  Jebusites." 
(See  H.Elosdick,  §11  of  his  "What'  is  the  Matter  with  Preaching?"  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  July  1928;  repr.  in  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick's  Art  of  Preaching:  An 
iAn  t/io/ogy,  compiled  &  ed.  Lionel  Crocker  (Springfield,  111.:  Charles  C.  Thomas, 
d971],  chap.  2,  here  p.  30.)  -  On  the  difference  between  "understanding"  and 
"appropriating"  phenomena  (not  only  ideas  and  beliefs  but  personalities  and 
actions,  and  the  "texts"  which  express  them)  from  another  culture  (past  or 
present),  see  further  Denis  E  Nineham's  key  article  "Cultural  Relativism"   in 
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pecially  32  Heidegger  tell  us  how  to  understand  and  interpret  past 
history  by  means  of  the  hermeneutical  "circle  of  understanding,"  his 
sections  72-77  and  especially  74  (and  76)  go  further  and  tell  us  how 
best  to  appropriate  past  history  (Geschichte)  by  "choosing  our  hero" 
or  heroes,  21 

1.     Understanding      History:     the     Hermeneutical 
Circle. 

a.  The  concept  of  the  "circle  of  understanding"  is 
one  that  we  find  already  in  Schleiermacher's  hermeneutics,  as 
signifying  the  necessary  dialectic  between  text  and  context:  "objec- 
tively" between  the  pericope  that  one  is  reading  and  the  meaning 
and  intention  (skopos)  of  the  larger  literary  context  in  which  it  is 
embedded,  "subjectively"  in  the  author's  life  between  the  moment  of 
writing  this  pericope  and  his  whole  psychic  life.  As  Hans-Georg 
Gadamer  says  of  Schleiermacher: 

"We  recall  the  hermeneutical  rule  that  we  must  understand  the 
whole  in  terms  of  the  detail  and  the  detail  in  terms  of  the 
whole.  This  principle  stems  from  ancient  rhetoric,  and  modem 
hermeneutics  has  transferred  it  to  the  art  of  understanding.  1 1 
is  a  circular  relationship  in  both  cases. . . . 

"Schleiermacher  elaborated  this  hermeneutic  circle  of 
part  and  whole  in  both  its  objective  and  its  subjective  aspects. 
[Objectively:]  As  the  single  word  belongs  in  the  total  context  of 
the  sentence,  so  the  single  text  belongs  in  the  total  context  of  a 
writer's  work,  and  the  latter  in  the  whole  of  the  Uterary  genre 
or  of  literature.  At  the  same  time  [and  subjectively],  however, 
the  same  text,  as  a  manifestation  of  a  creative  moment,  belongs 
to  the  whole  of  the  author's  inner  life."^^ 

Here  we  notice  that  the  interpreter  does  not  yet  even  figure  as  a 

term  of  this  dialectic. 

b.  If  it  was  from  Schleiermacher  that  Heidegger  ap- 
parently derived  the  general  concept  of  the  "hermeneutical  circle,"  it 
would  seem  that  Heidegger's  own  version  of  that  concept  must  owe 
equally  much  to  Ernst  Troeltsch's  conception  of  the  "omnipotence 
of  analogy."  For  Troeltsch,  it  is  only  by  historical  analogy  (or  in  dia- 

Dictionary  of  Biblical  Interpretation  {London:  SCM;  Philadelphia:  Trinity  Press 
International,  1990). 

2iQp.  cit.,  sec.  32  "Verstehen  und  Auslegung"  =  "Understanding  and  Interpre- 
tation"; sec.  74  "Die  Grundverfassung  der  Geschichtlichkeit"  =  "The  basic  con- 
stitution of  historicality,"  where  Heidegger  proposes  on  p.  H.385  that  "Dasein 
chooses  its  hero." 

^^Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  Truth  and  Method  (Second,  Revised  Edition,  New  York: 
Crossroad,  1992),  p.  291. 
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lectic)  with  our  more  or  less  immediate  understanding  of  present- 
day  phenomena  (e.g.  political  machinations,  etc.)  that  we  can  under- 
stand similar  phenomena  at  some  historical  remove  from  us;  and— by 
implication  and  conversely— only  by  analogy  with  such  historical 
events  that  we  can  by  studying  them  gain  added  insight  into  similar 
present-day  phenomena.^^ 

c.  For  Heidegger,  the  "circle  of  understanding"  is 
the  necessary  dialectic  between  the  historical  text  and  the  inter- 
preter with  all  his  "prejudices"  or  pre-judgments:  fore-having,  fore- 
sight, pre-conceptions  or  anticipations.^-*  Of  this  "circle,"  Heidegger 
says: 

"This  circle  of  understanding  is  not  an  orbit  in  which  any  ran- 
dom kind  of  knowledge  may  move;  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
existential  fore-structure  of  Dasein  itself.  It  is  not  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  a  vicious  circle,  or  even  of  a  circle  which  is 
merely  tolerated.  In  the  circle  is  hidden  a  positive  possibUty  of 
the  most  primordial  kind  of  knowing,  and  we  genuinely  grasp 
this  possibihty  only  when  we  have  understood  that  our  first, 
last,  and  constant  task  in  interpreting  is  never  to  allow  our 
fore-having,  fore-sight,  and  fore-conception  to  be  presented  to 
us  by  fancies  and  popular  conceptions,  but  rather  to  make  the 
scientific  theme  secure  by  working  out  these  fore-structures  in 
terms  of  the  things  themselves."-^ 

2.  Appropriating  History:  Choosing  our  Hero.  To 
clarify  how  Heidegger  proposes  that  we  appropriate  past  history  for 
our  own  uses,  Heidegger's  English  translators  John  Macquarrie  and 
Edward  Robinson  helpfuUy  explicate  the  first  of  Heidegger's  two  key 
verbs  in  sec.  74,  wiederholen  ("repeat"  [their  translation]  or  "fetch 
again")  and  uberliefem  ("transmit,  hand  down").  There  they  tell  us 
that  for  Heidegger  the  (separable  or  inseparable)  verb  "Sviederholen' 
. . .  means  ...  an  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  past  and  retrieve  former 


^^Hrnst  Troeltsch,  "Uber  hislorische  und  dogmalische  Methode  in  der  Theo- 
logie"  (1898)  in  his  Gesammelte  Schrif ten  vol  II  (1913,  1922,  1962),  pp.  729-753. 
E T.  "Historical  and  Dogmatic  Method  in  Theology"  in  his  Religion  in  History 
(I.  &T.  Clark,  Fortress  Press,  1991).  -  On  "understanding  the  present  by  the 
past"  and  "understanding  the  past  by  the  present,"  see  also  Marc  Bloch,  The 
Historian's  Cra/t  (New  York:  Knopf,  1953,  repr.  1962),  chap.  1.6-7. 
^'*()n  "The  hermeneutic  circle  and  the  problem  of  prejudices"  or  pre- 
judgments, see  Gadamer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  265-277;  cf.  pp.  277ff. 

^^Ueidegger,  op.  cit.,  p.  H.153,  quoted  by  Gadamer,  op.  cit.,  p.  266.  On  "fore- 
having,  fore-sight,  and  fore-conception,"  see  Being  and  Time  p.  191  n.  2  (ET. 
only).  "Fore-conception"  translates  Heidegger's  Vorgriff,  which  corresponds 
roughly  to  Latin  ante- or  anti-cipatio,  Greek  npc>-\r]\^ig. 
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possibilities,  which  are  thus  'exphcitly  handed  down'  or  'trans- 
mitted' [ausdriicklich  uberliefert]."26 

In  his  section  76,-^'  Heidegger  discusses  the  second  of  Friedrich 
Nietzsche's  "untimely  observations"^^  entitled  "On  the  Advantage  and 
Disadvantage  of  Historiology  for  Life,"-'^  where— eschewing  any  grand 
Hegelian,  Marxian,  evolutionary  or  other  theories  of  historical  de- 
velopment—Nietzsche lays  out  three  possible  approaches  to  past  his- 
tory: the  monumental  (monumentalisch),  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
critical.  Following  Nietzsche  here,  Heidegger  characterizes  his  own 
approach— already  proposed  in  sec.  74  ("Dasein  chooses  its  hero"^o)_ 
as  the  "monumental"  approach,  but  says  further  that,  as  such,  au- 
thentic historiology  (the  "science  of  history")  is  also  both  "anti- 
quarian," and  "critical"  viz.  necessarily  a  critique  of  the  "present." 

E.  Rudolf  Bultmann  (1884-1976): 

1.    Bultmann's    Dilemma:    Some    Historical    Prece- 
dents: 

a.  In  the  18  th  century,  as  Edward  Gibbon  had  his 
Tacitus  and  David  Hume  his  Cicero,  so  from  the  Stoics  Immanuel  Kant 
(1724-1804)  inherited  his  equal  reverence  for  both  the  starry  sky 
above  his  head  and  the  moral  law  within  his  breast.  But  hereby  he 
was  faced  with  a  dilemma.  For  whereas  the  starry  sky— and  indeed 
all  objects  of  physical  science— were  ruled  by  the  iron  laws  of  deter- 
minism implied  by  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  and  fully  spelled  out 
by  Laplace  (1 749-1827), ^i  the  moral  law  told  him  with  equal  insis- 
tance  that  'Tou  should,  therefore  you  can"^^;  \xi  other  words,  that  he 
was  free.  To  the  resolution  of  the  dilemma  posed  by  this  conflict 
between  scientific  determinism  and  moral  freedom,  Kant  devoted  the 
bulk  of  his  academic  efforts,  giving  us  thereby  the  phenomenalism  of 
his  Critique  of  Pure  [Theoretical]  Reason,  his  Critique  of  [Pure]  Practi- 
cal Reason,  his  Critique  of  Judgment,  and  other  ancillary  works. 

b.  Similarly  in  the  1840s,  Soren  Kierkegaard,  faced 
with  the  dilemma  between  the  very  different  determinism  of  the 


^^Being  and  Time,  p.  437  n.  1  (ET.  only). 

27"Der  existentiale  Ursprung   der  Historie   aus  der  Geschichtlichkeit    des  Da- 

seins"  ="The  existential  source  of  historiology  in  Dasein's  historicality." 

^^Unzeitgemasse  Betrachtungen,  translated  as  Thoughts  out  of  Season. 

29"Vom  Nutzen  und  Nachteil  der  Historie  fiir  das  Leben"   (1874),  translated  as 

"The  Use  and  Abuse  of  History." 

^^Being  and  Time,  p.  H.385. 

3iSee  his  Mecanique  ce/esfe  (1798-1825). 

^^Du  kannst,  denn  du  sollst.  literally,  "You  can,  for  (or  because)  you  should." 

The  point  is  that  the  moral  law  makes  sense  only  if  humans  are  free  to  obey  it. 
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Hegelian  dialectic  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  New 
Testament  imperative  to  live  and  act  as  a  free  and  passionate  "indi- 
vidual" in  quest  of  true  Christian  faith  and  existence,  developed  his 
"existential  dialectic"  (H.  Diem)  of  the  "stages  on  life's  way"  of  aes- 
thetic existence,  ethical  existence,  and  religious  existence^^;  religious 
existence  being  further  subdivided  first  into  that  of  the  "knight  of  in- 
finite resignation"  and  that  of  the  "knight  of  faith,"^-*  and  then  into 
general  "religiousness  A"  and  specifically  Christian  "religiousness  B."35 

2.  Bultmann's  Inheritance  of  this  Dilemma:  It  is  to 
the  hermeneut  Anthony  C.  Thiselton^^  xhait  we  owe  a  brilliantly  il- 
luminating description  of  this  dilemma  in  the  form  of  a  radical  Neo- 
Kantian  dualism  which  so  strongly  determines  Bultmann's  own 
thought.3^  Specifically,  it  is  what  is  generally  known  as  the  dualism 
between  "nature  and  spirit"  or  eventually  "nature  and  history":  a 
dualism  modemly  posited  by  Descartes,  institutionalized  by  Kant, 
variously  dealt  with  by  German  idealism,  revived  by  the  late- 19th- 
century  Neo-Kantians  and  by  Wilhelm  Dilthey,  and  still  more  or  less 
taken  for  granted  as  late  as  1940  by  R.  G.  Collingwood.^^  As  Thiselton 
writes,  quoting  Bultmann  and  paraphrasing  Heinrich  Ott: 

"Bultmann's  contrast  between  history  and  nature  is  much 
more  radical  and  far-reaching  than  Collingwood's.  The  contrast 
occurs  at  the  very  beginning  of  Jesus  and  the  Word,  first 
published  in  1926.  Bultmann  asserts: 

'Our  relationship  to  history  (Geschichte)  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  /  our  relationship  to  nature  (Natur).  Man,  if 
he  rightly  understands  himself,  differentiates  himself 
from  nature.  When  he  observes  nature,  he  perceives 
there  something  objective  (Vorhandenes)  which  is  not 
himself.  When  he  turns  his  attention  to  history,  however, 
he  must  admit  himself  to  be  part  of  history;  he  is  con- 
sidering a  living  complex  of  events  in  which  he  is  essen- 


33fither/Or(1843). 
34fear  and  Trembling  (1843). 

^^Concluding  Unscientific  Postscript  (1846);  The  Sickness  Unto  Death  (1849). 
As  in  subsection  V.A.4  above,  I  owe  these  specifications  to  Mr.  William  Crout. 
^^Anthony  C.  Thiselton,  The  Two  Horizons:  New  Testament  hermeneutics  and 
philosophical  description  with  special  reference  to  Heidegger,  Bultmann, 
Gadamer,  and  Wittgenstein  (Exeter:  Paternoster;  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1980). 

^^See  esp.  lliiselton,  op.  cit.,  §34:  "  The  Emergence  of  a  Dualist  Trend  in  Bult- 
mann's View  of  History.  History  versus  nature.  Ott,  Young,  and  Pannenberg." 
3^See  R.G.Collingwood,  The  Idea  of  History  {op.  cit.).   Cf.  Thiselton  on  Colling- 
wood. 
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tially  involved.  He  cannot  observe  this  complex  objec- 
tively as  he  can  observe  natural  phenomena  (als  ein  Vor- 
handenes  betrachten  wie  die  Natur);  for  in  every  word 
which  he  says  about  history  he  is  saying  at  the 
same  time  something  about  himself.  Hence  there 
cannot  be  impersonal  observation  of  history  {objektive 
Geschichtsbetrachtung)  in  the  same  sense  that  there  can 
be  impersonal  observation  of  nature  {objektive  Natur- 
betrachtung).' 

"Heinrich  Ott  rightly  points  out  that  this  distinction 
between  nature  and  history  leads  on  to  a  radical  dualism  in 
Bultmann's  thought  about  historical  knowledge. . .  ."^^ 

3.  Bultmann's  Resolution  of  the  Dilemma: 

a.  Demythologizing:  Its  Negative  Aspect.  From  the 
foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  forces  urging  Bultmann  to  demythologize 
the  New  Testament-^o  are  not  just  one-  but  two-fold.  In  the  first 
place  is  of  course  is  his  conviction  that  the  biblical  thought  world  is 
simply  no  longer  that  of  modem  manj-^^  as  such  is  simply  incredible 
to  him,  and— if  he  is  required  to  believe  it— becomes  for  him  an  intel- 
lectual scandal  which  hides  the  real  "scandal"  of  the  gospel  message. 
As  Bultmann  says,  one  can  simply  no  longer  use  modem  electronic 
technology  and  still  believe  in  angels  and  demons,  a  three-decker 
universe,  etc.  etc.  ^^ 

But  in  the  second  place,  the  more  sophisticated  reason  why 
Bultmann  must  demythologize  the  biblical  thought-world  is  that  his 
inherited  Neo-Kantian  dualism  simply  does  not  allow  him  to  conceive 
of  God  as  actively  intervening  and  interfering  in  the  deterministic 
four-dimensional  space-time  continuum  of  physical  world-occur- 
rence.-^^  Thus  all  such  stories— whether  of  God  physically  parting  the 


^^hiselton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  245-46,  quoting  Bultmann,  Jesus  and  the  Word,  p.  11. 
•^^Here  Bultmann  has  carried  out  Gabler's  injunction  noted  in  our  §C.2  above, 
'^i  Cf.  e.g.  Walter  Claas,  Der  modeme  Mensch   in   der  Theologie  Rudolf  Buk- 
manns  (1947). 

'♦^Bultmann  lays  out  his  demythologizing  program  most  clearly  in  his  "New 
Testament  and  Mythology"  (1941);  the  radically  subjective  consequences  of  his 
program,  including  his  radical  rejection  of  all  "objectifying"  inferences  from 
the  gospel,  are  most  apparent  in  his  "Bultmann  Replies  to  his  Critics":  both 
essays  in  R.  Buhmann  et  al.,  Kerygma  and  Myth:  A  Theological  Debate  (ed.  Hans 
Werner  Bartsch,  London:  S.P.C.K.,  1953;  New  York:  Harper,  1%1).  On  Bult- 
mann's radical  exclusion  of  the  natural  world  from  all  theological  considera- 
tion, see  further  Ian  G.  Barbour,  Religion  in  an  Age  of  Science  (The  Gifford 
Lectures  1989-91,  voL  l;San  Francisco  etc.:  Harper  &Row,  1991),  pp.  254-256. 
•♦^Such  determinism  characterized  the  physics  not  only  of  Newlon  as  inte- 
preted  by  Laplace,  but  of  Einstein  as  well.    See  e.g.  Milic  Capek,  Philosophical 
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Red  Sea  or  physically  resuscitating  the  body  of  Jesus— must  now  be 
seen  as  purely  mythological  misconceptions  of  how  God  acts,  and 
hence  demythologized  in  order  to  release  their  real  message  for 
modem  man. 

b.  Demythologizing  as  Positive  Existentialist  Reap- 
propriation.  Thus  negatively  for  Bultmann,  all  physicalist  notions  of 
''God  acting  in  history"  are  to  be  rejected  as  mythic.  Positively  and  in 
place  thereof,  Bultmann  appropriates  and  theologically  reinterprets  a 
Heideggerian  "monumental"  approach  not  to  the  Historie  but  to  the 
Geschichte  or  "story"  of  the  "historic  biblical  Christ"  (M.Kahler)  told  to 
us  by  the  New  Testament.-^  In  Heideggerian  terms,  Bultmann  "re- 
peats" or  "fetches  again"  {wiederholt  or  holt  wieder)  or  "goes  back  to 
the  past  and  retrieves  the  former  possibilities,  which  are  thus  'ex- 
plicitly handed  down'  or  'transmitted'"-*^  to  us  by  the  New  Testament; 
and— by  the  strength  of  these  retrieved  possibilities— receives  courage 
"new  every  morning"  (Lam.  3:23)  resolutely  to  reconcile  himself  with 
his  thrownness  and  guilt,  to  appropriate  Ws  own  birth  and  heritage, 
and  thus  to  open  himself  to  the  future  of  the  world  and  of  his  own 
temporal-historical  existence  therein,  including  his  own  ineluctable 
"  Being- towards-death. " -^ 

4.  Our  Own  Response    to  Bultmann's    Dualism.    To 

late-20th-century  thinkers  who  owe  allegiance  neither  to  Kantianism 
old  or  new  nor  to  German  idealism,  it  seems  that  such  radical  nature/ 
spirit  or  nature/history  dualism  as  Bultmann's  should  long  since 
have  been  laid  to  rest  e.g.  by  biology  at  least  since  Darwin,  if  by  no- 

Impact  of  Contemporary'  Physics  (Princeton,  Toronto,  London,  New  York:  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  1961). 

'^^As  reviewers  of  his  Theologic  des  Neuen  Testaments  have  noted,  for  Bult- 
mann the  dd  Testament  is  of  negligible  import.  For  him,  it  is  little  more  than  a 
"history  of  shipwreck"  {Geschichte  des Scheiterns). 

45we  here  paraphrase  John  Macquarrie's  and  Edward  Robinson's  interpreta- 
tion of  Heidegger. 

'^  Such  massive  reinterpretation  of  course  makes  comprehensible  K.  Earth's 
comment:  "Buhmann  is  an  exegete.  But  I  do  not  think  that  one  can  discuss  exe- 
gelically  with  him,  because  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  systematic  [I]  theologian  of 
such  stature  that  there  is  hardly  a  [biblical]  text  in  the  discussion  of  which 
certain  axioms  of  his  thought  do  not  immediately  become  so  predominantly 
visible  that,  by  the  question  of  their  validity,  absolutely  everything  is  decided" 
(Church  Dogmatics  III/2,  p.  445  ,  quoted  by  H.-J.  Kraus,  Die  Biblische  Theologie, 
329).  Cf.  Bultmann's  negative  reply— perhaps  in  partial  response  to  such  com- 
ments—to  the  question  "Is  Exegesis  without  Presuppositions  Possible?"  [1957]  in 
Existence  and  Faith:  Shorter  Writings  of  Rudolf  Bultmann  (selected,  tr.  &  intro. 
by  Schubert  Ogden;  New  York:  Uving  Age/Meridian,  1960)  and  in  R.  Bultmann, 
New  Testament  and  Mythology  and  other  basic  writings  (selected,  ed.  &  tr.  by 
Schuben  M.  Ogden;  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1984,  1989). 
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thing  else.-^'  For,  whereas  R.  G.  Collingwood  could  still  endorse  Hegel 
to  the  effect  that  "Nature  has  no  history,"-*"  it  cannot  be  without  sig- 
nificance that  the  first  book  of  the  scientist  and  Christian  Carl  Fried- 
rich  von  Weizsacker  to  be  translated  into  English  was  entitled  pre- 
cisely The  History  of  Nature.^"^  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  that  biology  to  this  day  to  have  shown,  whatever  else  man 
is,  how  ineluctably  and  inextricably  a  part  of  nature  he  is.so 

Indeed,  Christian  thinkers  can  accept  a  "reduction"  neither  of 
soul  or  mind  to  body,  nor  conversely  of  body  to  soul  or  mind.si  As 
Karl  Barth  stressed  in  1948,  man  is  neither  "body  plus  soul"  nor  a 
soul  in  a  body,  but  rather  "ensouled  body  and  embodied  soul."5^ 
And  it  is  with  gratifying  clarity  and  thoroughness  that  such  thinkers 
as  Ian  Barbour  have  pointed  out  the  intractable  problems  raised  by 
reductionism,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  speaking  of  both  body 
and  mind/soul  in  their  distinction  yet  interrelation.53 

Consequently  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  radical  dualism 
which  so  thoroughly  informed  main-stream  Western  philosophy 
from  Empedocles5->  to  Collingwood,  and  thereby  also  Bultmann's  own 
theology  and  hermeneutics,  can  be  safely  regarded  as  a  bad  dream 


■^^  Cf.  e.g.  Gregory  Bateson,  Mind  and  Nature:  a  necessary  unity  (Dutton,  1979; 
Bantam,  1980). 

■*8r.  G.  Collingwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  114,  quoted  by  Holmes  Rolston  III,  Science  and 
Religion:  a  critical  survey  (Philadelphia:  Temple  University  Press,  ©1987),  p. 
279  and  n.  55.  On  this  whole  question,  see  Rolston,  op.  cit.,  chap.  6.5  "The  Di- 
mension of  History,"  and  esp.  pp.  278-282  "Meanings  in  History." 
-^^Carl  Friedrich  von  Weizsacker,  Die  Gescbichte  derNatur( Zurich:  Hirzel).  ET. 
The  History  of  Nature  (1949,  1951,  1%2,  1976).  For  a  popular  presentation  of 
"the  history  of  nature,"  see  e.g.  Carl  Sagan,  Cosmos  (New  York:  Random  House, 
1980). 

50See  our  section  X.B  below  on  Nature. 

5iRather  than  either  "soul"  or  "mind"  we  would  prefer  the  (Greek)  term 
"psyche"  as  comprising  both  the  mental  or  intellective  and  the  affective  or 
emotive  functions  of  the  human  animal.  As  Bruno  Bettelheim  has  pointed  out 
in  Freud  and  Man's  Sou/ (NY:  Knopf;  London:  Chatto  &  Windus/Hoganh  Press, 
1982,  198.^),  Freud's  translators  did  him  a  disservice  by  translating  his  Seele 
(soul,  psyche)  as  "mind." 

52Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  III/2  ([1948]  1960),  §46  "Man  as  Soul  and 
Body." 

53lan  Barbour,  Issues  in  Science  and  Religion  (1966,  1971).  --  Cf.  the  studies  in 
psychosomatic  medicine  by  Viktor  von  Weizsacker  et  a/.;  Die  Religion  in  Ge- 
schichte  und  Gegenwart,  3rd  ed,  s.v.  "Psychosomatik";  International  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Social  Sciences,  s.v.  "Psychosomatic  Illness." 

-''•^On  the  possible  shamanistic  origins  of  such  radical  soul/body  dualism  in 
Western  thought,  cf.  E  R.  Dodds,  The  Greeks  and  the  Irrational  (Berkelev:  Uni- 
versity of  California  Press,  ©1951,  1959),  chap.  V  "The  Greek  Shamans  and  the 
Origins  of  Puritanism." 
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from   which    Western    scientifically    informed    thought    has    now 
awakened. 

F.  "Biblical  Theology"  in  the  20th  Century.  As  we  noted 
above  in  our  subsection  IV.D.4.b.i,  the  fifth  implication  which  George 
Lindbeck  draws  from  his  "historical  situation!  al)ist"  approach  to  the 
development  of  doctrine  is  his  corollary  of  the  "non-all-sufficiency  of 
Scripture,"  viz.  his  rejection  of  the  old  Protestant  notion  of  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  for  the  formulation  of  Christian  doctrine.  As 
Lindbeck  says: 

"In  the  context  of  this  kind  of  historical  situationalism, 
the  bible  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  the  sole  'objective'  source 
of  doctrine  (the  believing  community  of  interpreters  in  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  works  is,  so  to  speak,  the  'subjective'  source). 
Most  Protestant  theologians  still  use  the  language  of  the  'sole 
source';  in  a  sense  they  do  so  quite  rightly  because,  like  the 
Reformers,  they  strongly  repudiate  the  notion  that  tradition  is 
a  supplemen-/tary  channel— more  or  less  closely  united  to 
scripture— of  information  about  revelation.  Scripture  remains 
for  them  'materially  sufficient'  in  the  most  complete  possible 
sense.  Yet  they  also  clearly  recognize,  even  if  this  is  not  always 
reflected  in  their  words,  that  in  addition  to  scripture  the  his- 
torical situation  is  a  kind  of  objective  source  of  the  Church's 
doctrine  in  the  way  previously  indicated."55 

In  current  terms,  this  amounts  to  rejecting,  not  descrip- 
tive "biblical  theology"  viz.  the  historical-criticaJ  description  of  the 
various  theologies  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  but  rather  prescriptive, 
normative  "Biblical  Theology"  viz.  the  thesis  and  prescription 
that  (a)  there  is— rightiy  understood— really  only  one  single  the- 
ology of  the  Bible,  and  that  (b)  this  single  unified  theology  of  the 
Bible  should— without  addition,  subtraction,  or  alteration— also  be  our 
own  theology  today.  As  traced  out  by  Gerhard  Ebeling,  Hans- 
Joachim  Kraus  and  Brevard  Childs  (see  below),  prescriptive  viz.  nor- 
mative "Biblical  Theology"  as  a  separate  academic  discipline  took  its 
rise  in  the  18th-century  German  Pietist  reaction  against  "high  and 
dry"  orthodox  Protestant  scholasticism,  continued  through  the  19th 
century,  received  a  new  lease  on  life  from  Karl  Barth's  Romerbrief 
(2nd  ed.  1922),  stimulated  the  American  "Biblical  Theology  Move- 
ment" from  the  early  1940s  to  the  early  1960s,  and  has  received  its 
latest  (and  in  our  opinion  unsuccessful)  resuscitation  in  Brevard 
Childs'  massive  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 


55Undbeck,  art.  cit.,  pp.  140141. 
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(©1992).   In  what  follows,  let  us  examine  some  key  moments  of  the 
20th-century  fate  of  normative-prescriptive  "Biblical  Theology": 

1.  It  was  not  in  the  1960s,  1950s,  or  1940s  but  as  long 
ago  as  1921  that  Karl  Barth  cleared  the  ground  for  his  own  version 
of  "biblical  theology"  by  declaring  "Kritischer  mliRten  mir  die  His- 
torisch-Kritischen  sein!"^^'  viz.  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
historical-critical  biblical  scholars  should  be  even  more  critical  than 
they  already  were.  Thus,  for  Karl  Barth  at  that  juncture,  the  primary 
negative  service  which  historical  biblical  critics  could  and  should 
render  to  systematic  theology  was  to  show  the  absolute  bankruptcy 
of  any  quest  for  verifiable  historical  "bedrock"  under  or  behind  the 
canonical  biblical  texts  as  we  have  them  today,  viz.  for  any  historisch 
or  historically  verifiable  certainties  which  could  then  be  used  as  his- 
torical "warrants"  for  our  Christian  faith.  Thus,  just  as  Barth  saw  En- 
lightenment rationalism  as  culminating  in  Immanuel  Kant  whose 
primary  contribution  had  been  the  negative  one  of  showing  the 
limits  of  reason,57  so  Barth  saw  the  primary  negative  fimction  of 
biblical  criticism  as  that  of  showing  the  limits  of  biblical  criticism: 
viz.  specifically  as  being  absolutely  incapable  of  finding  any  such 
"historical  bedrock"  or  "warrants"  as  those  just  mentioned. 

But  as  for  any  potential  positive  contribution  to  theology, 
however,  there  Karl  Barth  found  contemporary  biblical  scholarship 
sadly  lacking.  With  regard  to  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans,  for  exam- 
ple, Barth  found  contemporary  biblical  scholars  preoccupied  with 
every  imaginable  historical  detail  about  Paul  himself,  yet  apparent- 
ly incapable  of  breaking  through  such  historical  trivia  in  order  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  theological  issues  which  most  concerned 
Paul  himself:  God;  God's  righteousness,  wrath  and  redemption;  Adam 
and  Christ;  condemnation  by  Law  vs.  justification  by  faith;  the  fate  of 
Israel;  the  new  life  in  Christ  and  the  Spirit;  etc.  etc. 

At  all  events,  according  to  Rudolf  Smend's  key  essays  "Nach- 
kritische  Schriftauslegung"58  and  "Karl  Barth  als  Ausleger  der  Heili- 


56preface — dated  Sept.  1921— to  the  second  edition  of  his  Romerbrief,  quoted  by 
Rudolf  Smend,  "Nachkritische  Schriftauslegung"  §1  and  "Karl  Barth  als  Aus- 
leger der  Heiligen  Schrift"  §111  p.  229  (see  below).  Cf.  EX.:  Karl  Barth,  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Oxford  University  Press,  1933;  London:  Humphrey 
Milford,  1933),  p.  8. 

57See  Karl  Barth,  From  Rousseau  to  Ritschl  and  Protestant  Theology  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  chapter  on  Kant. 

58ln  nAPPHIIA/PARRHESIA:  Karl  Barth  zum  achtzigsten  Geburtstag  am  10.  Mai 
1966  (Zurich:  EVZ-Verlag,  1966),  pp.  215-237;  repr.  in  Rudolf  Smend,  Die  Mitte 
desAlten  Testaments:  Gesammelte  Studien  Band  1  ("Beitrage  zur  Eyangelischen 
Theologie"  vol.  99;  Munich:  Chr.Kaiser  Verlag,  1986),  pp.  212-232. 
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gen  Schrift,"59  for  Karl  Barth— then  and  subsequently— revelation  was 
not  to  be  sought  in  any  putative  "history"  behind  the  biblical  text; 
rather,  the  locus  of  revelation  was,  is  and  can  only  be  the 
canonical  biblical  text  as  we  have  it  today. 

Here,  then,  in  1921  we  have  what  amounts  to  a  new  departure 
of  what  would  become  20th-century  "Biblical  Theology":  that  is,  what 
Gerhard  Ebeling  would  later  describe^  as  not  just  descriptive  "bib- 
lical theology,"  viz.  the  mere  description  of  the  theology  or  theolo- 
gies to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  but  indeed  prescriptive  or  norma- 
tive "Biblical  Theology":  a  theology  entailing  the  theorems  that  (a)  as 
said,  the  locus  of  revelation  is  the  canonical  biblical  text  itself;  that 
(b)  for  all  the  manifold  polyphony  of  the  many  and  varied  biblical 
voices  within  the  canon,  they  all  nevertheless  combine  into  one 
single  and  harmonious  theological  cantata;  and  finally  that  (c)  that 
polyphonic  theological  harmony  of  the  canonical  biblical  text  should 
also— without  addition,  subtraction,  or  alteration— be  our  own  the- 
ology today.61  Hence,  then,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  charge  against 
Barth  (which  Barth  never  understood)  of  "revelational  positivism." 
Hence,  too,  some  fundamentaUsts'  premature  greeting  of  Barth  as  one 
of  their  own. 

2.  But  it  was  not  to  last.  For  the  more  radical  biblical 
critics  the  death-warrant  of  any  such  thing  as  "Biblical  Theology"— in 
the  prescriptive  sense  as  described  above— had  already  been 
signed  as  early  as  1941  by  Rudolf  Bultmann's  proposal  to  de- 
mythologize  the  Bible:  a  challenge  reissued  in  Germany  after  World 


5*^111  Theologie  als  Christologie:  Zum  Werk  und  Leben  Karl  Barths;  ein  Sym- 
posium, ed.  H.Kocherx  &W.Krdtke  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1988), 
pp.  9-37;  repr.  in  R.Smend,  Epochen  der  Bibelkritik:  Gesammelte  Studien  Band  3 
("Beitrage  zur  evangelischen  Theologie"  vol.  109;  Munich:  Chr.Kaiser  Verlag, 
1991),  pp.  216>-246.  Cf.  Karl  Barth,  Die Kirchliche  Dogmatikl/l,  pp.  545ff. 
^ee  Gerhard  Ebeling,  "The  Meaning  of  'Biblical  Theology*"  in  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies,  New  Series  vi  (19SS)  pp.  210-22S;  rev.  ed.  in  his  Word  and 
faith  (London;  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1963),  pp.  79-97.  Significantly,  in 
that  essay  Ebehng  notes  the  distinction— originally  made  by  J.  P.  Gabler  (in 
other  terms)— between  descriptive  and  prescriptive/normative  "biblical  the- 
^l"8y."  only  to  propose  recombining  them  into  one  single  discipline:  a  pro- 
posal subsequently  adopted  by  Brevard  S.  Childs  in  his  "canonical  approach"  to 
the  Christian  Bible.   See  below  on  Ebeling  and  Childs. 

^*Cf.  G.  Gloege's  definition  of  "Biblizismus"  as  "a  total  conception  of  the  Bible 
which  regards  it  as  a  closed  whole,  equally  valuable  in  all  its  parts,  and  which 
attributes  to  it  a  validity  which  is  immediately  binding  on  the  [reader's] 
present"  {Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  I  col.  1263). 
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War  II,  and  picked  up  in  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  1950s 
and  1960S.62 

3.  In  1951  Ernst  Kasemann  published  an  essay  asking 
whether  the  New  Testament  canon  grounded  the  unity  of  the 
Church.6^  His  reply  was  a  resounding  No.  That  is,  so  far  from  the 
"unity"  of  the  canonical  New  Testament  grounding  the  unity  of  our 
theology  and  Church  (a  key  thesis  of  the  "Biblical  Theology  Move- 
ment"), the  multiplicity  of  theologies  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  rise  precisely  to  the  multiplicity  of  our  confessions,  de- 
nominations, and  sects.  The  upshot  is  that  (a)  every  constructive 
theologian  is  inexorably  tempted  to  choose  a  "canon  within  the 
canon"  of  the  New  Testament;  and  that  (b)  not  (as  we  have  seen)  any 
purported  "unity  of  the  canon"  of  the  New  Testament,  but  only  the 
unity  of  letter  and  Spirit  can  ground  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Only  sbc  years  later,  if  any  doubts  had  remained  as  to  Kase- 
mann's  attitude  towards  "Biblical  Theology,"  he  put  them  to  rest  by 
stating  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  "A  single  biblical  theology  that- 
grown  from  a  single  root— perseveres  in  unbroken  continuity,  is  a 
pipe-dream  and  a  phantom."^^ 

4.  In  1955  Gerhard  Ebeling  pubhshed  the  first  version 
of  his  essay  "The  Meaning  of  'BibUcal  Theology*"  in  Journal  of  Theo- 
logical Studies,^^  an  essay  subsequently  reprinted  with  corrections  in 
his  Word  and  Faith.(^  —  In  Part  I  of  this  four-part  essay,  Ebeling 


62See  Rudolf  Bultmann  et  al.,  Kerygma  and  Myth:  A  Theological  Debate  (ed. 
Hans  Werner  Bartsch;  London:  SPCK,  1953;  New  York:  Harper  Torchbooks, 
1961),  which  contains  Bultmann's  original  essay,  the  responses  of  five  critics, 
and  Bultmann's  replies.  -  Indeed  Bultmann  combined  (one  kind  of)  "descrip- 
tive" and  "prescriptive"  biblical  theology  in  his  own  way.  But  his  inter- 
vening step  of  demvthologization  distanced  him  so  radically  from  e.g.  K.Barth 
and  the  "Biblical  Theology  Movement"  that  he  can  no  more  be  called  a  "bibli- 
cal theologian"  tout  court  than  can  the  countless  more  recent  ideologues  who 
apply  their  own  "hermeneutic"  to  the  Bible  for  their  own  political  ends. 
^^"Begrundet  der  neutestamentliche  Kanon  die  Einheit  der  Kirche?"  (1951)  in 
his  Exegetische  Versuche  und  Besinnungen  1  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht,  2nd  ed.  1960);  ET.  "The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Unity  of 
the  Church"  in  his  Essavs  on  New  Testament  Themes  (London:  SCM;  Naperville, 
111.:  A.  R.  Allenson,  1964). 

6'*"Die  eine  biblische  Theologie,  die  aus  einer  einzigen  Wurzel  erwachsen,  sich 
in  ungebrochener  Kontinuitat  durchhalt,  ist  ein  Wunschtraum  und  Phantom" 
("Neutestamenthche  Fragen  von  heute,"  ZThK  54  [1957],  pp.  1-21;  repr.  in  his 
Exegetische  Versuche  und  Besinnungen  vol.  II  [Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und 
Ruprecht,  1%4,  3i968]^  here  p.  27;  ET.  New  Testament  Questions  of  Today 
[Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1969]). 

^^ Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  New  Series  \i  (1955),  pp.  210-225. 
^Ebeling's    original    1955  essay    was    reprinted    in    LHodgson,    C.F.Evans,   J. 
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notes  that  the  expression  "biblical  theology"  has  two  different  mean- 
ings: "'Biblical  theology'  ...  can  mean  either  'the  theology  contained 
in  the  Bible,  the  theology  of  the  Bible  itself,  or  'the  theology  that  ac- 
cords with  the  Bible,  scriptural  theology."^'  That  is,  either  "the  theo- 
logy" or  theologies  "contained  in  the  Bible  .  .  .  itself,"  or  else  our 
own  or  someone  else's  post-biblical  confessional/dogmatic/syste- 
matic/constructive "theology  that  accords  with  the  Bible."  -  hi  Part 
II,  Ebelmg  traces  the  rise  of  "Biblical  Theology"  to  the  reaction  of 
17th-century  German  pietism  to  scholastic  Protestant  orthodoxy, 
identiiymg  the  first  use  of  the  phrase  in  the  title  of  Wolfgang  Jacob 
Christmann's  1629  Teutsche  Biblische  Theologie.^^  -  hi  Part  III, 
Ebeling  details  four  mam  problems  raised  by  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  "BibUcal  Theology,"  viz.: 

"the  problems  connected  with  the  theological  unity  of  the  Bible, 
the  problems  connected  with  the  theological  unity  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  respectively,  those  connected  with  the 
limitation  to  the  canonical  scriptures,  and  those  connected  with 
the  application  of  the  concept  'theology'  /  to  the  actual  content 
of  the  Bible."69 
-  Fmally,  in  his  Part  IV  Ebelmg  proposes  overcoming  some  or  all  of 
those  problems  as  follows: 

"M  the  theology  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  the  theologian  . .  . 
has  to  give  an  mclusive  account .  .  .  above  all  of  the  theological 
problems  that  come  of  /  enquiring  into  the  inner  unity  of  the 
manifold  testimony  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  [respec- 
tively].""o 

"In  'biblical  theology'  the  theologian  ...  has  to  give  an  account 
of  his  understanding  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  i.e.  above  all  of 
the  theological  problems  that  come  of  inquiring  into  die  inner 
unity  of  the  manifold  testimony  of  the  Bible."7i 

"Thus  the  concept  'bibUcal  dieology'  .  .  .  when  rightly  un- 
derstood points  back  again  to  the  unity  of  theology-  ...  a 
unity  consisting  in  the  right  theological  use  of  the  different 


Burnaby,   G.Ebeling  and  D.E.Nineham,  On  the  Authority  of  the  Bible:   Some 

Recent  Studies  (London,  1960),  pp.  49-67.   The  revised  essay  was  published  in 

G  Ebehng,    Wort  und  Glaube  (Tubingen:  J.C.B.Mohr  [Paul  Siebeck],    1960);  ET. 

Word  and  Faith  (London;  Philadelphia:   Fortress  Press,    1963),  pp.  79-97.    Page 

references  are  to  Word  and  Faith. 

67L"beling,  p.  79. 

68Kempten,  1629;  cited  by  Ebeling's  n.  3  to  p.  84. 

fe^Ebeling,  pp.  94-95. 

70in:>eling,  pp.  95-96,  my  emphasis. 

7iEbeling  p.  %,  my  emphases. 
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disciplines,  of  which  each  has  its  own  particular  task  and  yet 

each  is  'theology'  in  the  sense  of  participating  in  the  scientific 

ex-/pression  of  the  Word  of  God    This  understanding  of  the 

unity  of  theology— in  which  . . .  the  historian  . .  .  must  also  be 

a  systematic  theologian,  and  the  systematic  theologian  .  .  .  must 

also  be  a  historian— seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  in  keeping 

with  the  Reformers'  understanding  of  theology."' ^ 

In  these  carefully  worded  sentences  one  can  nevertheless  descry 

what  Ebeling  wants  to  do:  viz.  to  overcome  the  modem  splintering  of 

theology  into  many  disciplines  and  subdisciplines,  by  returning  to 

the  Reformers'  holistic  vision  and  affirmation  of  the  unity  of  each 

Testament,  the  unity  of  the  whole  Christian  Bible,  and  the  unity  of 

the  whole  biblico-historico-dogmatico-theological  enterprise.     How 

such  proposals  have  fared  in  the  years  since  Ebeling's  essay,  we  shall 

examine  in  the  rest  of  this  Section  F. 

5.  Six  years  after  Ebeling  first  presented  his  essay,  the 
eminent  Old  Testament  scholar  James  Barr  described  "biblical  the- 
ology" somewhat  differentiy,  and  evaluated  it  very  differentiy.  In 
his  1961  book  The  Semantics  of  Biblical  Language^ ^—largely  devoted 
to  attacking  some  of  the  presuppositions  of  "bibUcal  theology"— Ban- 
characterized  normative  or  "descriptive-authoritative"  "biblical  the- 
ology" as  a  sort  of  hybrid  tertium  quid  between  descriptive  biblical 
theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  biblically  oriented  dogmatics  on  the 
other  hand: 

"Here  we  may  start  from  two  possible  understandings  of  what 
'biblical  theology'  is The  first  is  the  understanding  of  'bibli- 
cal theology'  as  a  descriptive  discipline,  belonging  definitely 
with  the  biblical  sciences  along  with  language,  history,  Uterary 
criticism  and  so  on,  and  distinctiy  not  belonging  to  dogmatics  or 
systematic  theology. . .  J'* 

"The  second  sense  in  which  we  hear  about  a  'biblical  the- 
ology' is  rather  a  kind  of  dogmatics;  it  is  roughly  that  type  of 
dogmatic  which  lays  heavy  emphasis  on  the  Bible  and  takes  it 
as  the  basic  or  the  only  source  of  authority. 


^^Ebeling  pp.  96-97,  my  emphases;  word  order  and  punctuation  slightly  modi- 
fied for  clarity. 

^^London  etc.:  Oxford  University  Press,  1%1. 

'•♦"W.  Bchrodt,  Theologie  des  alien  Testaments  (5th  ed.  Stuttgart,  1957),  1.1-8. 
[ET.  Theology  of  the  OU  Testament  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1%1,  1967),  Vol. 
One,  chap.  1  (pp.  25-35).]  Cf.  my  [Barr's]  'The  Problem  of  Od  Testament  Theolo- 
gy and  the  History  of  Religions',  CfT^ Canadian  Journal  of  Theology]  iii  (1957), 
141-9"  (Barr,  op.  at.,  p.  273  n.  1). 
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"Both  of  these  senses  are  quite  clear,  and  the  work  done 
on  their  principles  fairly  easily  controllable.  But  a  great  deal  of 
work  that  is  done  and  that  would  be  roughly  classified  as  'bib- 
lical theology'  Ues  rather  between  the  two  senses.  It  is  not 
dogmatics  in  the  usual  sense,  since  its  main  concern  is  not  with 
doctrinal  formulations;  but  it  shares  the  interest  of  dogmatics 
in  that  it  sees  itself  to  have  a  kind  of  normative  function.  It  is 
'expounding  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God'.  In  this  respect  it 
certainly  abandons  the  principles  which  Eichrodt  set  for  his 
kind  of  Old  Testament  theology,  for  it  is  not  purely  descriptive. 
It  rather  tries  to  be  descriptive-authoritative  at  the  same  time. 
But  in  order  to  be  this  it  adopts  another  central  /  principle  of 
Hchrodt's  method,  namely  the  synthetic  procedure.  It  is  em- 
phatically 'seeing  the  Bible  as  a  unity'— and  this  of  course  in- 
cludes the  or  and  the  NT  together  ....  It  is  in  this  third  or 
intermediate  kind  of  'biblical  theology'  that  most  of  the  lin- 
guistic arguments  which  I  have  criticized  lie."75 

Indeed,  a  good  deal  of  James  Barr's  subsequent  works 
seem  to  have  been  devoted  inter  alia  to  a  running  battie  with  this 
kind  of  "biblical  theology"  in  general,  and  with  the  "canonical  ap- 
proach" of  Brevard  Childs  in  particular.  For  example,  Barr's  1964 
Currie  Lectures  and  resulting  1966  Old  and  New  in  Interpretation'^^ 
are  devoted  entirely  to  the  relationship  between  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, attacking  just  the  sort  of  simpUstic  "seeing  the  Bible  as  a 
unity"  noted  above.  Barr's  1973  The  Bible  in  the  Modem  Worlcf^ 
carries  the  debate  further.  And  his  1983  Holy  Scripture^^  explicitly 
rejects  the  "canonical  approach"  to  scripture  espoused  by  Brevard 
Childs. 

6.  Meanwhile  in  1959  and  1962/63  Wolfhart  Pannen- 
berg  pubUshed  his  two  essays  on  "salvation-event  and  history"  and 
"the  crisis  of  the  scripture-principle,"  now  included  as  the  first  two 
chapters  of  his  collected  theological  essays.79  in  these  essays  Pan- 
nenberg  argues  that,  just  as— tmlike  Luther— we  can  no  longer  un- 
critically accept  at  face  value  the  "history"  (of  the  ancient  world, 


^^Barr,  op.  cit.,  pp.  273-274. 

7^James  Barr,  Cid  and  New  in  Interpretation:  A  Study  of  the  Two  Testaments 
(London,  1966;  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1966). 
77Lr)ndon,  1973. 

"^^ Holy  Scripture:  Canon,  Authority,  Criticism  {London  and  Philadelphia,  1983). 
79"DieKrise  des  Schriftprinzips"   (1962)  and  "Heilsgeschehen   und  Geschichte" 
(1959)  in  his  Grundfragen  systematischer  Thcologie  (Goxxingen:  Vandenhoeck 
&  Ruprerht,  1967);  ET.  by  George  Kehm,  Basic  Questions  in  Theology  (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress  Press,  vol.  I  1970,  vol.  II  1971). 
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ancient  Israel,  the  early  church)  and  the  "science"  (cosmology,  etc.) 
contained  in  the  Bible,  so  now  we  must  boldly  proclaim  that--unlike 
Luther--we  can  also  no  longer  uncritically  accept  at  face  value  the 
theology  or  rather  theologies  presented  to  us  by  the  Bible.  For 
this  reason,  then,  if  for  no  other,  prescriptive  or  normative  "Biblical 
Theology"  is  no  longer  a  viable  enterprise. 

7.  In  the  1962  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,^^ 
Krister  Stendahl  pubUshed  his  crucial  article  "Biblical  Theology, 
Contemporary,"  which  even  today  bears  careful  re-reading.  In  that 
article  Stendahl  not  only  posited  (much  to  the  dismay  of  such  bibli- 
cal theologians  as  James  Smart  and  Markus  Barth)  a  sharp  dichotomy 
between  "what  it  meant"  and  "what  it  means"  (p.  421),  but  went  on 
to  describe  three  implicit  or  expUcit  but  at  all  events  characteristic 
approaches  to  that  dichotomy— those  of  K.  Barth,  of  R.  Bultmann,  and 
of  O.  Cullmann— before  concluding  his  article  with  a  six-page  con- 
sideration of  "the  hermeneutic  question." 

8.  Markus  Barth.  hi  the  same  year  as  Stendahl's  essay 
appeared,  Markus  Barth  pubUshed  his  40-page  booklet  Vom  Geheim- 
nis  der  Bibel,^^  "on  the  secret  of  the  Bible,"  as  the  100th  number  of 
the  journal  originated  by  the  Confessing  Church  during  the  Church 
Struggle,  Theologische  Existenz  heutefi^  In  Part  I  of  this  treatise, 
Barth  examines  theology's  traditional  attempt— dating  from  Origen  of 
Alexandria— to  account  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  both  the  word 
of  man83  and  the  word  of  God  by  analogy  with  Jesus  Christ  as  both 
human  and  divine,  hi  Part  II,  Barth  weighs  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  such  an  analogy,  and  decides  that  its  disadvantages 
outweigh  its  advantages.  In  Part  III,  finally,  Barth  poses  the  task  of 
doing  justice  to  "the  secret  of  the  Bible"  by  developing  an  appropriate 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.s^ 

Only  two  years  later,  Markus  Barth  pubUshed  his  much  fuller 
treatment  of  the  problem  in  EngUsh,  Conversation  with  the  Biblep 


soNew  York,  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1962. 

siMarkus  Barth,  Vom  Geheimnis  der  Bibe/ ("Theologische  Existenz  heute"  no. 
100).  Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1%2,  ca.  40  pp. 

82The  journal  takes  its  title  from  Karl  Earth's  1933  broadside  Theologische 
Existenz  heute!;  ET.  Theological  Existence  Today!  (London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
1933). 

S^The  writer  craves  the  reader's  indulgence  for  both  Markus  Earth's  and  his 
own  use  of  "man,"  "he"  etc.  for  "person,"  "he  and/or  she"  etc.  Sit  venia 
verho! 

^"^Evangelischc  Theologie,  vol.  22  no.  8  (August  1962),  back  cover.    Cf.  the  con- 
clusion of  Kasemann's  19.S1  article  discussed  in  our  subsection  V1I.F.3  above. 
SSNewYork:  Hoh,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1964. 
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growing  out  of  lectures  since  1961.  Here  the  Bible  is  described  as 
both  "a  charter  of  liberty"  granted  by  God  to  his  children,  and  a  "dia- 
logue of  lovers"  between  God  and  biblical  man,  which  modem  man 
mav  and  should  overhear  precisely  because  it  concerns  him.  The 
book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  "The  Contents  of  the  Bible";  "The  Au- 
thority of  the  Bible";  and  "The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible."  As  to 
contents,  the  Bible  tells  how  the  free  God  has  called  man  to  be  His 
free  partner  in  covenant  with  Himself.  "The  Evidence  of  Freedom"  (p. 
69)  is  the  the  manifold  of  biblical  voices  testifying  thereto.  As  for 
the  Bible's  authority,  Barth  discusses  and  rejects  first  the  "theologi- 
cal" argument  according  to  which  the  Bible  is  God's  word  just  because 
it  says  it  is  (II  Tim.  3:16);  secondly  the  "anthropological"  argument 
according  to  which  the  Bible  is  invested  with  authority  by  all  the 
wonderful,  true,  deep  and  insightful  things  it  says  about  man;  and 
thirdly  the  "Christological"  or  "two-natures"  argument  already  dis- 
cussed and  rejected  in  Vom  Geheimnis  der  BibeL  Instead,  Barth 
proposes  that  the  Bible's  is  "The  Authority  of  a  Charter  of  Uberty"  (p. 
173),  by  which— and  by  the  Holy  Spirit— God  in  fact  authorizes,  in- 
spires, and  Uberates  not  things  but  persons  both  biblical  and  mo- 
dem. Finally,  as  to  the  Bible's  interpretation,  Barth  discusses 
historical-critical  exegesis  and  die  New  Hermeneutics,  but  homes  in 
on  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews'  own  appropriation  of  "the  Old  Testa- 
ment's witness  to  Christ"  (W.Vischer).  As  "Jesus  Christ  himself  is  die 
spiritual  criterion  of  the  author's  spirited  interpretation"  (p.  225;  cf.  I 
Cor.  2:14),  no  "method"  but  only  the  Holy  Spirit  can  guarantee  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  text.^^ 

9.  It  was  only  after  finishing  his  masterly  "History  of  the 
Historical-Critical  Investigation  of  the  Old  Testament"^^  diat  tiie  high- 
ly respected  Old  Testament  scholar  Hans- Joachim  Kraus  tumed  his 
attention  to  the  specific  area  which  interests  us  here,  viz.  to  "Biblical 
Theology:  its  history  and  problematic."^^ 


86For  a  fuller  description,  see  my  review  in  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies,  vol. 
2  (196S),  pp.  501f.,  from  which  the  above  is  largely  taken.  -  On  the  impossibi- 
lity—pace M. Barth  and  B.Childs— of  our  simply  imitating  the  New  Testament's 
use  of  the  ad  Testament,  see  e.g.  James  Barr,  ad  and  New  in  Interpretation:  A 
Studvofthe  Two  Testaments  (New  York:  Harper  &Row;  London,  1%6). 
^^Geschichte  derhistorisch-kritischen  Erforschung  des  Alten  Testaments  {2nd 
ed  1969)  --  Cf.  Werner  Georg  Ktimmel,  Das  Neue  Testament:  Geschichte  der  Er- 
forschung seiner  ProWeme  ([1st  ed.  1959]  2nd  ed.  Verlag  Karl  Alber,  1970);  ET. 
The  New  Testament:  The  History  of  the  Investigation  of  its  ProWems  (Nashville, 
New  York:  Abingdon,  1972). 

88/^e  Biblische  Theologie:  Ihre  Geschichte  und  Problematik  (Neukirchen- 
Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1970).  Apparently  neither  of  these  two  books  of 
Kraus  has  been  translated  into  English. 
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a.  Presentation.  In  his  Foreword  to  this  latter 
book,  Kraus  already  notes  the  "growing  insistence"  of  a  recent  de- 
mand for  a  "Biblical  Theology"  which  will  overcome  what  Kraus  re- 
gards as  two  unfortunate  situations  which  have  arisen  since  ca.  1800: 
(a)  the  "division  of  'Theologia  Biblica'  into  a  'Theology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament' and  a  'Theology  of  the  New  Testament'";  and  (b)  the  "yawn- 
ing gap  between  biblical  scholarship  and  systematic  theology."  In  or- 
der to  make  possible  the  first  steps  toward  such  a  "Biblical  Theology" 
which  would  fill  these  gaps  by  "binding  the  exegetical  disciplines  to  a 
common  goal  of  summation  and  presentation,"  Kraus  here  undertakes 
to  trace  the  history  of  "BibUcal  Theology,"  to  examine  "the  dogmatic 
determination  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  Testaments,"  and 
finally  to  "unfold  and  systematically  reflect  on  the  questions  current- 
ly accompanying"  the  enterprise  of  Biblical  Theology  (p.  V). 

To  that  end,  Kraus  discusses  in  Part  One  "The  Early  History  of 
Biblical  Theology,"  taking  its  "beginnings"  (chap.  1)  in  German  Pie- 
tism's reaction  against  sterile  Protestant  scholasticism.  —  In  parts 
Two,  Three  and  Four,  Kraus  then  examines  the  relationship  between 
the  two  Testaments  as  treated  by  Old  Testament  scholars  from  G.L 
Bauer  to  G.  von  Rad  (Part  Two),  by  New  Testament  scholars  from  F.C. 
Baur  to  R.Bultmann  (Part  Three),  and  by  systematic  theologians  from 
Schleiermacher  to  Tillich  (Part  Four). 

Finally,  Kraus  discusses  in  Part  Five  such  "Problems  and  Per- 
spectives" as  "What  is  theology?";  fulfillment  of  the  Scriptures;  the 
problem  of  Biblical  history;  textual  coherences,  multiplicity  and  unity 
of  the  Bible,  and  "Biblical  Theology"  and  dogmatics.  Here,  instead  of 
Gerhard  von  Rad's  traditio-historical  presentation  of  the  theology  of 
the  whole  Old  Testament,  Kraus  proposes:  (a)  as  biblical-theological 
groundwork  (pp.  371-6),  a  series  of  exegeticaUy  based  traditio-his- 
torical presentations  of  various  biblical  theological  concepts;  (b)  a 
canonical  approach  not  unlike  that  which  Brevard  Childs  would 
later  propose  and  attempt  (see  below);  (c)  a  normative  "Biblical  The- 
ology" as  "proclamation  history"  of  the  whole  Christian  Bible  as 
impUcitiy  or  explicitly  anticipating,  testifying  to,  or  proclaiming 
Christ,  thus  reuniting  Old  and  New  Testaments,  exegesis  and  dog- 
matics. 

b.  Evaluation.  As  an  indicative  example  of  Kraus' 
Christological  and  Christian-canonical  approach  to  the  whole  Christian 
Bible,  let  us  note  his  question  on  pp.  369f.: 

"What  is  one  to  make  of  it  when,  e.g.  in  the  exegesis  of  a  pas- 
sage like  /  Gen.  15:6,^9  indeed  all  sorts  of  meaningful  things 


89" And  he  [Abram]  believed  ihe  LORD;  and  He  reckoned  it  to  him  as  righteous- 
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worthy  of  consideration  for  the  understanding  of  ha  'amen  [=  to 
beUeve]  and  ts^daqah  [=  righteousness]  are  adduced,  but  not 
the  least  attempt  is  made  to  answer  the  questions  as  to  how 
this  verse  is  received  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  what  right 
[quo  jure]  the  New  Testament's  own  particular  way  of  under- 
standing [such  verses]  could  be  developed?" 
Given  the  necessarily  sharp  distinction  between  the  venerable  but 
almost  necessarily  subjective  and  very  often  self-serving  midrash/ 
tafsir/interpretation  of  the  Bible  or  Qjir'an  or  any  other  text  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  modem,9o  ideally  objective,  historical-critical  dis- 
cipline (not  to  say  "science")  of  exegesis  on  the  other  hand,  the  New 
Testament  writers'  "reception"  of  Gen  15:6  is  certainly  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  interpretation  or  of  the  "history  of  ef- 
fects" {Wirkungsgeschichte  )  of  that  verse.  But  it  just  as  certainly  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  historical-critical  exegesis  of  that  archaic 
Yahwistic  text.^i  Indeed,  if— claiming  the  philosophy  of  the  later  L. 
Wittgenstein  as  our  warrant,  and  thereby  running  the  risk  of  com- 
mitting the  dread  "intentional  fallacy"^2_w^  ask  what  the  original 
Yahwistic  author  meant  or  "intended"  when  he  formulated  Gen. 
15:6,  we  may  even  say  that  the  first  task  of  exegesis  is  to  ask  pre- 
cisely such  "intentional"  questions.  For  even  the  "intentional  fallacy" 
consists  of  limiting  one's  inquiry  to  the  conscious  intention  of  the 
original  author,  while  ignoring  any  and  all  unconscious  over- 
tones, undertones,  or  resonances  which  may  also  have  been  in 
his  subconscious  psyche.^^  But  to  exclude  Paul's  late  use  of  Gen.  15:6 
from  the  exegesis  of  that  archaic  Yahwistic  passage  is  certainly  not 
to  commit  anything  Uke  the  "intentional  fallacy."  Conversely,  to  pro- 
test that  the  important  thing  is  not  what  the  Yahwist  (not  to  mention 


ness"  (Gen.  15:6). 

^Following  James  Hastings  Nichols,  by  "modem"  we  mean  since  ca.  1650. 
^^See  our  subsection  IV.D.4.b.iv  above  on  G.Lindbeck's  helpful  distinction  be- 
tween the  exegesis  and  the  interpretation  of  biblical  texts,  and  the  necessi- 
ty of  Wirkukngsgeschichte  for  the  latter. 

^^According  to  C.  Hugh  Holman  and  William  Harmon,  A  Handbook  to  Litera- 
ture, fifth  edition  (New  York:  Macmillan;  London:  Collier  Macmillan,  (©1986), 
the  "Intentional  Fallacy"  is  "In  contemporary  CRITICISM,  a  term  that  describes 
the  error  of  judging  the  meaning  and  success  of  a  work  of  art  by  the  author's 
expressed  or  ostensible  intention  in  producing  it.  The  term  was  introduced  by 
W.  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.,  and  M.  C.  Beardsley  (see  The  Verbal  Icon  [1954])..."  who— as 
"New  Critics"— hold  instead  the  "OBJECTIVE  THEORY  OF  ART,"  q.v. 
^^For  a  remarkably  prescient  discussion  of  when  and  when  not  to  concern 
oneself  with  the  author's  original  context,  intention  etc.,  see  Benedict  Spinoza, 
Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus  (1670),  chap.  VII  "On  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripture." 
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Paul)  but  rather  what  God  meant  by  Gen.  15:6,  is  to  abandon  alto- 
gether the  realm  of  "exegesis"  as  modernly  understood. 

10.  Brevard  Childs: 

a.  In  1970— the  same  year  that  saw  the  publication 
of  H.-J.  Kraus'  Die  Biblische  Theologie— Brevard  S.  Childs  published  his 
entertaining  and  instructive  book  Biblical  Theology  in  Crisis'^-*  as  both 
a  history  or  rather  epitaph  of  the  American  "Biblical  Theology  Move- 
ment," and  his  own  proposal  for  "a  new  Biblical  Theology"  in  the  form 
of  a  "canonical  aproach"  to  the  Bible.^s  Thus  in  Part  I  of  his  book, 
Childs— acknowledging  but  more  or  less  ignoring  the  history  of  the 
movement  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain— concentrates  on  the  North 
American  "Biblical  Theology  Movement"  which  took  its  rise  even  be- 
fore the  end  of  World  War  II,  flourished  in  the  late  1940s  and  the 
1950s,  but  which  was  effectively  dead  even  by  the  early  or  middle 
1960s.  -  In  Part  II  of  his  book,  Childs  proposes  to  replace  the  Move- 
ment with  "a  new  Biblical  Theology"  in  the  form  of  a  "canonical  ap- 
proach"^^  to  the  Christian  Bible,  viz.  one  which  will  interpret^^  any 
part  of  the  Bible  in  the  context  of  the  whole  Christian  canon.  -  In 
Part  III,  finally,  Childs  "tests"  his  method  by  interpreting  Ps.  8,  Ex.  2: 
11-22,  and  Prov.  7  in  the  "context"  of  the  expUcit  or  implicit  treat- 
ments of  the  same  passages  or  themes  in  the  Qd  Testament,  by  Rab- 
binic midrashim,  but  especially  in  the  New  Testament. 

b.  Given  such  proposals  for  "a  new  Biblical  Theolo- 
gy," then,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  when  Childs  subsequentiy  pub- 
lished his  article  on  "The  Exegetical  Significance  of  Canon  for  the 
Study  of  the  Old  Testament";98  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 


^^Philadelphia,  1970.  -  In  addition  to  Childs'  bibliography  there,  as  well  as  to 
the  works  cited  here,  cf.  also  James  Barr,  "*Biblical  Theology"  in  The  Inter- 
preter's Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Supplementary  Voyume  (Nashville:  Abingdon, 
1976),  and  bibliography  there;  also  Henning  Graf  Reventlow,  Hauptprobleme 
der  Biblischen  Theologie  im  20.  Jahrhundert  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft,  1983);  ET.  Problems  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Twentieth 
Ce/iturv' (London:  SCM  Press,  1986). 

95 Accordingly  Markus  Barth's  review  of  this  book,  entitled  "Whither   Biblical 
Theology?"   {Interpretation  25  [1971],  pp.  3S()-S4),  saw  it  as  marking   not  the 
end  but  simply  a  change    of  direction  of  "Biblical  Theology." 
^^Gabriel  Fackre  distinguishes  descriptive  "canonical   criticism"   from  Childs' 
prescriptive/normative  canonical  approach  to  the  Scriptures.   See  below. 
97childs  uses  the  terms  "exegete"  and  "exegesis"   for  any  kind  of  interpreta- 
tion.    Properly  speaking,   however,   "exegesis"   refers   only  to  the  historical- 
critical  detertnination  of  the  original  meaning  of  atext;  any  subseqent  inter- 
pretation or  appropriation  of  the  text  is  properly    called  not  exegesis    but 
"interpretation,"  "meditation,"  "application,"  midrash  etc.  See  below. 
98ln  Vetiis  Testamentum  Supplements  29  (1977;  ©1978),  pp.  66-80. 
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as  Scripturef'^  his  The  New  Testament  as  Canon;^^^  his  Old  Testament 
Theology  in  a  Canonical  Context,^^^  and  finally  his  monumental  tome 
Bibhcal  Theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  Theological  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Christian  Bible,^^^  in  which  he  undertakes  to  spell  out  not 
just  a  descriptive  but  prescriptive  or  "normative  Biblical  Theology" 
of  the  whole  Christian  canon. 

c.  Basing  our  remarks  on  Childs'  article  "The  Exe- 
getical  Significance  of  Canon  for  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament"  and 
his  book  Bibhcal  Theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  let  us  try 
to  formulate  as  succinctly  as  possible  our  objections  to  Childs' 
"canonical  approach"  to  the  Christian  canon,  and  therewith  to  the 
whole  prescriptive/normative  enterprise  of  "Biblical  Theology": 

i.  As  we  have  seen  in  section  C  above,  in  his 
1787  inaugural  discourse  J.  Ph.  Gabler  had  proposed  a  sharp  but 
necessary  distinction  between  "biblical  theology"  as  a  descriptive 
historical  discipline,  and  "dogmatic  theology"  as  a  prescriptive,  nor- 
mative, "philosophical"  discipline.  In  his  article  of  1800  he  had  fur- 
ther distinguished  grammatical  "exegesis"  (Auslegung)  which  tells  us 
what  a  given  text  (e.g.  the  stories  of  Jesus'  temptations)  says,  from 
historical  and  philosophical  "explanation"  (Erklarung)  which  tells  us 
what  is  really  going  on  behind  the  text. 

ii.  But  what  J.  Ph.  Gabler  had  so  carefully 
separated,  B.  Childs  cheerfully  proceeds  to  put  back  together  again,  los 
How  so?  In  his  "canonical  approach"  *o-^  to  the  Christian  Bible,  Childs 
in  fact  subscribes  to  Karl  Barth's  a  priori  hermeneutical  axiom  that 
the  locus  of  revelation  is  the  canonical  text  of  the  whole 
Christian  Bible  as  we  have  it  today.io^  The  first  two  corollaries 
or  theorems  which  follow  from  this  hermeneutical  axiom  can  be 
stated  as  follows:  (a)  Whereas  Gabler  in  his  inaugural  address  had 


9*5Philadelphia:   Fortress  Press;  London:  SCM,   1979.     For  cogent   objections  to 
Childs'  "canonical  criticism"  viz.  his  canonical  approach  as  presented  by  this 
book,  see  James  Barr,   Holy  Scripture:  Canon,  Authority,    Criticism  (Philadel- 
phia: Westminster  Press,  1983;  bibliography  pp.  172-175). 
100^1984;  Ixjndon;  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1985. 
loiphiladelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1986. 
i02fe^/1992;  Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1993. 

I03see  e.g.  B.Childs,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  sec.  1.1. 
lO-^abriel  Fackre  distinguishes  the  descriptive  discipline  of  "canon  criti- 
cism" from  the  normative  "canonical  sense"  of  Scripture  (G. Fackre,  "Bible, 
Community  and  Spirit"  [a  paper  read  at  the  1994  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Religion],  p.  6).  When  discussing  Childs,  we  prefer  to  refer  to  this 
latter  as  Childs'  "canonical  approach"  to  or  "canonical  interpretation"  of 
Scripture, 
lo^see  our  subsection  VII. F.l  above. 
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separated  descriptive  "biblical  theology"  from  prescriptive  or  nor- 
mative "dogmatic  theology,"  Childs— following  Ebeling— proposes  to  re- 
confect  one  single  "BibUcal  Theology"  which  will  be  both  descrip- 
tive lo^  and  prescriptive/normative. lO'"  (b)  Whereas  Gabler  in  his 
1800  article  had  proposed  separating  "grammatical  exegesis"  of  the 
text  itself  from  "Mstorico-philosophical  explanation"  of  what  actually 
lay  behind  the  text,  for  Childs— as  for  Karl  Barth  and  his  followers-it 
is  theologically  irrelevant  and  indeed  illegitimate  to  "go  behind  the 
text,"  to  ask  "what  really  happened"  historically  (historisch)  behind 
the  text.  —  A  third  corollary  or  theorem  following  from  Childs' 
"canonical  aproach"  concerns 

iii.  The  Relationship  between  the  two 
Testaments:  Sometimes  Childs  seems  aware  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Testaments  is  not  only  historically  but  also  theo- 
logically real  and  significant.  Thus  he  says  with  the  earhest  Protes- 
tants that  Novum  testamentum  in  vetere  latet,  vetus  in  novo  patet 
(p.  706);  with  Wilhelm  Vischer  that  "The  Old  Testament  tells  us  what 
the  Christ  is;  the  New  Testament,  who  he  is";io8  and  speaks  with  Karl 
Barth  of  Old  Testament  "promise"  and  New  Testament  "fulfillment." 
Yet  at  other  times  Childs  seems  to  put  both  Testaments  on  the  same 
level  revelationally,  reducing  their  theological  difference— viz.  the 
theological  significance  of  their  historical  difference— to  nothing:  e.g. 
trajectories  running  backwards  (p.  720  bottom  et  passim).  Old  Testa- 
ment witness  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  (see 
just  below),  etc.  etc.  —As  Childs  himself  puts  it: 

"Barr's  own  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  testaments  (Old 
and  New  in  Interpretation,  149ff.)  .  .  .  fails  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  theological  claim  of  an  ontological  as  well  as  soterio- 
logical  unity  of  the  two  testaments,  which  Ues  at  the  heart  of 
the  New  Testament's  application  of  the  Old  (cf.  John  1:1-5;  CoL 
1:15-20;  Heb.  l:2-3)."io9 
But  that  is  precisely  the  point  at  issue!  Indeed  the  New  Testament 
(1)  makes  a  "theological  claim  of  an  ontological  as  well  as  soteriologi- 


i06viz.  descriptive  of  the  polyphonic  harmony  of  the  theologies  presented  by 

the  canonical  biblical  te.xt(s). 

lO^Viz.  prescriptive/normative  for  our  own  confessional/dogmatic/systematic 

/constructive  theology  today.     '' 

lOSw.Vischer,  The  Witness  of  the  Oid  Testament  to  Christ  (London,   1949),  p.  7; 

quoted  by  Childs,  p.  481. 

^o^Childs,  op.  cit.,  p.  14,  emphasis  added.  The  reference  is  to  Barr's  chap.  5,  "CMd 

and  New  Testaments  in  the  Work  of  Salvation, "  in  his  Gd  and  New  in  In  terpre- 

tation:  A  Studv  of  the  Two  Testaments  (London,  1%6;  New  York:  Harper  &  Row, 

1966),  pp.  149^170. 
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cal  unity  of  the  two  testaments,"  and  (2)  claims  to  interpret  the  Old 
Testament  validly  in  accordance  with  that  unity,  no  But  as  Bultmann 
and  so  many  others  have  insisted,  the  sheer  fact  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment makes  such  claims  does  not  mean  that  we  today  must  simply 
accept  such  claims  literally  and  without  discussion.  Thus,  in  the  end, 
it  would  seem  that  everything  comes  back  to  the  question  of  de- 
mythologizing  the  New  Testament,  including  its  own  two  herme- 
neutical  claims  just  indicated.  But  such  demythologization  seems  to 
be  just  what  Childs  cannot  accept. 

iv.  At  the  risk  of  being  blamed  by  Childs  for 
applying  "inappropriate"  non-biblical  viz.  specifically  philosophical 
categories  to  Childs'  own  biblical  theology,  we  can  only  conclude  that 
(a)  Childs  is  indeed  a  theological  realist;  that  is,  he  believes  in  the 
reahty  of  the  theological  entities  (God  etc.)  spoken  of  by  the  whole 
Christian  Bible;  yet  (b)  Childs  is  not  a  critical  but  a  naive  theological 
realist.  Thus  for  Childs~to  put  it  in  nearly  syllogistic  form- 
Major  premise:  The  NT  tells  us,  he  says,  that  God— the  only  God 
there  is— is  Triune:  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son  who  is  Jesus  Christ, 
and  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Minor  premise:  The  OT  refers  throughout  to  "God" 
Conclusion:  Consequently,  whenever  the  OT  refers  to  God,  it  can 
only  be  referring  to  the  Triune  God,  the  only  God  there  is:  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son  who  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 

G.  A  Final  Evaluation. 

1 .  How,  finally,  are  we  to  evaluate  what  we  have  seen  so 
far  of  the  whole  biblical-hermeneutical  enterprise?  We  have  seen 
how  Heidegger  effectively  distinguishes  between  understanding 
the  past  and  appropriating  the  past.  We  have  seen  how  Bultmann 
uses  Heideggerian  concepts  to  appropriate  what  he  can  of  the  Bible 
for  his  own  existential  purposes.  We  have  seen  how  the  20th- 
century  "biblical  theology  movement"  tried— and  failed— both  to  make 
the  whole  Christian  Bible  say  the  same  thing,  and  to  prescribe  that 
we  too  may  say— albeit  "in  other  wDrds"— no  more,  no  less,  and  no 


iioOn  p.  115  of  (M  and  New  in  Interpretation,  Barr  lists  seven  ways  (not  in- 
cluding "promise  and  fulfillment")  in  which  the  NT  interprets  the  OT.  Such 
interpretation  is  not  properly  called  "exegesis"  (contra  Childs),  but  at  best 
midrash.  Cf.  the  Qpr'^nic  interpretative  method  of  tafsir. 

m  Like  some  Christians'  insistence  on  interpreting  e.g.  Isa.  53  only  with 
reference  to  Christ,  Childs'  explicitly  Christian  interpretation  of  the  OT  would 
inter  alia  make  impossible  anv  Jewish-Christian  discussion  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 
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other  than  what  the  Bible  itself  says.  We  have  seen  Krister  Sten- 
dahl,  among  others,  pronounce  the  death  of  the  "biblical  theology 
movement"  by  once  again  sharply  distinguishing  between  "what  it 
meant"  and  "what  it  means." 

2 .  To  get  a  better  idea  of  what  is  at  issue  in  Heidegger's 
and  Stendahl's  distinction  between  understanding  "what  it  meant"  in 
the  past  and  appropriating  "what  it  means"  for  us  today,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  look  at  somewhat  similar  distinctions  made  by  Robert 
Langbaum  and  by  David  Tracy. 

a.  The  poet  Robert  Browning  was  often  castigated 
by  his  fellow  Victorians  for  trying  to  understand  and  even  sympa- 
thize or  empathize  with  his  villains  and  scoundrels  rather  than  sim- 
ply condemning  them  outright.  Today  we  know— or  should  know^ 
what  most  Victorians  would  rather  have  denied,  viz.  that  all  life  is 
ambiguous,  that  "there  but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  I,"  112  and  that  in 
any  case  the  surest  condemnation  of  anyone  is  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  113  Just  this  is  why  Robert  Langbaum,  when  dealing  with  the 
dramatic  monologue  in  English  poetry,  recognizes  not  only  the  neces- 
sary distinction  between  "sympathy/empathy"  on  the  one  hand  and 
moral  "judgment"  on  the  other,  but  also  the  (ethical!)  necessity  of 
both  approaches.  11-^ 

b.  In  a  similar  vein,  after  seeming  to  describe  syste- 
matic or  constructive  theology  at  length  as  a  quasi-aesthetic  "herme- 
neutics" or  "interpretation"  or  "re-interpretation"  of  what  he  calls 
"Christian  classics," 'i^  and  especially  of  "the  event  and  person  of 
Jesus  Christ"  as  the  Christian  classic  sans  pareil^^^  David  Tracy 
nevertheless  grants  that  "At  this  point  [viz.  after  all  interpretation] 
.  .  .  does  the  further  ethical  task  of  adjudicating  this  conflict  of  po- 


112  This  of  course  is  the  point  of  Joseph  Conrad's  story  "The  Secret  Sharer." 
ii^See  for  example  Browning's   poems  Porphyrin's   lover,  or  Soliloquy  of  the 
Spanish  Cloister,  or  My  Last  Duchess,  or  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb  at  Saint 
Praxed's  Church,  or  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology,  or  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
ii^Robert  Langbaum,    The  Poetry  of  Experience:    The  Dramatic  Monologue  in 
Modem  Literary  Tradition  (Isted.  1957;  rev.  ed.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1985), 
chap.  II  "The  liramatic  Monologue:  Sympathy  versus  Judgment." 
115 The   Analogical    Imagination:    Christian     Theology    and    the    Culture    of 
Pluralism  (London:  SCM;  New  York:  Crossroad,  1981):  "Uke  Hiade's  model  of  the 
historian   of  religion    as  creative  hermeneute   [The  Q^iest  (Univ.   of  Chicago 
Press,  1969),  pp.  1-12],  the  /  systematic  theologian  is  nothing   more  nor  less 
than  an  interpreter  of  the  religious  classics  of  a  culture"  (pp.  154f.  and  n.  3). 
ii^D.Tracy,  The  Analogical  Imagination  {op.  cit.,),  chap.  6.  -  In  our  opinion, 
just  as  the  Bible  is  indeed  literature  but  more  than  just  literature,  just  as  Jesus 
was  a  teacher  and  a  prophet  but  more  than  these,  so  "the  event  and  person  of 
Jesus  Christ"  is  more  than  just  a  "Christian  classic." 
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ssible  worlds,  forms  of  life,  visions  of  the  whole  become  a  central 
need  for  another  community  of  inquiry— the  ethical  and,  at  the  limit, 
the  religious  communities  of  inquiry."  ii"  In  contrast  to  Tracy,  we 
ourselves  would  maintain  that  it  is  not  just  "at  the  limit"  but  rather  a 
central  task  of  Christian  constructive  theology  (after  all  due  inter- 
pretation, which  constitutes  its  necessary  "dialectics"  with  biblical, 
historical,  and  other  studies)  to  state  and  argue  quite  frankly  and 
cogently  which  biblical  and  traditional  theologoumena,  which  theo- 
logical, ethical  and  other  "possible  worlds,  forms  of  life,  visions  of  the 
whole"  it  affirms,  which  ones  it  modifies,  and  which-with  all  due 
respect  or  even  a  la  limite  decisive  repugnance-it  rejects. i is 

3 .  How  finally  may  we  sum  up,  more  succinctly  than  we 
have  done  so  far,  our  own  hermeneutical  position?  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  first  hermeneutical  task,  that  of  understanding  and  in- 
terpretation, involves  two  distinct  main  "parties"  or  elements:  the 
interpreter,  and  the  interpretandum  viz.  that  more  or  less  distantly 
removed  phenomenon  which  is  to  be  imderstood  and  interpreted. 
Hence  Heidegger  speaks  of  the  "circle  of  understanding"  and  Gadamer 
of  the  "hermeneutic  circle."  But  we  have  also  seen  that— for  Heideg- 
ger as  for  Christian  theology— there  is  a  second  and  distinct  "herme- 
neutical" task,  viz.  that  of  taking  what  we  have  understood  and  ap- 
propriating it  for  viz.  applying  it  to  our  very  own  existence  to- 
day.119  Here  too  there  are  two  distinct  main  parties  or  elements:  the 
applicandum  to  be  applied,  and  the  present-day  person  who  is  trying 
to  apply  it  to  his  or  her  own  existential  life-world  today. 

For  this  reason,  rather  than  of  a  "circle,"  we  would  prefer  to 
speak  here  of  a  hermeneutical  "ellipse."  Of  such  an  eUipse,  in  the 
first  place,  one  focus  would  be  the  present-day  hermeneut,  and  the 
other  focus  would  be  the  more  or  less  distant  phenomenon  which  he 


"'The  Analogical  Imagination  {op.  cit.),  p.  123;  cf.  his  n.  75  where  he  cites 
Schleiermacher's  theological  hermeneutic  as  distinguishing  between  the 
"hermeneutical"  and  the  "ethical." 

iiRParallel  and  in  addition  to  the  hermeneutic  problem  of  the  use  of  the  Bible 
by  constructive  theology  is  that  of  its  use  in  preaching.  But  since  we 
have  neither  the  space  nor  sufficient  expertise  to  do  justice  to  this  latter 
problem,  we  leave  it  for  a  later  occasion.  See,  however,  our  note  above  on 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 

119  See  our  §VI1.D  above.  -  That  these  are  indeed  two  different  exercises  may  be 
further  shown  bv  a  thought-experiment  using  appropriate  examples.  Thus 
e.g.  1  may  try  to  understand  human  sacrifice,  or  ritual  torture,  yet  feel  no 
immediate  need  to  apply  that  understanding  to  my  life-situation  today.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  many  people  try  to  "apply"  the  Bible— or  some  other  past 
historv— to  their  present-day  situation,  yet  make  little  or  no  effort  to  under- 
stand what  they  are  trying  to  apply! 
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or  she  is  trying  both  to  understand  and  to  apply  (preferably  in  that 
logical  order).  120  in  the  second  place,  we  would  simply  suggest  that 
in  the  former  task  of  understanding,  the  eUipse's  "center  of  gravity" 
as  it  were  should  be  the  phenomenon  to  be  understood,  whereas  in 
the  latter  task  of  appropriation  and  application,  the  ellipse's  "center 
of  gravity"  should  be  our  own  present  existential  situation  here 
today. 


120  Again,  one  would  hope  at  least  to  try  to  understand  a  more  or  less  remote 
phenomenon  before  trying  to  apply  it  to  oneself.  Yet  why  should  we  even  try 
to  understand  it  unless  we  already  had  some  notion  of  its  applicability  to  us? 
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or  the  Dialectic  between  Constructive  Theology 

and  Our  Knowledge  of  the  World 

If  in  earlier  chapters  of  this  book  we  have  examined  the  dialec- 
tic between  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  extra-bibUcal  studies  (Chap. 
VI),  and  the  hermeneutical  dialectic  between  constructive  theology 
and  the  Bible  as  explicated  by  biblical  studies  (Chap.  VII),  in  this 
chapter  we  turn  to  the  dialectic  between  constructive  theology  and 
those  non-theological  disciplines  which  study  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  Professor  Maurice  Wiles  once  commented  that  whereas  "syste- 
matic theology"  simply  explicated  "the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to 
the  saints"  (Jude  3),  the  examination  of  that  faith's  relationship  to 
non-theological  areas  of  knowledge  and  understanding  should  be 
called  the  "philosophy  of  religion."  We  agree  with  Wiles'  distinction 
but  disagree  with  his  terminology. 

In  fact,  what  Wiles  tlien  called  "systematic  theology"  soimds 
remarkably  like  what  the  Catholic  Church  understands  as  "cate- 
chesis,"  of  which  Catherine  Dooley  writes: 

"The  word  'catechesis'  is  rooted  m  the  Greek  verb  katechem,  to 
resound  or  echo.  Luke/Acts  uses  the  verb  as  instruction  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord.   In  St.  Paul,  katechein  refers  to  oral  instruc- 
tion, a  handing  on  of  all  that  has  been  received  in  and  through 
Christ" 
She  then  goes  on  to  define  "catechetics"  as  the  second-order  "syste- 
matic study  of  the  history,  nature,  goals,  principles  and  process  of 
catechesis."! 

Our  point  in  this  whole  book  is  that,  while  such  catechesis  or 
instruction  in  the  faith  is  utterly  essential  for  laying  the  foundation 
of  faith  and  edifying  or  building  upon  that  faith,  "constructive  theolo- 
gy" has  a  much  broader  task.  Its  object  is  not  just  fides  tradita  et 
tradenda,  but  fides  quaerens  intellectiim,  in  the  very  broadest  sense 
of  "understanding."  Thus,  to  be  sure,  it  must  set  forth  its  own  faith 
and  not  someone  else's,  justify  its  divergences  from  the  "received" 
faith,  and  explicate  not  only  its  constituent  parts  but  also  their  mutu- 


iCatherine  Dooley,  O.P.,  "Catechesis,  Catechetics"  in  The  New  Dictionary  of 
Theology,  ed.  Joseph  A.  Komonchak,  Mary  Collins,  Dermot  A.  Lane;  ©1987  by 
MichaelGlazer;  Collegeville,  Minn.:  The  Liturgical  Press,  ©1991. 
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al  inter-relationships.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  "constructive  the- 
ology" absolutely  cannot  limit  itself  to  explicating  that  faith  in  her- 
metic isolation  from  the  world  in  which  we  live,  but  must  engage  in 
explicit  and  active  dialogue  and  dialectic  with  that  world  as  de- 
scribed by  botli  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  etc.  etc.  Otherwise,  as  we 
have  indicated,  theology  becomes  an  airless  and  irrelevant  "glass 
bead  game."  2 

To  show  what  we  have  in  mind,  then,  let  us  first  turn  to  an 
example  proferred  by  our  esteemed  former  teacher.  Professor  Fred 
Bertliold. 

A.  An  Example.  The  years  immediately  following  the  Second 
Vatican  Council— according  to  Jerald  C.  Brauer,  then  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Divinity  School— were  marked  by  a  notable  in- 
crease in  ecumenical  and  indeed  interfaith  dialogue.  "Basic  conversa- 
tion between  Roman  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Judaism  is  just 
beginning,"  he  wrote  in  1968,  "and  its  full  effect  on  theological  con- 
struction Ues  ahead."  But  not  only  that. 

"Another  mark  of  the  vitality  of  reUgious  studies  today  is 
their  dialogic  relationship  to  other  disciplines.  Studies  in  di- 
vinity have  never  been  carried  on  in  complete  isolation  from 
other  areas  of  human  knowledge,  but  in  some  periods  the  rela- 
tionship has  been  more  fully  explored  than  in  others.  The  con- 
temporary scene  is  marked  by  the  increasing  tempo  of  creative 
interchange  and  mutual  stimulation  between  divinity  and  other 
disciplines.  Several  new  theological  disciplines  have  emerged 
recentiy  to  demonstrate  this  fact.  The  interplay  between  theo- 
logy and  Uterature,  between  theology  and  the  psychological 
sciences,  and  between  theology  and  the  social  sciences  pro- 
mises to  reshape  the  traditional  study  of  religion,  as  our  major 
theological  faculties  are  beginning  rapidly  to  realize."^ 


2lt  may  even  have  been  the  young  Hermann  Hesse's  traumatic  early  exposure 
to  Swabian  divinity— perhaps  reflected  in  his  Unterm  Rad  (1906;  ET.  Beneath 
the  Wheel  [New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  ©1%8;  Bantam  Books,  1970, 
1976])-that  also  provided  the  seed  of  his  last  great  novel.  Das  Glasperlenspiel 
(1943),  ET.  Magister  Ludi  (The  Glass  Bead  Game)  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston,  fe)l%9;  Bantam  Books,  1970,  1978). 

^Jerald  C.  Brauer,  "General  Editor's  Preface"  to  The  Dialogue  Between  Theology 
and  Psychology,  ed.  Peter  Homans  ("Essays  in  Divinity";  Chicago,  London:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  ®1%8,  repr.  1969),  pp.  v  and  vi,  emphasis  added. 
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As  one  of  the  prime  examples  of  such  fruitful  dialogue  gath- 
ered together  in  the  volume  just  cited,  let  us  examine  Fred  Berthold 
Jr.'s  lead  essay  "Theology  and  Self-understanding:  The  Christian 
Model  of  Man  as  Sinner."-*  After  first  looking  at  the  traditional 
Protestant  characterization  of  sin  as  unbelief,  Berthold  then— presup- 
posing Karl  Earth's  threefold  explication  of  sin  (taken  from  Augus- 
tine) as  pride,  sloth  and  lie^— examines  more  closely  the  traditional 
characterization  of  the  sin  of  pride  as  overweening  and  overbearing 
self-assertion,  the  desire  to  be  independent  of  God  and  indeed  to  "be 
like  God."  But,  asks  Berthold,  what  is  the  dynamic  root  of  such 
pathological  self-assertion?  Here  psychoanalytic  theory— having  de- 
scribed the  psycho-dynamics  of  such  pathologies  as  inferiority  com- 
plex (Alfred  Adler),  basic  mistrust  and  anxiety  vs.  basic  trust  (Mela- 
nie  Klein,  Erik  H.  Erikson),  self-hate  vs.  self-love  and  -acceptance 
(Erich  Fromm),  narcissism  (G.  Stuart),  and  paranoia— can  and  does 
make  such  fundamental  contributions  as  to  revolutionize  the  whole 
traditional  concept  of  "pride."  Although  "sin,  in  its  overt  manifesta- 
tion," can  and  often  does  "take  the  form  of  prideful  self-assertion,** 
nevertheless,  writes  Berthold, 

"My  own  conclusion  is  that  we  should  view  sin,  not  primarily  as 
an  inexpUcable  and  willful  self-assertion,  but  as  a  fearful  and 
desperate  response  to  a  radical  feeling  of  one's  smallness  and 
unworthiness."6 
Berthold  concludes  his  essay  by  recommending  that  preachers  start 
their  sermons  by  convincing  us  of  the  absoluteness,  not  of  our  utter 
sinfulness  and  worthlessness,  but  of  God's  loving  and  merciful  accep- 
tance of  us:  to  which  the  proper  response  of  faith  is,  in  Paul  Tillich's 
words,  to  "accept  the  fact  that  you  are  accepted." 

B.  The  Method  of  Constructive  Theology.  With  such 
stellar  witnesses  to  the  fruitfulness  of  inter-disciplinary  dialogue  and 
dialectic,  then,  how  should  we  go  on  to  characterize  more  formally 


4qp.  cit.,  chap.  l,pp.  11-32. 

5See  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  {EdinbuTgh:  T.&- T.Clark)  IV/1  (1956,  repr. 
1%1)  §60  "The  Pride  and  Fall  of  Man";  IV/2  (1958)  §65  "The  Sloth  and  Miserv  of 
Man";  \y/3  First  Half  (1961)  §70  "The  Falsehood  and  Condemnation  of  Man." 
^Op.  cit.,  p.  30.  -  To  see  pride  as  pathological  does  not  necessarily  reduce  its 
sinfulness,  especially  in  view  of  the  gratuitous  harm  it  does  to  others.  Rather, 
such  diagnosis  enables  us  to  take  a  first  step — with  God's  grace — toward  curing 
it. 
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the  proper  stance  and  relationship  of  constructive  theology  vis-a-vis 
the  many  non-theological  disciplines  in  view? 

1.  What  "Constuctive  Theology"  Is  Not,  and  What 
it  Is .  In  our  chaps.  V  and  VII  above,  we  have  already  examined  and 
rejected  the  proposal  that  "Jerusalem"  should  effectively  have  no 
truck  with  "Athens."  That  is,  in  our  sections  V.C  and  V.D  we  rejected 
the  notion  that  Christian  theology  should  have  no  dealings  with  the 
world  or  its  philosophies;  and  in  section  VII.F  we  rejected  the  possi- 
bility of  a  strict  and  self-sufficient  biblicism  or  "biblical  theology."^ 
But  what  positive  proposal,  then,  shall  we  put  in  place  of  these  rejec- 
ted options?  To  answer  that  question,  let  us  move  on  here  to  ask 
what  might  be  the  formal  characteristics  of  a  proper  dialogue  or  dia- 
lectic between  constructive  theology  and  secular  science. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  1989-90  Gifford  Lectures  entitled 
Religion  in  an  Age  of  Science,^  Ian  Barbour  details  four  "ways  of  re- 
lating science  and  religion,"  viz.  "Conflict .  .  .  Independence  .  .  .  Dia- 
logue .  .  .  Integration."  Such  "conflict"  we  are  already  familiar  with 
ad  nauseam:  Galileo  vs.  the  Papacy;  Darwin  vs.  "Soapy  Sam"  Wilber- 
force;  "the  warfare  of  science  with  theology"'^;  the  Scopes  trial;  Apes, 
Angels  and  Victorians;  From  Genesis  to  Geology,  creationism,  etc.  etc. 
Partisans  of  "independence"  avoid  such  warfare  by  maintaining  that 
scientists  and  theologians  simply  speak  two  different,  mutually  in- 
comprehensible languages,  and  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other, 
much  less  fight  about,  lo  Yet  in  recent  decades  genuine  "dialogue" 
between  theology  and  science  has  arisen  (or  re-arisen)  between  and 
among  a  few  bilingual  souls.  Barbour  himself  and  his  like-minded 
colleagues,  however,  strive  to  go  even  beyond  dialogue  toward  the 
"integration"  of  science  and  theology  into  a  single  Creole^ i  called 


^See  our  section  V.C  "Dialogue  with  the  World,  or  Intercourse  with  the  Devil?"; 

section    V.D.   "The   Dialogue  of  Theology  with    Philosophy:    A    Post-Barthian 

View";  and  section  VII.F  "'Biblical  Theology'  in  the  20th  Century." 

8The  Gifford  Lectures  1989-1991,  vol.  I  (1989-1990);  San  Francisco  etc.:  Harper 

&Row,  1990. 

^ee  Andrew  l^Hckson  White,  A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology 

in  Christendom  (New  York,  1896,  2  vols.). 

^^For  an  irenic    statement  of  the   independentist    position,   see   Karl    Barth's 

Preface  to  his  Church  Dogmatics  \U/\    (Edinburgh:  T.&  T.Clark,  1958),  the  first 

part-volume  of  his  doctrine  of  creation.     Given  Barth's  tenuous  grasp  of  the 

physical   sciences,   it  is  just  as  well  that  he  declined  to  take  up  "the  obvious 

scientific  questions  posed  in  this  context"  (p.  ix). 

''For  a  handy  description  of  "pidgins"  and  "Creoles,"  see  Steven  Pinker,    The 

language  Instinct  (New  York:  William  Morrow,  ©1994),  pp.  32-39. 
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"process  theology"  or  the  Uke.  Yet  mistrustful  as  we  are  of  all  such 
"Creoles"  or  mixtures  of  theology  and  any  other  system  of  thought,  ^^ 
we  prefer  to  remain  on  the  level  of  dialogue  or  dialectic.  In  what 
follows,  then,  we  shall  attempt  to  lay  out  some  examples  of  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  such  dialogue  or  dialectic  between  theology  and  theological 
ethics  13  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sciences  on  the  other.  -  Our  first 
example,  taken— as  it  happens— from  the  method  of  science  and 
theology,'-*  is  that  of: 

2.  "Models"  in  Science  and  Theology: 

a.  Religious  Language.  Almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, it  would  seem,  those  who  have  reflected  on  reUgious  language 
have  been  aware  of  its  metaphorical  nature.  Precisely  those  rela- 
tively late  and  sophisticated  Priestly  authors  of  the  the  Old  Testa- 
ment who  tell  us  that  "all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  burst  forth, 
and  the  windows  of  the  heavens  opened"  (Gen.  7:11)  were  already  a- 
ware  of  the  poetic  nature  of  their  utterances,  and— although  the  New 
Testament  authors  and  Christian  theologians  of  subsequent  centuries 
seemed  often  to  have  lost  sight  of  this— the  modem  era  has  seen  a 
spate  of  volumes  recalling  the  highly  poetic  character  of  Old  Testa- 
ment language.i5  ]n  the  20th  century,  reUgious  and  other  narrative 
language  has  been  categorized  as  myth,  fable,  fairy-tale  (Marchen), 


i2Such  systems  of  thought  need  not,  but  can  easily,  become  "ideologies"  which 
as  such  pose  an  especial  danger  to  theology.  As  Karl  Barth  said  long  ago,  the 
"hyphen"  in  such  combinations  as  "Christian-Socialist"  etc.  can  easily  become 
a  "short-circuit."  Examples  of  such  potentially  or  actually  compromising  ide- 
ologies or  systems  of  thought  are:  Platonism  (Christian  Apologists;  Clement  of 
Alexandria,'  Origen),  Neo-Platonism  (Augustine),  Aristotelianism  (Thomas 
Aquinas),  bourgeois  ideology  (Ritschl),  socialism  (Kutter,  Ragaz),  Nazism 
("German  Christians"),  fascism  (Franco),  evolutionism  (Teilhard  de  Chardin), 
Marxism  (political  and  liberation  theologians),  etc.  etc. 

^^Traditional  Protestant  theological  curricula  divided  "systematic  theology" 
between  "dogmatics"  and  theological  "ethics."  Our  conception  of  the  faithful 
freedom  of  "constructive  theology,"  however,  precludes  calling  our  enterprise 
"dogmatics":  see  subsection  VIII.B. -?  below. 

^•♦Here  we  return  to  a  dialectic  already  broached  above  in  our  subsection  IV.E.3 
"Theology's  Similarity  to  Science,"  not  for  the  specific  purpose  of  discussing 
theological  method  here,  but  because  "models"  offer  such  a  stellar  example  of 
fruitful  dialectic  between  science  and  theology. 

i^See  e.g.  Robert  Lowth,  De  sacra  poesi  Hebraeonim  Praelectiones  Academicae 
(1753),  ET.  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  1793,  Boston  1815; 
Johann  Gottfried  Herder,  Vom  Geist  der  hebraischen  Poesie  (1782-83),  ET.  The 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  2  vols.,  Burlington  1833;  Hermann  Gunkel  and  J. 
Begrich,  Einleitung  in  die  Psaim en  (Gottingen,  1933  =  2nd  ed.  1966);  L  Alonso- 
Schokel,  Estudjos  depoetica  hebrea  (Barcelona,  1963). 
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parable,  allegory,  legend,  saga,  history,  etc.i^  Similarly,  religious  (and 
other)  non-narrative  tropes  can  be  classified  as  metaphor,  simile, 
sign,  symbol,  analogy,  model,  hteral  description  or  statement,  etc. 
The  plurimillennial  uses  of  all  these  forms  of  religious  language  have 
been  chronicled  in  extenso,  and  will  be  more  or  less  familiar  to  any 
reader  of  histories  of  biblical  interpretation.  But  any  such  readers 
sliould  also  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  into  wliich  the  metaphorical 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  has  led  even  the  greatest  theologians  and 
churchmen.  For  example,  for  Philo  of  Alexandria,  the  importance  of 
the  narrative  of  Abraliam's  migration  lay  not  in  its  literal  but  in  its 
allegorical— and  ultimately  Platonic— meaning.  For  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Alles  vergangliche  ist  nur  ein  Gleichnis^'':  everything  earthly 
and  passmg  is  merely  a  parable  of  things  heavenly  and  eternal.^s 
For  Augustine,  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  were  a  book  sealed 
with  seven  seals  until  opened  for  him  by  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  Ambrose.  For  Pope  Imiocent  III,  the  reference  to  two  swords 
in  Luke  22:38  obviously  meant  that  both  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral "sword"  or  power  belonged  to  the  pope,  who  then  might  or 
might  not— as  he  saw  fit— lend  one  of  them  to  the  secular  Emperor  for 
the  maintenance  of  civil  order.  Thomas  Aquinas  (here  followed  in 
the  20th  century  by  Wolfhart  Pannenberg),  although  starting  out 
with  some  confidence  in  the  knowability  of  God  via  the  analogy  of 
proper  proportionality,  ended  up  with  a  strictly  negative  theology 
which  tells  us  nothing  of  what  God  is  but  only  what  God  is  not.  In 
the  20th  century  this  debate  about  analogy  was  revived,  with  Eric 
Przywara  reaffirming  the  analogia  ends,  but  Karl  Barth  condemning 
it  as  the  only  real  reason  why  one  could  not  become  a  Catholic,  and 
proposing  instead  his  version  of  Paul's  analogia  fidei  or  "analogy  of 
faith"  (Rom.  12:6).  Meanwhile  Paul  Tillich,  in  apparent  agreement 
with  Ferdinand  de  Saussure  that  linguistic  signs  are  purely  arbitrary 


i^See  e.g.  Charles  Dickinson,  "What  is  Myth?"  in  Encounter  4?>  (Spring    1982), 

pp.  265-271.    For  Paul  Ricoeur  (The  Symbolism  of  Evil  [New  York:   Harper  & 

Row,  1967]),  "myth"  is  the  narrative  concatenation  of  symbols. 

^''Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  haiistU,  ad /'inem  (12,104-105). 

i^See  e.g.  "Simbolo  e  Simbolismo"  in  Enciclopedia  Cattolica  XI.608-22  (Cina  del 

Vaticano,  1953). 
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signifiers,i'>  proposed   instead   the   use   of   religious    symbols    as 
somehow  participating  m  what  they  symbolize.^" 

b.  Models.  But  although  serious  theologians  have 
always  known  that  very  much  of  their  religious  language  cannot  be 
meant  or  taken  literally,  they  have  perhaps  been  less  aware  of  the 
equally  grave  difficulty  with  all  such  metaphorical  use  and  inter- 
pretation of  religious  language,  viz.  that— a  la  limite— here  anything 
can  mean  anything.  In  other  words,  all  such  metaphorical  re- 
ligious language  is— to  use  another  metaphor— what  the  Germans  call 
a  "wax  nose,"  which  can  be  molded  to  absolutely  any  shape  one  de- 
sires. How  then  to  avoid  this  dilemma  of  religious  language,  viz.  of 
the  unacceptability  of  its  literal  intention  on  the  one  hand  vs.  the 
uncontrollability2i  of  its  metaphorical  intention  on  the  other  hand? 

A  stellar  solution  to  this  quandary,  it  seems,  has  been  provided 
to  theology  by  the  natural  sciences  and  their  philosophy.  For 
decades  in  tlie  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  scientific  positivists 
beUeved  in  what  has  been  called  the  "dogma  of  immaculate  percep- 
tion," 22  viz.  that  scientists  could  and  did  perceive,  conceive,  and  know 
exactly  what  various  scientific  entities  were  and  how  they  worked. 
But  in  the  20th  century  scientists  came  to  realize  that  the  concep- 
tions or  "pictures"  of  scientific  entities  which  they  had  in  their  minds 
were  not  literal  descriptions  but  only  models  of  those  scientific  enti- 
ties and  their  workings.23  Thus  e.g.  Niels  Bohr's  "solar-system  model" 
of  the  atom  could  not  provide  a  Uteral  description  but  could  only  be  a 
model  of  the  atom,  and  indeed  an  increasingly  unsatisfactory  one  at 
that.   Similarly,  "wave"  and  "particle"  could  be  only  complementary 


i^Ferdinand  de  Saussure,  Cours  de  linguistique  generaie  [1915],  critical  ed.  by 
Tullio  deMauro  (Paris:  Payot,  1983);  ET.  Course  in  General  Linguistics  (London: 
Fonlana,  1974). 

20Although  Tillich  in  Systematic  Theology  \o\.  I  tried  to  make  at  least  one 
literal  statement  about  God,  viz.  that  "God  is  Being-ltself,"  by  vol.  II  he  had 
given  up  that  attempt  and  concluded  that  "everything  we  say  about  God  is 
symbolic."    (I  owe  this  observation  to  Mr.  William  Grout.) 

2iln  this  subsection  "control..."  means  both  theoretically  to  check,  verify  and 
test,  and  practically  to  change  and  modify  as  necessary.  As  Ian  Ramsey  noted 
long  ago,  unhke  symbols,  "models"  both  can  and  must  be  fine-tuned  by  appro- 
priate "qualifiers." 

22Howard  A.  Slaatte,  The  Dogma  of  Immaculate  Perception:  A  Critique  of  Positi- 
vistic  Thought  (Washington:  University  Press  of  America,  ©1979). 
23See  Mar>'  Hesse,  Models  and  Analogies  in  Science  (London,  1963);  "Models  and 
Analogy  in  Science"  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy  {New  York:  Macmillan 
&Free  Press;  London:  Collier  Macmillan,  1%7)  5.354-359  and  references  there. 
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models  of  how  light  works,  each  model  functioning  where  the  other 
one  fails. 

Taking  cognizance  of  these  developments,  Frederick  Ferre,  in 
his  brilliant  1963  article  "Mapping  the  Logic  of  Models  in  Science  and 
Tlieology,"2-+  then  transferred  this  scientific  use  of  models  to  the 
realm  of  theology.  Thus,  says  Ferre,  when  the  Bible  and  Christians 
speak  of  God  as  warrior,  king,  shepherd,  husband,  fatlier  etc.,  or  of 
Jesus  as  prophet,  Messiah/Christ  ("anointed"  king),  priest,  shepherd 
etc.,  they  and  we  are  employing  neither  literal  descriptions  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  merely  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  poetic  meta- 
phors (or  even  "symbols")  on  the  other  hand.  Rather,  not  unlike  sci- 
entists, we  are  using  theological  models  to  describe  and  understand 
our  intended  theological  objects,  with  all  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences between  them,  and  controls  upon  those  similarities  and  differ- 
ences, which  properly  pertain  to  the  use  of  models.  —  Since  Ferre's 
article,  such  fruitful  use  tliereof  has  been  made  by  such  theologians 
as  Ian  Barbour,25  Sallie  McFague^^  etc.,  that  the  concept  of  theological 
"models"  now  seems  to  be  a  standard  component  of  most  systematic 
theologians'  instrumentarium. 

c.  Some  Examples.  We  have  already  indicated 
that  the  Old  Testament,  for  instance,  describes  God  by  such  models  as 
warrior,  king,  shepherd,^'  husband  (Hosea),  father,  mother,  creator, 
redeemer,28  etc.  etc.  In  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  is  teacher  (rabbi), 
prophet,  "son  of  man,"29  anointed  Messiah/Christ,  king.  Lord,  high 


2-*Frederick  Ferre,  "Mapping  the  Logic  of  Models  in  Science  and  Theology"  in 

The  Christian  Scholar XLW\  (1963);  repr.  in  New  Essays  on  Religious  language, 

ed.  Dallas  M.  High  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1969).    For  a  thorough 

explication  of  what  we  have  in  mind  here,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  refer 

the  reader  especially  to  this  key  article,  and  also  to  Mary  Hesse's  article  and 

book  just  cited. 

^^Myths,  Models,  and  Paradigms  (New  York:  Harper  &■  Row,  1974);  Religion   in 

an  Age  o/"  Science  (The  Gifford  Lectures  1989-1991,  vol.  1;  San  Francisco  etc.: 

Harper  &Row,  1990),  Part  One.2.11  "The  Role  of  Models"  and  references  there; 

cf.  ibid.,  Part  One.2.IlI  on  "The  Role  of  Paradigms"  in  science  and  theology. 

^^Metaphorical  Theology:  Models  of  God  in  Religious  Language  (Philadelphia: 

Fortress  Press,  1982);  Models  of  God  Theology  for  an  Ecological,  Nuclear  Age 

(Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1987). 

270n  the   ancient    Near   l^stern    concept    of  the   "shepherd-king,"    see   most 

recently  Jack  W.  Vancil,   "Sheep,  Shepherd"  in   The  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary 

(New  York  etc.:  Doubleday,  Ol 992),  V.  11 87-11 9C). 

28Hebrew  go'el.   A  red-emptor  is  literally  one  who  "buys  back"  a  slave  from 

bondage  into  freedom. 

^'^Aside  from  the  possibility  that  the  Aramaic  behind  this  term  may  originally 
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priest,  Word  of  God,  lamb  of  God,  shepherd,  vine,  light,  life,  door,  etc. 
etc.  In  Christian  systematic  theology,  it  can  be  said  tliat  the  doctrme 
of  the  Trinity  stands  or  falls  vsdth  whatever  sense  (or  non-sense)  it 
makes  to  say  that  "Jesus  is  the  son  of  God."  Now  Joachim  Jeremias 
has  taught  us  tliat  Jesus  introduced  a  relative  novum  into  Judaeo- 
Christian  theology  by  using,  and  teaching  his  disciples  to  use,  Abba/ 
"Fatlier!"  as  liis,  tlieir  and  our  primary  appellation  of  God^^  Yet  tlie 
fact  remains  that,  as  language  communities  the  world  over  use  the 
word  "father"  or  its  equivalent  primarily~and,  in  the  literal  sense, 
only~to  mean  "male  biological  parent,"  and  as  no  one  conceives  of 
God  literally  as  a  "male  biological  parent,"  consequently  any  designa- 
tion of  God  as  "father"  can  only  be  metaphorical  or— as  we  would  now 
wish  to  say— tlie  use  of  the  concept  of  "father"  as  a  theological  model 
to  understand  God^i  And,  although— as  Frederick  Ferr^  notes— Chris- 
tian believers  generally  hold  on  to  their  models  more  tenaciously 
tlian  scientists  do,  tlie  fact  also  remains  that— as  Gordon  Kaufman 
says^^— such  theological  models  and  concepts  are  ultimately  our  very 
own  to  accept  or  reject,  to  modify  and  remold  as  we  in  our  confes- 
sional and  constructive  theologizing  see  fit. 

3.  Why  "Constructive  Theology"?  In  specifically 
characterizing  the  dialectical  relationship  of  "constructive  theology" 
with  "the  world"  as  described  by  the  many  non-theological  disci- 
plines, let  us  conclude  by  asking  why  we  call  our  discipline  "con- 
structive" rather  than  "dogmatic"  or  "systematic"  theology.  Our 
prime  witness  here— though  to  be  used  only  with  serious  reserva- 
tions—is Gordon  Kaufman's  Essay  on  Tlieological  Method.^^ 


have  meant  "representative"  or  "deputy"  (hornosh),  the  term  has  three  dif- 
ferent usages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  viz.  to  mean  (1)  man-in-general,  whom 
Jesus  represents;  (2)  Jesus-in-particular,  going  to  meet  his  death;  (3)  the  fu- 
ture Danielle  "son  of  man"  coming  on  clouds  of  glory  to  judge  the  nations,  etc. 
On  Jesus'  use  of  that  Danielic  concept,  see  now  N.T.Wright,  Jesus  and  the  V/c- 
torv' of  (Tod  (MinneapoHs:  Fortress  Press,  ©1996),  Index  s.v.  "Son  of  Man." 
^ojoachim  Jeremias,  "Abba"  in  his  Abba:  Studien  zur  neutestamentlichen 
Theologie  und  Zeitgeschichte  (Goningen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1966),  pp. 
15-67. 

^'This   despite   Eph.    3:14-15,   where    the  word   jiaTpia— sometimes   translated 

"fatherhood"— means  "family;  nation,  people";  viz.  "any  social  group  claiming 

descent  from  the  same  ancestor"  {La  Bible  de Jerusalem,  adloc). 

32Gordon  Kaufman,  An  Essay  on  Theological  Method  ("American   Academy  of 

Religion  Studies  in  Religion"  no.  11.  Missoula,  Mont.:  Scholars  Press,  1975;  rev. 

ed.  1979). 

^^Op.  cit. 
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Although  it  cannot  be  our  purpose  here  to  give  an  analysis  or 
evaluation  of  Kaufman's  whole  Essay,  one  of  its  niain  theses— and  tlie 
one  which  we  want  to  appropriate  here— is  already  given  in  Kauf- 
man's Preface: 

".  .  .  The  notion  of  God  (like  the  notion  of  world)  is  an 
imagmative  construct  built  up  in  quite  a  different  way  tlian  tlie 
concepts  of  objects  known  in  and  through  experience.  Theolo- 
gy, therefore,  is  fundamentally  an  act  of  construction  (and 
reconstruction)  not  of  description  or  exposition,  as  it  has  ordi- 
narily been  understood  in  the  past; . .  ."^-^ 

"Theology  . . .  is  .  .  .  the  attempt  to  understand  those  symbols 
[of  faith]  and  the  way  they  function  in  human  life,  to  criticize 
and  reinterpret  them  so  they  will  more  adequately  achieve 
their  purpose,  and  finally  (as  I  am  especially  emphasizing  in 
this  essay)  to  reconstruct  them,  sometimes  radically.  ...  It  is  a 
deliberate   human  activity  directed  toward  criticizing  and 
reconstructing  the  symbols  by  which  faith  lives  and  to  which 
faith  responds.    If  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  as  it  has  been  tradi- 
tionally understood,  theology  is  clearly  a  human  work,  and  we 
must  take  full  /  responsibility  for  if'^s 
So  far,  of  course,  it  would  sound  as  though  Kaufman  is  proposing  the- 
ology in  traditional  terms  as  "faith  seeking  understanding,"  viz.  as  the 
imaginative  yet  faitliful  construction  and  reconstruction  of  that  self- 
understanding  which  inquiring  faith  has  acquired  up  to  now.   Yet  al- 
ready in  Kaufman's  first  chapter  it  becomes  clear  that  he  rejects,  as 
tlie  starting  point  of  our  theological  method  or  ordo  cognoscendiy^^ 
not  only  "religious  experience"  (pp.  4-8),^'^  but  what  we  might  call  the 


34Qp.  cit.,  p.  X.  -  The  notion  that  "Theology... is  fundamentally  an  act.. .of  de- 
scription  or  exposition"— viz.  of  the  theology  of  the   Bible— is  the   thesis    of 
"normative  biblical  theology."   In  our  section  VII.F  on  "biblical  theology,"  we 
have  given  our  reasons  for  rejecting  this  thesis. 
^^Ibid.,  pp.  xi-xii 

36For  Kaufman's  properly  sharp  differentiation  between  God's  ordo  essendi  or 
"order  of  being,"  and  our  own  onJo  cognoscendi  or  "order  of  knowing,"  see 
the  whole  top  paragraph  on  his  p.  4. 

37cf.  Kaufman's  n.  22  on  p.  72:  "...(as  I  have  argued  in  the  text)  it  seems  to  me 
incorrect  to  supose  that  Gcxl  is  ever,  or  in  any  respect,  directly  experienced." 
Many  students  of  theophanic,  spiritual  and  mystical  experiences  might 
strongly  object  to  such  a  summary  statement,  including  perhaps  most  recently 
Marcus  J.  Borg  and  those  cited  in  chap.  2  and  esp.  pp.  28-32  of  his  book  Jesus:  A 
New  Vision  (HarperSanFrancisco,  1987).  Of  course  Kaufman  is  right  that  there 
is  no  uninterpreted  "religious  experience"   (pp.  4-8):  it  is  not  for  nothing 
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whole  complex  of  church/faith/Bible/revelation  (pp.  2-4,  cf.  67-68). 
Indeed  Kaufman  is  right  in  claiming  that,  just  as  Karl  Barth  was  beg- 
ging the  theological  question  by  effectively  starting  his  theological 
methodology  with  the  Triune  God  and  His/Its  self-revelation,38  so  we 
would  beg  the  question  of  theological  mediod  by  starting  with  such 
a  theological  construct  as  "God's  revelation":  a  notion  which  already 
presupposes  not  one  but  two  tlieological  constructs,  viz.  "God"  and 
"revelation."  As  Kaufman  so  helpfully  puts  it: 

"As  an  interpretation  of  the  defining  moves  of  theological 
work,  such  a  view  [of  the  'theological  circle'  (Tillich)39]  is  very 
misleading,  for  it  presupposes  as  self-evident  and  clear  and  al- 
ready given  concepts  that  surely  must  be  estabUshed  and  ex- 
plained. In  saying  that  we  are  to  begin  with  'God's  revelation,' 
it  is  assumed  that  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  say  'God'  and  'revelation,'  and  that  there  is  nothing  proble- 
matical about  these  terms.  But  of  course  that  begs  some  im- 
portant questions:  What  do  we  (i.e.,  any  human  beings)  mean 
when  we  say  'God'?  How  does  one  undertake,  within  the  cre- 
ated order,  to  speak  of  him?  What  validity  has  our  concept  of 
God?  What  is  its  proper  use?  And  what  of  the  concept  of  reve- 
lation? How  is  it  to  be  understood?  To  deal  with  such  issues  it 
will  not  do  to  presuppose  the  very  concepts  in  question  by 
talking  about  'God's  revelation'  as  if  these  concepts  were  just 
givens  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Like  any  others,  these  concepts 
have  been  created  and  developed  in  and  through  human  pro- 
cesses of  reflection  on  Ufe  and  interpretation  of  experience.  1 1 
is  only  because  some  persons  at  certain  times  and  places  found 
it  useful  and  meaningful  and  perhaps  even  necessary  to  speak 
of  'God's  revelation,'  in  order  to  make  sense  of  the  life  and  his- 
tory which  they  were  imdergoing,  that  these  terms  and  con- 
cepts were  developed  and  employed  within  the  human  sphere 
at  all.  And  it  is  of  course  only  because  such  concepts  were  de- 
veloped in  the  past  that  we  have  them  available  now  (within 
the  church  or  without  it)  for  our  use  as  theologians.    Theology 


that  Hindus  have  experiences  or  visions  of  Krishna,  Buddhists  of  the  Buddha, 

Roman  Catholics  of  the  Virgin  Mary... 

^»Church  Dogmatics  I/l  (Edinburgh:  T.&T.Clark,  1936,  repr.   1949),  Chapter  II 

"The  Revelation  of  Cod,"  part  I  "The  Triune  God." 

39  For  Tillich's    discussion   of  "The   Theological    Circle,"    see   his    Systematic 

Theology  vol.  I,  Introduction,  §B.3  (pp.  8-11). 
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may  not  simply  presuppose  these  concepts  and  then  proceed  to 
employ  them  in  more  or  less  traditional  ways.  The  question 
about  the  determining  moves  that  ground  theology  is  the  ques- 
tion about  how  and  why  such  concepts  were  created  and 
shaped  m  the  first  place,  and  how  they  can  be  sustained  and 
reconstructed  now.  It  is  a  much  broader  and  deeper  question 
than  tlie  theological  positivism  of  much  of  die  Christian  tradi- 
tion has  supposed."-^ 

Kaufman  is  indeed  correct  in  maintaining  that  we  cannot  start 
our  theological  method  with  notions  like  "God"  or  "revelation"— not  to 
mention  "Trinity"  (Barth)— because,  so  far  from  being  "just  givens  to 
be  taken  for  granted,"  such  theological  constructs  are  the  conclu- 
sions of  chains  of  theological  argumentation,  reasoning  and  construc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  by  therefore  apparently  rejecting  the  whole 
complex  of  church/Bible/revelation/faith,  Kaufman  would  seem  to  be 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater.^^i  For  if  "God"  and  "reve- 
lation" (not  to  mention  "Trinity")  are  certainly  theological  constructs 
rather  than  "just  givens  to  be  taken  for  granted,"  yet  "Bible"  and 
"cliurdi"  just  as  certainly  are  not  just  tlieological  constructs  but  em- 
pirically given  data/objects/entities,  at  hand  in  our  everyday 
earthly-historical  existence  and  life.-*^  In  sum:  (a)  Even  if  we  may 
not  beg  tlie  question  of  theological  metliodology  by  starting  with 
what  are  already  such  theological  constructs  as  "Trinity"  or  "God"  or 
"revelation,"  we  certainly  can  and  should  start  with  the  church  and 
the  Bible  which  are  not  (just)  theological  constructs,  but  are  (at  tlie 
very  least)  empirically  given  entities  viz.  sociologically  and  pheno- 
menologically  ascertainable  phenomena  in  our  life-world,  (b)  These 
entities  claim  to  bear  witness  to  something  called  "God,"  and  to  some- 
thing else  called  "revelation"  or  the  like,-*3  and  furthermore  to  have 
quite  a  good  deal  to  say  about  "God"  and  "revelation"  among  many 


•^G. Kaufman,  op.  cit.,  p.  2.  On  pp.  2-4  Kaufman  spells  this  out  even  more  clear- 
ly, but  at  greater  length  than  bears  quoting  here. 

'*Hinless  perhaps— in  Wiliam  Grout's  words — Kaufman  has  "thrown  out  the  baby 
but  kept  the  bathwater"? 

"♦^  At  any  rate  in  the  "Christian"  West.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  they  are  un- 
available, and  in  some  Moslem  countries  actually  forbidden  by  law. 
"^^In  a  nutshell,  the  Christian  Bible  and  church  claim  to  testify  and  bear  wit- 
ness that  "In  many  and  various  ways  of  old  God  having  spoken  to  our  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  in  these  last  days  he  has  spoken  to  us  by  a  Son,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed the  heir  of  all  things,  through  whom  also  he  created  the  world"  (Heb. 
1:1). 
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other  things,  (c)  Thirdly,  they  claim  that  the  only— or  at  any  rate  the 
primary— appropriate  response  thereto  is  the  response  of  faith,  (d) 
Finally,  we  in  our  "faith"  are  bidden  to  "seek  understanding"  of  that 
faith-*^  and  of  how  it  relates  to  everything  else:  an  understanding 
which  is  properly  called  'theology,"  and  indeed  "constructive 
theology." 

4.  Constructive  Theology's  Similarity  to  Science. 
To  round  out  our  discussion  of  tlie  necessary  dialectic  between  con- 
structive theology  and  the  sciences,  this  might  seem  the  logical  place 
to  discuss  our  view  of  the  similarity  between  the  methods  of  a 
proper  theology  and  those  of  science.  But  as  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed precisely  this  topic  in  our  section  IV.E.3  "Theology's  Similarity 
to  Science,"  we  may  at  this  point  simply  refer  our  reader  to  that 
discussion  above. 


•*^Thus  something  like  "faith  seeking  understanding"— even  if  for  apologetic 
purposes — is  already  enjoined  by  I  Peter  3:15:  "Alwavs  be  prepared  to  make  a 
defense  (ajioXoyia)  to  any  one  who  asks  you  for  an  account  {^6705)  of  the  hope 
which  is  in  you..."  Cf.  the  Greek  conception  of  philosophy  as  Xdyov  6L66vai. 
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Chapter  IX: 
A  Proposed  "Paradigm  Shift"  in  Christologyi 

A.  Introduction: 

1.  A  Proposal.  Histories  of  Christology  abound.^  Some 
trace  christological  developments  over  the  whole  of  Christian  history; 
others  concentrate  on  parts  of  that  history.  Some  grasp  the  nettle  of 
New  Testament  Christologies;  others  treat  only  Christologies  devel- 
oped after  that  period.  Some  are  embedded  in  a  broader  history  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  theology;  others  are  not  Some  deal  with  the 
more  technical  aspects  of  christological  dogma,  doctrine  and  theology, 
while  others  deal  more  with  the  changing  images  of  Christ  which 
Christians  and  perhaps  others  have  held  through  the  centuries.^ 
Some  Christologies  are  as  intimately  tied  up  with  soteriology  as  the 
being  of  Christ  must  be  with  his  work,-*  whereas  others  try  to  make  a 
neat  distinction  between  those  two  theological  loci. 


iTowhal  follows,  cf.  chaps.  I-II  of  D.M.Baillie,  God  Was  In  Christ  (Scribner's, 
1948;  2nd  ed.  with  "Appendix  to  chaps.  II  and  III"  on  demythologization,  Scrib- 
ner's 1954).  Bailhe's  book  indeed  proposes  the  very  sort  of  paradigm  shift  in 
Christology  that  we  are  proposing  in  this  chapter. 

2For  an  excellent  recent  survey  of  the  exegetical  bases  and  historical  devel- 
opments of  Christologv  to  the  late  20th  century,  see  John  Macquarrie,  Jesus 
Christ  in  Modem  Thought  {London:  SCM;  Philadelphia:  Trinity  Press  Interna- 
tional, €)1990),  Parts  One  and  Two.  Macquarrie's  own  constructive  proposals  in 
Pan  Three  we  find  less  satisfying. 

3With  his  magnum  opus  The  Christian  Tradition:  A  History  of  the  Development 
of  Doctrine  {5  vols.;  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1971-1989)— which  of 
course  is  not  limited  to  Christology,  and  which  begins  not  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment but  with  the  year  100  A.D.— Jaroslav  Pelikan  contrasts  his  much  slimmer 
book  Jesus  Through  the  Centuries:  His  Place  in  the  History  of  Cuhure  (Yale 
University  Press,  ©1985;  repr.  Harper  &  Row,  1987)  as  follows:  "Having  de- 
scribed, in  The  Christian  Tradition,  the  history  of  the  significance  of  the  per- 
son and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  faith  and  teaching  of  the  Christian 
church,  I  am  turning  here  to  the  other  half  of  the  story:  his  place  in  the 
general  history  of  culture"  (Jesus  Through  the  Centuries,  p.  xv);  "To  borrow  a 
distinction  of  Werner  Hert,  alongside  the  'dogma  of  Christ'  there  has  always 
been  the  'image  of  Christ'"  {ibid.,  p.  5,  citing  Werner  Bert,  Der  Ausgang  der 
altkirchhchen   Christoiogie  [BerUn,  1957],  pp.  12-25). 

'♦Thus  e.g.  Athanasius'  defenses  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury's Cur  Deus  Homo.  Conversely,  "In  his  dogmatics  [Martin]  Kahler  makes  it 
clear  that  'soteriologv'  is  based  on  'soterology,'  i.e.  faith's  knowledge  of  Jesus 
as  the  savior"  (Carl  E  Braaten  in  Martin  Kahler,  The  So-called  Historical  Jesus 
and  the  Historic,  Biblical  Christ  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1964),  p.  95  n.  31. 
-  For  our  own  soteriological  proposals,  we  are  content  to  await  the  completion 
of  N.T.Wright's  5-vol.  magnum  opus,  Christian  Origins  and  the  Question  of  God 
(SPCK,  Fortress,  1992ff ). 
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What  we  shall  attempt  here  is  none  of  the  above.  Rather,  in 
this  section  we  shall  concentrate  on  only  one  aspect  of  the  history  of 
Christology.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  seen  and  shaU  briefly  examine 
the  ineluctable  and  continuing  difficulties  of  the  traditional,  high, 
Alexandrian  two-nature  Christology,  with  its  presuppositions  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
Trinity  (doctrines  finally  declared  orthodox  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries),  and  their  increasing  incredibility  and  indeed  incompre- 
hensibility in  the  face  of  modem  secularization  and  its  necessary  de- 
mythologization  of  inherited  concepts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  ongoing  dialectic  of  our  own  modem  christological  "doctrine" 
with  the  ongoing  development  of  our  extra-biblical  knowledge  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  human  being.  Coupled  with  that  is  the  increas- 
ing theological  importance  attached  to  the  conviction  that,  whatever 
else  he  was,  and  "without  sin"  though  he  may  have  been,  yet  for  all 
that  Jesus  not  only  "in  every  respect  has  been  tempted  as  we  are" 
(Hebr.  4:15)  but  was  fully  possessed  of  both  our  human  nature  and 
our  "human  condition.''^  in  short,  what  we  have,  I  believe,  is  a  20th- 
century  paradigm  shift  in  Christology.^ 

2.  The  contributions  of  science  to  Christology. 
Since  the  present  chap.  IX  on  Christology  will  constitute  the  bulk  of 
our  con-siderations  on  "Theology  and  Science,"  it  is  legitimate  to  ask: 
What  possible  contribution  coiild  science  make  to  Christology,  and 
specifically  to  a  proposed  "paradigm  shift  in  Christology"?  As  it  hap- 
pens, science  contributes  here  both  negatively  and  positively:  nega- 
tively, by  demythologizing  ancient  concepts,  specifically  ancient 
christological  concepts;  positively,  by  filling  out  our  knowledge  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  human  being.  ^ 


^If  nothing  else,  modem  genetics  has  given  the  He  to  Jean-Paul  Sartre's  con- 
tention (in  his  L'existentialisme  est  un  humanisme)  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "human  nature."  See  e.g.  Jerome  Barkow,  Leda  Cosmides  and  John 
Tooby,  The  Adapted  Mind  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1992).  -  On  the 
"human  condition"  (which  Sartre  affirms),  see  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations 
I.viii. IS,  and  Michel  de  Montaigne,  Essays  III. 2  "Du  repentir."  -  On  what  it 
means  that  Jesus  was  fully  human,  see  J.Macquarrie,  op.  cit.  chap.  17  et  passim. 
^Emphasis  on  Jesus'  human  nature,  and  indeed  conceptions  of  Jesus  as  hmXos 
aveponog,  as  "mere  man,"  are  as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  Yet  what  we  have  in 
the  2()th  century  is  perhaps  what  amounts  to  a  permanent  "paradigm  shift  in 
Christology"— at  least  within  mainline  Protestant  theology,  and  perhaps  else- 
where as  well. 

''Macquarrie  {op.  cit.)  again  and  again  avers  that,  whatever  happens  to  the 
notion  of  Jesus'  divinity,  we  must  never  let  go  of  the  conviction  of  Jesus'  full 
humanity;  yet  Macquarrie  never  undertakes  a  substantive  defense  of  that 
claim.  Many  Christians  (e.g.  Eastern  Orthodox)  would  presumably  hold  just  the 
opposite,  viz.  that  whatever  might  happen  to  the  notion  of  Jesus'  humanity,  we 
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a.  Demythologizing.  Negatively,  our  increasing 
knowledge  of  science  pushes  us  to  demythologize  not  only  the  vari- 
ous ancient  "world-pictures"  ( Weltbilder)  found  in  the  Bible,  but  also 
certain  depictions  and  conceptions  of  man  current  in  the  ancient 
world  and  in  the  Bible,  such  as  pre-existing  one's  own  "incarnation" 
whether  as  Son  (Hebrews)  or  Word  (John  1:1-18)  or  angeUc  being 
(Arius);  being  bom  of  a  virgin  (Matt.  1:18-25;  Luke  1:26-38);  walking 
the  earth  as  a  god  or  demi-god  (John);  laying  down  one's  life  only  to 
take  it  up  again  motu  proprio  36  hours  later  (John  10:18);  being  apo- 
theosized {CEdipus  at  Colonus;  various  kings  and  emperors),  ascen- 
ding into  heaven  (Acts  1:9-11),  not  to  mention  flying  over  Rome 
(Acts  of  Peter  §32[3]),  etc.  etc. 

Here  too  science  is  immensely  helped  in  its  demythologizing 
function  by  comparative  folklore  and  specifically  by  what  W.  Pan- 
nenberg  calls  the  "analogy"  between  such  "Christian"  stories  and 
other  stories  which  it  would  never  occur  to  us  to  take  literally.  As 
Nancey  murphy  helpfully  summarizes  this  important  point  in  the 
context  of  Pannenberg's  discussion  of  historical  analogy: 

"There  is  a  second  role  for  analogy  in  Pannenberg's  con- 
ception of  historical  method,  hi  the  study  of  historical  docu- 
ments, including  the  Scriptures,  exact  analogy  to  a  form  of  tra- 
dition that  has  no  referent  (myths,  legends,  and  the  like)  is 
good  reason  for  concluding  the  reported  'event'  is  not  histori- 
caL"8 
This  point  is  imponant  enough  to  quote  Pannenberg's  own  words: 

"It  is  another  matter  when  positive  analogies  to  forms  of  tradi- 
tion (such  as  myths  and  even  legends)  relating  to  unreal  ob- 
jects, phenomena  referring  to  states  of  consciousness  (like 
visions)  may  be  found  in  the  historical  sources.  In  such  cases 
historical  understanding  guided  by  analogy  can  lead  to  a  nega- 
tive judgment  about  the  reaUty  of  the  occurrences  reponed  in 
the  tradition.  Such  a  judgment  will  be  rendered  not  because  of 
the  unusualness  of  something  reported  about,  but  rather  be- 
cause it  exhibits  a  positive  analogy  to  some  form  of  conscious- 
ness which  has  no  objective  referent  [Realgehalt]."'^ 


must  never  let  go  of  the  conviction  of  Jesus'  full  divinity. 

SNancey  Murphy,  Theology  in  the  Age  of  Scientific  Reasoning  {op.  cit.),  p.  25, 

citing  Pannenberg's  discussion  of  historical  analogy  in  his  Grundfragen  sys- 

tematischer  Theo/ogie,  pp.  49-54  =  Basic  Questions  in  Theology,  vol.  I  (Fortress, 

1970),  pp.  43-50. 

9  W.Pannenberg,    Basic  Questions  in  Theology,  vol.  I  (Fortress,   1970),  p.  49  = 

Grundfragen  svstematischer  Theologie  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht, 

1967),  p.  53. 
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It  should  be  noted  here  that  such  demythologizing  of 
certain  "supernatural"  acts  predicated  of  Jesus  in  no  way  casts  doubt 
on  his  full  humanity,  viz.  his  existence  as  a  real,  earthly  Jewish  car- 
penter and  rabbi  who  lived  and  worked  in  Palestine  in  the  first  30- 
odd  years  of  the  common  era,  and  about  whom  we  know  e.g.  as  much 
as  we  do  about  Socrates  and  considerably  more  than  we  do  about 
Alexander  the  Great.  Herein  Jesus  is  utterly  unlike  the  Greek  gods 
who  were  supposed  to  have  walked  the  earth,  or  Krishna  at  least  as 
conceived  by  most  post-EnUghtenment  Western  scholarship,  lo 

b.  Increased  knowledge  of  "anthropology."  ^i  The 
second  and  positive  way  in  which  science  can  and  does  contribute  to 
a  paradigm  shift  in  Christology  is  that  we  now  know  immeasurably 
much  more  about  the  sheer  physical  structure  and  functions  (not  to 
mention  the  psychic  structure  and  functions)  of  human  beings  than 
we  did  centuries  or  even  decades  ago.  That  is,  at  least  ever  since 
Darwin,  we  have  multiplied  by  many  times  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  function  of  human  genes  and  chromosomes,  brains  and 
synapses,  organs  and  secretions,  relations  to  the  physical  environ- 
ment in  general  and  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  particular, 
etc.  etc.  With  this  has  come,  from  history  and  the  social  sciences,  in- 
creasing understanding  of  the  social,  political,  economic  and  religious 
context  with  which  Jesus  was  so  actively  engaged,  and  which  we 
examined  in  our  chap.  VI.  What  all  this  means  is  that  we  now  know 
incomparably  much  more  than  before  what  it  means  not  only  that 
Jesus  was  a  man,  but  that  he  was  that  kind  of  man— or  even  that 
particular  man— in  that  particular  context  and  environment. 

3.  Executing  our  Proposal.  In  order  to  substantiate 
our  proposal  of  a  "paradigm  shift  in  Christology,"  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  key  moments  in  the  history  of  Christology,  under  four  head- 
ings: First  (§B)  let  us  examine  some  representative  moments  in  the 
development  of  what  eventually  became  the  high,  Alexandrian, 
orthodox  Christology  of  the  \ityakr]  eKKkr]oia,  the  "Great  Church." 


lOcf  Charles  Dickinson,  "What  is  Myth?"  in  Encounter  vol.  43  (Spring  1982), 
pp.  265-271.  -  According  to  John  Macquarrie,  "Even  Krishna  is  now  claimed  by 
some  to  have  been  a  historical  figure,  and  there  does  appear  to  be  a  two- 
thousand  year  old  tradition  that  he  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Mathura,  not  very 
far  from  Agra"  {op.  cit.,  p.  421,  cf.  p.  420). 

1  Hinder  the  heading  of  "anthropology"  we  mean  to  include  not  just  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  social  science  called  "anthropology,"  but  also  increasing 
biological  understanding  of  the  human  animal,  as  well  as  what  the  Germans 
understand  as  philosophical  and  theological  anthropology.  Cf.  e.g.  Die 
Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  3rd  ed,  s.v.  "Anthropologie";  and  W. 
Pannenberg's  shorter  and  longer  theological  anthropologies. 
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Next  (§C),  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  more  problematic  implica- 
tions of  that  Christology.  Although  we  should  not  and  cannot  distin- 
guish too  sharply  between  that  "development"  and  those  "proble- 
matic implications,"  since— from  our  present  point  of  view— that 
whole  development  and  all  of  those  implications  may  be  regarded 
as  more  or  less  "problematical,"  nevertheless  for  purposes  of  presen- 
tation it  may  be  useful  to  make  such  a  distinction.  Then  (§D)  let  us 
examine  a  few  examples  of  how  that  whole  inherited  high-christo- 
logical  structure  has  been  demythologized:  in  the  18th,  19th,  and 
20th  centuries,  and  most  recently  since  ca.  1960  or  1970.  Finally 
(§E),  let  us  look  at  some  attempts  to  replace  that  traditional  high 
Christology  with  some  newer  conceptions  which  may  generally  be 
grouped  under  the  heading  of  "the  historical  Jesus." 

B.  The  Development  of  High,  Alexandrian,  Orthodox 
Christology.  As  this  development  of  high,  orthodox,  Alexandrian 
Christology  through  the  Fourth  Ecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon  (AX). 
451)  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  rehearsed  in  the  whole  2,000 
years  of  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  12  let  us  satisfy  our- 
selves here  with  a  very  brief  tale  of  two  cities,  followed  by  a  bare- 
bones  outline  of  the  major  stages  of  that  development,  and  con- 
cluding with  a  consideration  of  what  George  Lindbeck  has  called  the 
three  "regulative  principles"  at  work  in  the  development  of  ancient 
Christology. 

1.  Antioch  vs.  Alexandria.  As  so  often  happens,  here 
too  a  rivalry  between  two  centers  of  ecclesial  power  and  theological 
activity  contributed  to  the  Christological  debate  after  the  legalization 
of  Christianity  in  A.D.  313.  Although  the  first  four  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils were  at  Nicaea  (A.D.  325),  Constantinople  (A.D.  381),  Ephesus 
(A.D.  431),  and  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451),  the  two  main  centers  of  exe- 
getical,  theological  and  christological  debate  were  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.  13  whereas  Antioch  was  more  exegetically  careful  and  set 
forth  neither  a  low  (Judaeo-Christian,  Ebionite)  nor  a  high  (quasi- 
docetic,  triumphalist)  but  a  median  Christology,  Alexandria  set  forth 


i^See  e.g.  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  The  Christian  Tradition,  vol.  1:  The  Emergence  of 
the  CathoHc  Tradition  (100-600)  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  ©1971),  and 
bibliography  there.  Also  e.g  Bernard  Lonergan,  De  Deo  Trino  (Rome: 
Gregorian  University  Press,  1964);  partial  E.T.  The  Way  to  Nicea  (Westminster 
Press,  1976);  "The  Dehellenization  of  Dogma"  in  his  A  Second  Collection 
(London:  Darton,  Longman  &  Todd,  1974;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  197S); 
Method  in  Theoiogy  (Herder  &  Herder,  1972),  p.  307ff. 

13  See  e.g.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church,  3rd  ed.  (1997),  s.vv. 
"Antioch,"  "Antiochene  Theology,"  "Alexandria,"  "Alexandrian  Theology," 
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as  high  a  Christology  as  it  thought  could  still  be  compatible  with  such 
other  essential  considerations  as  monotheism  and  the  historicity  of 
Jesus.  1-^  In  the  end,  Alexandria  triumphed:  no  doubt  for  reasons,  not 
only  of  pure  church  poUtics,  but  also  of  what  George  Lindbeck  has 
called  "Christological  maximalism."i5  —  That  said,  let  us  pass  on  to  a 
consideration  of: 

2.  Some  Early  Christological  Developments: 

a.  Incarnation,  Pre-existence,  and  Trinity  in  the 
New  Testament.  By  the  time  the  latest  of  our  New  Testament 
writings  was  written— viz.  II  Peter  (ca.  140  A.D.?)— some  very  con- 
siderable Christological  developments  had  already  taken  place,  from 
what  may  have  been  Jesus'  own  beUefs  about  himself,  to  the  full- 
blown Ctuistology  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  But  rather  than  attempting 
to  trace  them  chronologically,  let  us  concentrate  briefly  on  three  pe- 
culiar notions,  already  present  in  the  New  Testament,  but  which 
would  become  of  increasing  importance  later:  (a)  The  notion  of  the 
Incarnation  (of  Christ,  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  the  Word)  is  present  not 
in  all  but  in  many  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  hymn  in  Philip- 
pians  2:6-9,16  the  deutero-Pauline  literature  (e.g.  Ephesians,  Colos- 
sians),  Hebrews,  and  the  Johannine  Prologue  (John  1:1-18)  come  im- 
mediately to  mind.  —  (b)  The  conception  of  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  though  not  often  explicit,  is  implicit  throughout  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Robert  G.  Hamerton-Kelly,  in  his  Pre-existence,  Wisdom,  and 
the  Son  of  Man,^'^  has  put  this  beyond  doubt.  —  (c)  Finally,  even  an 
incipient  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into 
the  New  Testament,  most  explicitiy  in  the  late  baptismal  formula  ex- 
pressed in  the  risen  Jesus'  command  to  "Go  therefore  and  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit . . ."  (Matt.  28:19).i8 

b.  The  period  from  II  Peter  to  the  legalization  of 
Christianity  in  A.D.  313  saw  the  formulation  not  only  of  the  so-called 


I'^See  just  below  on  George  Lindbeck. 
i^Again,  see  just  below  on  George  Lindbeck. 

i^John  Macquarrie  {op.  cit.)  has  given  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  hymn 
really  presupposes  the  pre-existence  of  Christ. 

^'J Pre-existence,  Wisdom,  and  the  Son  of  Man:  A  Study  of  the  Idea  of  Pre- 
existence  in  the  New  Testament  (SNTS  Monograph  Series  vol.  21,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1973).  Cf.  his  The  Idea  of  Pre-existence  in  Early  Judaism:  A 
Study  in  the  Background  of  New  Testament  Theology  {New  York:  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  Th.D.  dissertation;  Ann  Arbor:  University  Microfilms,  Inc. 
[order  no.  66-11,546],  1966). 

i^Jack  Dean  Kingsbury  dates  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  to  "about  85  or  90  CE"  (art. 
"Matthew,  The  Gospel  According  to,"  in  The  Oxford  Companion  to  the  Bible 
[New  York,  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1995],  here  p.  502). 
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"Apostles'  Creed"  (not  by  the  original  Apostles)  but  of  considerable 
other  Christological  questions  and  attempted  answers. 

c.  Soon  after  legalizing  Christianity,  the  Emperor 
Constantine  called  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea  (A.D.  325),  not 
least  in  an  effort  to  bolster  the  unity  of  his  empire  by  the  unity  of  its 
faith.  The  Council  of  Nicaea  concentrated  primarily  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  deciding  that  the  One  God  subsisted  in  three  "persons" 
(npoouma,  per-sonse^'^:  Father,  Son,  Holy  Spirit),  that  the  Son  was  "con- 
substantial"  (ono-ovoiog)  both  with  the  Father  and  with  us  humans, 
and  issuing  the  Nicene  Creed  to  this  effect. 

d.  For  decades  thereafter,  Athanasius  of  Alexandria 
and  others  defended  the  Nicene  Creed  against  Arius^o  and  other  op- 
ponents. -  In  AD.  381  the  Second  Ecumenical  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople condemned  Arius  and  vindicated  Athanasius  and  the  Nicene 
Creed,  adding  to  it  to  produce  the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  Creed 
which  reconfirmed  that  Christ  is  not  just  of  similar  substance  (o^ioi- 
ouaiog)  but  of  the  same  substance  (o^io-oiJoiog)  with  the  Father  and 
with  us  humans.  This  is  the  creed  which  many  churches  recite  to 
this  day. 

e.  Annulling  the  decisions  of  the  Latrocinium  or 
"Robber  Council"  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  449),  the  Fourth  Ecumenical  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  turned  its  attention  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  to  Christology,  and  specifically  to  the  relationship  of  the  two 
natures  (divine  and  human)  in  the  one  person  of  Jesus  Christ  With 
the  help  of  the  "Tome  of  Leo"  (A.D.  449;  Pope  A.D.  440-461)  the 
Council  broke  out  of  its  stalemate  and  issued  the  Chalcedonian  Defini- 
tion stating  that,  in  the  one  person  (in  the  modem  sense  of  that 
term)  or  sub-sistence  (vno-cnaoic,)  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  two  natures- 
divine  and  human— are  united  "unconfusedly  and  unchangeably"  yet 
"indivisibly  and  inseparably."  Along  with  the  "Apostles'  Creed"  and 
the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  the  Chalcedonian  Definition 
became  Christian  orthodoxy  for  the  next  millennium  and  a  half. 

3.  "Christological  Maximalism."  Whatever  might  be 
the  other  problems  with  George  Lindbeck's  book  The  Nature  of 
Doctrine^^— and  there  are  many^^— in  that  book  Lindbeck  has  hit  upon 


i^In  classical  Latin,  a  persona  was  a  theatrical  character-mask  with  a  small 
voice-projector  which  the  actor's  voice  would  "sound  through." 
20For  Arius,  Christ  was  a  heavenly  being  between  God  and  man,  perhaps  some- 
thing like  an  angel. 

^iQeorge  A.  Lindbeck,  The  Nature  of  Doctrine:  Religion  and  Theology  in  a  Post- 
liberal  Age  (Philadelphia:  Westminister,  1984). 
22The  main  problem  of  course  is  that   Lindbeck   there   allows  that  doctrines 
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three  key  "regulative  principles"  in  the  development  of  ancient 
Christology  which  go  very  far  in  explaining  just  why  ancient  high 
orthodox  Christology  developed  as  it  did.  In  discussing  Christology 
and  specifically  "Nicaea  and  Chalcedon"  on  pp.  92-96  of  his  book, 
Lindbeck  tells  us  that,  in  the  development  of  those  creeds, 

"Three  regulative  principles  at  least  were  obviously  at  work. 
First,  there  is  the  monotheistic  principle:  there  is  only  one  God, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Jesus.  Second,  there  is 
the  principle  of  historical  specificity:  the  stories  of  Jesus  refer 
to  a  genuine  human  being  who  was  bom,  Uved,  and  died  in  a 
particular  time  and  place.  Third,  there  is  the  principle  of  what 
may  be  infelicitously  called  Christological  maximalism:  every 
possible  importance  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Jesus  that  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  first  rules.  This  last  rule,  it  may  be  noted,  fol- 
lows from  the  central  Christian  conviction  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  highest  possible  clue  (though  an  often  dim  and  ambiguous 
one  to  creaturely  and  sinful  eyes)  within  the  space-time  world 
of  human  experience  to  God,  i.e.,  to  what  is  of  maximal  impor- 
tance."23 

It  is  this  last  "regulative  principle"  which  most  interests  us  here. 
Lindbeck' s  point  is  that,  wherever  there  was  a  choice  of  saying  either 
less  (e.g.  that  Jesus  was  a  "mere  man,"  or  subordinate  to  the  Father, 
or  was  made  not  bom,  or  had  a  beginning  in  time,  etc.  etc.)  or  more 
(e.g.  the  contrary  of  these)  about  Jesus  Christ,  true  Christian  faith  and 
partisanship  always  required  one  to  say  more  rather  than  less  about 
him.24 

make  second-order,  but  not  first-order  propositional  truth-claims  (see  e.g.  p. 
80,  middle  paragraph).  -  Since  then,  it  seems  lindbeck  has  reverted  to  a  more 
orthodox  position  (see  e.g.  his  article  in  Lutheran  Forum  26.4  [Nov.  1992]). 
^^C)p.  cit.,  p.  94. 

24Whether  best  called  "Christological"  or  "Mariological"  or  "ecclesiological 
maximalism,"  a  very  similar  principle  seems  to  have  been  at  work  in  the  defi- 
nitions and  defenses  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary 
(18S2?),  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  (1870),  and  the  Bodily  Assumption  of  Mary 
(19S0).  As  the  Rationalist  Ch.Boyer,  S.J.,  said  in  1940:  "...in  fact,  if  one  takes  as 
examples  the  dogmas  which  are  least  explicit  in  the  sources,  such  as  that  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  one  sees  quite  sufficiently  how  it  flows  from 
the  protevangelium,  from  the  greatness  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  from  that  of 
Christ:  'propter  honorem  Domini'  ['for  the  honor  of  the  Lord'];  and  one  could 
see  that  [even]  before  the  approval  of  the  Magisterium."  (Ch.Boyer,  S.J., 
"Qji'est-ce  que  la  Theologie?  Reflexions  sur  une  Controverse,"  in  Gregorianum 
vol.  21  [1940],  here  pp.  264-265;  quoted  by  Henri  de  Lubac,  S.J.,  "Bulletin  de 
Theologie  Fondamentale:  l£  Probleme  du  Developpement  du  Dogme,"  in  Re- 
cherches  de  Science  Reiigieuse  vol.  35  [1948],  p.  137).  -  In  the  secular  arena, 
such  "maximalism"  should  not  surprise  observers  of  politics  in  the  modern 
era,   in   which    radicals   and  extremists   regularly    win    out  over   moderates, 
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Of  course,  as  Lindbeck  says,  such  "Christological  maximalism" 
must  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  first  two  "regulative  principles"  of 
monotheism  and  the  historicity  of  Jesus.  But  precisely  there,  it 
seems,  is  the  rub.  With  regard  to  monotheism,  for  all  Christians' 
plurimillenial  insistence  on  "Three  in  One  and  One  in  Three,"  Jews 
and  Moslems  simply  and  quite  understandably  cannot  see  in  Christi- 
anity anything  other  than  blatant  tritheism.^s  As  regards  the  his- 
toricity of  Jesus,  since  our  next  section  C  will  be  devoted  largely  if 
not  entirely  to  showing  how  the  ancient  high  orthodox  Christology 
led  and  leads  almost  inevitably  to  a  docetic— and  thus  unhistorical— 
view  of  Jesus,  let  us  defer  that  discussion  to  that  subsection.26 

C.  Some  Problematic  Implications  of  Two-Nature  Chris- 
tology. If  in  section  B  above  we  have  just  examined  the  rise  of  the 
traditional  high  Alexandrinian  two-nature  Christology  which  became 
orthodoxy  for  the  next  millennium  and  a  half,  let  us  in  this  section  C 
look  at  some  of  the  major  difficulties  of  that  Christology  which— we 
believe— make  it  well-nigh  impossible  any  longer  to  hold  honestly. ^^ 

1.  The  Two  Wills  and  Two  Operations  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Of  the  Chalcedonian  Definition  {A.D.  451)  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
having  not  one  nature  (as  the  Monophysites  held)  but  two  natures, 
one  of  the  earliest  obvious  problematic  implications  was  that  Jesus 
Christ  also  had  not  one  but  two  wills  (BeXTfuaxa),  not  one  but  two 
operations  (evepveiai)!  For,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  powerful  faction 

Jacobins  over  Girondistes,  Bolsheviks  over  Mensheviks  and  Kerenskyites,  etc. 
The  political  polarization  of  the  questions  of  race,  abortion  etc.  in  present-day 
American  uncivil  life  are  more  examples  of  the  same.  The  folk  saying  that 
"The  wheel  that  squeaks  the  loudest  gets  the  grease,"  though  true,  hardly 
seems  to  do  justice  to  the  apparent  inevitablility  of  such  polarization. 
25cf.  the  condemnations  by  Jews  (in  the  Birkat-Hamminim  at  Yavne-H,  ca.  90- 
100  A.D.)  and  Moslems  of  what  Moslems  call  shirk  or  "association"  of  anyone  or 
anvthing  with  God  (cf.  Cyril  Glasse,  The  Concise  Encyclopedia  of  Islam  [Harper 
&Row,  1989],  s.v.  "Shirk"). 

260n  the  AristoteUan  roots  of  the  Chalcedonian  Definition  and  the  doctrines  of 
an- and  en-hvpostasia,  see  the  excellent  discussion  in  chap.  4  "The  Two-Nature 
Model"  of  John  Mclntyre,  The  Shape  of  Christo/ogy  (SCM,  Westminster,  1966). 
27  For  a  different  reading  of  the  inherited  christological  problems  and  their 
possible  solution,  see  Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  11  pp.  138-150.  If 
anything  our  proposal  is  more  radical  than  Tillich's,  since  we  make  no  attempt 
to  salvage  Christ's  divinity,  "eternal  God-manhood,"  or  the  doctrines  of  the  In- 
carnation or  the  Trinity.  In  a  nutshell,  we  reject  the  soteriological  axiom  that 
only  if  Christ  was  divine  could  God  have  saved  us  through  him.  As  Tillich  says, 
in  "the  atoning  processes.. .God.. .is  not  dependent  on  the  Christ"  (11.173f.).  In 
fact  the  omnipotent  God  could  have  "saved"  us  entirely  aside  and  apart  from 
Jesus  Christ,  but  chose  not  to  do  so. 
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of  t±ie  Monophysites  to  the  two-nature  Christology  of  the  Chalcedoni- 
an  Definition  (451),  it  had  been  proposed  that  Christ  nevertheless 
had  only  one  natural  will  and  one  natural  operation.  Such  mono- 
theletism  and  monenergism,  however,  were  "condemned  at  the 
Second  Council  of  Constantinople  (553),  which  taught  that  in  Christ 
there  are  two  natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations''^^! 

2.  Two-Nature  Christology's  Natural  Tendency  to 
Docetism.  A  much  more  insidious  and  long-lasting  implication  of 
the  Chalcedonian  two-nature  Christology,  however,  was  its  natural 
and  ineluctable  tendency  to  docetism.^^  As  Walter  Lowe  describes 
the  situation: 

"It  is  not  clear  .  .  .  that  the  classical  tradition  ever  realized  its 
own  twofold  intent  of  affirming  Christ's  divinity  and  his  hu- 
manity. In  the  tradition,  Christ's  humanity  tended  to  be  re- 
garded as  itself  miraculous  in  some  way  and  thus  as  more 
than  human;  or  contrariwise,  it  was  regarded  as  peculiarly 
passive  vis-a-vis  the  divinity  and  thus  as  not  exercising  a 
fully  human  freedom.  Either  way,  a  subtie  Docetism  seemed 
to  be  implied." 30 

How  did  such  a  "subtie"  yet  apparentiy  ineluctable  "Docetism"  ever 
get  so  firmly  installed  in  orthodox  high  Christology  through  the  ages? 

a.  We  have  already  noted  the  inevitable  tendency 
to  docetism  of  what  George  Lindbeck  has  called  'Christological 
maximalism"  as  the  third  "regulative  princple"  operative  in  the  de- 
velopment of  early  Christology. 

b.  Further,  concepts  of  an-  and  enhypostasia,  "used 
in  the  christological  controversies  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,"^! 
already  implied  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  have  a  human  subsistence 
or  person  (hypostasis),  but  only  a  divine  one.  More  specifically,  an- 
hypostasia—\>Mch  might  be  translated  as  "non-personhood"  or  "non- 
subsistence"— is  the  conception  that  Christ's  human  nature  does  not 
have  its  own  hypostasis  (subsistence:  "person"  in  the  modem  sense); 
ei2-/3yposrasia— which  we  might  translate  as  "in-personhood"  or  "in- 


28 The  New  Dictionary'  of  Theology  (©1987  by  Michael  Glazer;  Collegeville, 
Minn.:  The  liturgical  Press,  1991),  s.v.  "MONOTHELETISM." 

29lothis  subsection  cf.  D.M.Baillie,  God  Was  In  Christ  {op.  cit.),  §  l.i  "The  End  of 
Docetism." 

^^Walter  L/)we,  "Christ  and  Salvation"  in  Christian  Theology:  An  Introduction 
to  its  Traditions  and  Tasks,  ed.  Peter  C.  Hodgson  and  Robert  H.  King  (Philadel- 
phia: Fonress  Press,  1982;  2nd  revised  and  enlarged  ed.  198S),  here  2nd  ed.  p. 
237,  emphases  added 

^^Ihe  New  Dictionary  of  Theology  {op.  cit.),  s.v.  "ANHYPOSTASIA";  cf,  "EN- 
HYPOSTASIA." 
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subsistence"— is  the  complementary  notion  that  Christ's  human  na- 
ture has  its  hypostasis  only  in  the  hypostasis  of  the  divine  nature.^- 
—  It  hardly  needs  to  be  spelled  out  how  thoroughly  any  attempt  to 
appropriate  such  conceptions  to  the  late  20th  century  could  only  un- 
dermine any  real  possibility  of  our  still  understanding  Jesus  as  a 
real,  flesh-and-blood   human  being  with  all  that  that  entails.^^ 

c.  One  particular  episode  of  church  history  in  which 
such  implicit  docetism  became  explicit  and  very  nearly  won  the  day 
was  the  controversy  over  images  in  the  Eastern  church:  a  contro- 
versy which,  already  portended  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  (265-340), 
culminated  in  the  Iconoclastic  Controversy  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  and  which  might  well  have  gone  to  the  quasi-  or  crypto- 
docetic  Iconoclasts  had  it  not  been  for  their  brilliant  rebuttal  by  the 
likes  of  John  of  Damascus  (end  of  7th  cent—  ca.  749). 

As  Jaroslav  Pelikan  points  out,^'^  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  Christian  images  presupposed  that  "He  Uesus  Christ]  is 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God"  (Col.  1:15).  Yet  "from  this  theological 
assumption  concerning  Jesus  Christ  they  drew  conclusions  about  re- 
ligious art  that  were  diametrically  opposed." ^5 

The  great  forerunner,  the  "'coryphaeus  and  acropolis'  for  the 
iconoclasts  of  the  eighth  and  especially  of  the  ninth  century,  "^^  vvas 
the  aniconic  church  historian  Eusebius  of  Caesarea.  When  "Constantia, 
the  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  wrote  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
requesting  an  image  of  Christ,"  his  reply  was  nothing  short  of  school- 
masterly: 

"'I  do  not  know  what  has  impelled  you  to  command  that  an 
image  of  our  Savior  be  drawn.  Which  image  of  Christ  do  you 
want?  Is  it  to  be  a  true  and  unchangeable  one,  portraying  his 
countenance  truly,  or  is  it  to  be  the  one  which  he  /  assumed  on 


^^On  the  use  of  the  adjectives  av-vjiooxaxog  and  ev-vnoaxaxog  by  Leontius  of  By- 
zantium (ca.48S-543)  and  John  of  Damascus  (ca.65Q-ca.749),  see  e.g.  The  West- 
minster Dictionary  of  Christian  Theology  {198,^)  s.w.  "anhypostasia"  and  "en- 
hypostasia."  -On  their  problematic  nature,  see  further  D.M.Baillie,  God  Was  In 
Christ  {op.  cit.),  §  IV.i  "Anhypostasia";  and  John  Mclntyre,  The  Shape  of 
Christology  (SCM,  'e)l%6;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1966),  chap.  4  "The  Two- 
Nature  Model." 

33For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  Aristotelian  origins,  the  deployment,  and 
the  problems  of  the  Chalcedon  Definition  as  of  an-  and  en-hypostasia,  again 
see  John  Mclntyre,  op.  cit.,  chap.  4  "The  Two-Nature  Model." 
^"^Jaroslav   Pelikan,    chap.   7  "The  True  Image"    with    endnotes,   in    his   Jesus 
Through  the  Centuries:  His  Place  in  the  History  of  Culture  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1985;  repr.  New  York  etc.:  Harper  &Row,  1987). 
35/hid,  p.' 85. 
^^Ibid,  p.  86. 
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our  behalf  when  he  took  on  tiie  appearance  of  the  "form  of  a 
slave"  [Phil.  2:7]  ?' 

Pelikan  comments: 

"In  his  bemusement  at  Constantia's  interest  in  an  image  of 
Christ,  Eusebius  appparently  could  not  imagine  that  anyone 
would  be  interested  in  an  image  of  that  countenance  which 
Christ  'assumed  on  our  behalf  when  he  took  on  the  appearance 
of  the  "form  of  a  slave"  [Phil.  2:7],'  for  that  was  transitory  and 
not  permanently  relevant.  .  .  .  [Indeed  such  a  picture  of  Jesus] 
would  not  have  been  'a  true  image'  of  the  one  who  was  himself 
the  True  Image.  For  Eusebius,  a  'true'  image  of  that  Image 
would  have  to  be  unchangeable,  for  only  that  would  'portray 
his  countenance  truly.'  And  such  an  image  was,  by  definition, 
impossible."37 

Apparently  the  8th-century  Iconoclasts  were  not  without 

their  Islamic  influence,  as  Dimitri  Kitsikis  tells  us: 

"Among  the  numerous  influences  of  Moslem  religion  on  Ortho- 
dox Christianity,  one  could  mention  the  Quarrel  over  Images 
which  raged  in  Byzantium  in  the  8th  century.  Christians  began 
to  break  icons,  as  being  objects  of  idolatry.  The  Greek  emperor 
Konstantinos  V  obtained  the  official  condemnation  of  all  / 
figurative  representations  in  churches.  Finally,  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at  which  is  still  today  characteristic  of  (Mhodox 
churches:  icons  are  permitted  but  not  statues.  In  the  Koran,  the 
worship  of  idols  is  forbidden,  but  there  is  no  question  of 
images.  It  was  tradition  which  imposed  the  prohibition  of  the 
figuration  of  the  sacred  in  Islam,  a  prohibition  which  is  never- 
theless quite  supple  and  often  not  respected.  What  is  con- 
demned above  all  is  sculpture,  as  with  Orthodox  Christians."^^ 
During  the  Iconoclastic  Controversy  itself,  as  Pelikan  tells 


us: 


"Underlying  these  [iconoclastic]  aspersions  on  the  artistic 
portrayal  of  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  have  been  a  deep-seated 
aversion  to  the  material  and  physical  aspects  of  his  person:  'It 
is  degrading  and  demeaning  to  depict  Christ  with  material 
representations.  For  one  should  confine  oneself  to  the  mental 
observation  [of  him]  .  .  .  through  sanctification  and  righteous- 
ness.' By  focusing  the  gaze  of  the  viewer  on  these  'degrading 
and  demeaning'  quaUties  of  the  man  Jesus,  the  portrayal  of  him 


37/hyd.,  pp.  85-86. 

38Dimitri  Kitsikis,    L'Empire   ottoman  ("Que  sais-je?"    no.  2222;  Paris:    Presses 

Universitaires  de  France,  1985,  2nd  corrected  ed.  1991),  pp.  44-45. 
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in  an  image  inevitably  diverted  tlie  attention  from  what  was 
important  about  him,  his  transcendent  rather  than  his  im- 
manent qualities.  As  the  defenders  of  the  gospel  against  the 
Greeks  had  long  been  able  to  quote  the  best  of  the  Greeks  in 
insisting,  the  requirement  both  of  the  Platonic  tradition  and  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  'God  is  spirit,  and  those  who  worship  him 
must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth'  Uohn  4:24],  was  being  vio- 
lated whenever  the  outward  physical  picture  was  substituted 
for  the  spirit  and  whenever  the  deception  of  the  icon  replaced 
the  truth."39 

Curiously,  if  the  iconoclasts  could  and  did  appeal  not  only 
to  the  prohibition  of  images  in  Exod.  20:4,  to  John  4:24,  and  to  the 
Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  also  to 
Plato,  it  was-in  contrast-by  an  appeal  not  to  Plato  but  inter  alia  to 
the  Neoplatonic  doctrine  of  "emanations"  that  John  of  Damascus  and 
other  proponents  of  images  in  the  end  successfully  justified  Christian 
art.  As  Hans-Georg  Gadamer  puts  it: 

"Essential  to  an  emanation  is  that  what  emanates  is  an 
overflow.  What  it  flows  from  does  not  thereby  become  less. 
The  development  of  this  concept  by  Neoplatonic  philosophy, 
which  uses  it  to  get  beyond  Greek  substance  ontology,  is  the 
basis  of  the  positive  ontological  status  of  the  picture.  For  if  the 
original  One  is  not  diminished  by  the  outflow  of  the  many  from 
it,  this  means  that  being  increases. 

"It  seems  that  the  Greek  fathers  used  this  kind  of  Neo- 
platonic thinking  in  overcoming  the  Old  Testament's  hatred  of 
images  when  it  came  to  christology.  They  regarded  the  incar- 
nation of  God  as  /  a  fundamental  acknowledgement  of  the 
worth  of  visible  appearance,  and  thus  they  legitimated  works 
of  art.  In  their  overcoming  the  ban  on  images  we  can  see  the 
decisive  event  that  enabled  [viz.  made  possible]  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plastic  arts  in  the  Christian  West.''^^ 

d.  As  a  high-medieval  example  of  the  aporiai  into 
which  the  inherited  two-nature  Christology  threatened  to  plunge 
even  the  most  brilliant  of  scholastic  theologians,  let  us  simply  cite  the 
difficulties  of  both  Peter  Lombard  (ca.  1100-1160)  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  (ca.  1225-1274)— despite  the  New  Testament  passages  which 
Thomas  quotes— over  the  parallel  questions  as  to  whether  Jesus 


39j. Pelican,  op.  cit..,  p.  88. 

'*0"Cf.  John  Damascene,  according  to  Campenhausen,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie 
und  Kirche  (1952),  pp.  54f.,  and  Huben  Schrade,  Der  Verborgene  Gott  (1949),  p. 
23."  Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  Truth  and  Method,  Second,  Revised  Edition  (New 
York:  Crossroad,  ©1989),  pp.  140-141  and  n.  249. 
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actually  believed,  hoped,  or  prayed.  On  the  question  "Whether  in 
Christ  there  was  faith,"  Peter  Lombard  writes: 

"...Christ,  in  whom  were  the  goods  of  the  fatherland,  beheved 
indeed  and  hoped  for  the  future  resurrection  on  the  third  day, 
for  which  he  also  prayed  to  the  Father;  yet  he  did  not  have  the 
virtue  of  faith  or  hope,  because  he  had  not  enigmatic  and  mir- 
rored [I  Cor.  13:12]  but  utterly  clear  cognition  of  it,  because  he 
knew  the  future  no  less  perfectly  than  the  past.  Yet  Christ 
hoped,  as  it  says  in  the  Psalm:  'In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  hoped'-^^; 
yet  he  did  not  have  the  virtue  of  hope  or  faith,  because  he  saw 
by  sight  [per  speciem]  that  which  he  believed." -^^ 
On  this  same  question  Thomas  Aquinas  writes: 

". . .  the  object  of  faith  is  a  divine  thing  not  seen.43  .  .  .  Hence,  if 

we  deny  that  the  divine  thing  was  not  seen,  we  exclude  the 

essence  of  faith  [ratio  fidei\.  But  Christ  from  the  first  instant  of 

his  conception  clearly  saw  God  in  essence  [per  essentiam].  .  .  . 

Hence  in  him  there  could  not  be  faith."44 

That  is,  faith  by  definition  is  in  divine  "things  not  seen"45;  but  Christ 

from  his  conception  saw  God's  essence;  therefore  Christ  had  no  need 

of  faith. 

On  the  very  similar  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Jesus  actually 
prayed,  Francis  RueUo  informs  us  that,  for  Thomas  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  ttie  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard: 

"It  is  certainly  not  evident  that  it  is  fitting  for  Christ  to 
pray.  In  fact,  according  to  John  of  Damascus,  'prayer  is  an 
elevation  of  the  intellect  toward  God'  [III,  c.  68,  no.  1;  p.  267]. 
But  toward  God  is  raised  only  that  which  is  distant  from  Him; 
now  the  intellect  of  Christ  is  not  distant  from  God,  to  Whom  it 
was  always  united.  On  the  other  hand,  one  does  not  pray  to 
oneself.  Prayer,  according  to  John  of  Damascus  [ibid.],  is  ad- 
dressed to  God  of  Whom  one  asks  what  is  fitting;  but  Christ  is 
God  and  aside  from  Him  there  exists  no  other.  Finally,  prayer 
is  the  expression  of  a  will,  because  it  bears  on  what  one  wills 
absolutely;  if  it  is  not  that,  it  is  a  fiction.  Now  everything  Christ 
wanted,  he  knew  that  God  wanted  (p.  540,  no.  62). 


41  "In  te,  Domine,  speravi":  Vulg.  Ps.  3a2.  Cf.  RSV  Ps.  31:1:  "In  thee,  OLord,  do  I 

seek  refuge." 

^♦2  Peter  Ijombard,  Sentences,  Book  III,  dist.  26,  cap.  4. 

43  Summa  ThcologiaeU.U,  Qitl  Art.4;  cf.  Hebr.  11:1. 

44  Summa  Thcologiae  III,    C^  7,  Art.  3.    Both  are  quoted  by  Gerhard  Ebeling, 
"Jesus  and  Faith,"  in  his  Word  and  Faith  {SCM,  Fortress,  196.3),  p.  2.34  n.  1. 

45  Hebr.  ll:l;cf.  Summa  TheologiaeW.U,  Qp.1  Art.4. 
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"This  manner  of  posing  the  problem  suggests  that  one 
distinguish  in  Christ  between  man  and  God,  since  one  cannot 
reject  this  text  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  'He  was  heard 
because  of  his  obedience'  (5:7),  and  this  one  from  John:  'I  knew 
that  You  hear  me  always'  (11:42). 

"It  is  not  fitting  that  Christ  pray  and  obey  insofar  as  he  is 
God,  since  one  must  remove  from  him  everything  that  implies 
reduction  of  divinity  and  divergence  between  his  will  and 
God's.  But  it  is  fitting  for  him  to  pray  insofar  as  he  is  a  man, . .  . 
(p.  543,  no.  75)."'*6 
As  we  shall  see,  this  medieval  example  will  certainly  not  be  the  last 
time  in  the  history  of  Catholic  theology  when  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  will  come  near  to  swamping  the  full  and  true  hu- 
manity of  Jesus. 

e.  As  late  as  1892  the  great  German  quasi-biblicist 
"mediating  theologian"  (Vennittiungstheologe)  Martin  Kahler— so 
strongly  affected  by  "the  religious  awakening  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century"-^^  and  thus  vitally  concerned  to  defend  the  di- 
vine efficacy  and  uniqueness  of  Christ'^*— rejected  the  notion  that  we 
can  "use  psychology  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  or  supplementing 
data"  about  Jesus— viz.  know  the  inner  development  of  Jesus  by  what 
Kahler  nearly  calls  "psychological  analogy"— with  the  provocative 
counter-assertion  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  Jesus'  inner  Ufe  be- 
cause "The  inner  development  of  a  sinless  person  is  as  inconceivable 
to  us  as  life  on  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  to  a  Laplander."'*^  As  we  shall 
treat  Kahler  at  greater  length  below  in  connection  with  the  "historical 


■^Francis  Ruello,  La  Christologie  de  Thomas  d'Aquin  ("Theologie  Historique" 
76;  Paris:  Beauchesne,  ©1987),  p.  197.  References  in  round  parentheses  in  the 
text  are  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  Scriptum  super  libros  Sententiarum  magisth  Petri 
Lombardi  episcopi  parisiensis  {Paris:  Lethielleux,  4  vols.  1929-47),  Dist.  17. -In 
fact  such  questions  already  exercised  Gregory  Nazianzen's  fourth  Theological 
Oration  (A.D.  .^80).  Gregory's  proposed  solution  reappears  in  the  Tome  of  Leo 
{duae  naturae  "quarum  altera  succumbit  injuriis,  altera  coruscat  miraculis"), 
quoted  almost  verbatim  by  the  Chalcedonian  Definition  (451),  but  utimately  no 
more  satisfactory  for  all  that. 

'^^Paul  TiUich,  The  Protestant  Era  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1948),  p.  xiii, 
quoted  by  Braaten  on  pp.  8-9  of  his  Introduction  cited  in  next  footnote. 
■^^See  Braaten 's  Introduction  to  KShler  cited  in  the  next  footnote. 
'^^Martin  Kahler,  The  So-called  Historical  Jesus  and  the  Historic,  Biblical  Christ. 
First  German  ed.  1892;  expanded  ed.  1896,  reissued  1956,  repr.  1961;  4th  ed.  repr. 
Munich:  Chr.Kaiser  Verlag,  1%9.  The  first  two  essays  of  the  18%  ed.  translated 
and  edited  with  Introduction  by  Carl  E  Braaten,  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press, 
©1964;  quotations  from  pp.  52  and  53.  -  The  Sandwich  Islands  have  subsequent- 
ly become  our  50th  state. 
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Jesus,"  let  us  defer  further  consideration  of  his  psycho-historical 
agnosticism  until  that  time. 

f.  We  have  aleady  seen  that,  according  to  the  an- 
cient doctrines  of  an-  and  en-hypostasia,^^  whereas  of  the  two 
natures  of  Jesus  Christ  his  divine  nature  had  its  own  hypostasis 
(subsistence)  in  the  divine  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  his  human 
nature  in  contrast  did  not  have  its  own  hypostasis  or  person  {an- 
hypostasia),  or  rather  had  its  hypostasis  only  in  the  hypostasis  of  the 
divine  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  (en-hypostasia).  For  those  who 
might  think  that  such  a  conception  could  only  be  a  relic  of  early 
medieval  thinking,  it  might  well  come  as  as  something  of  a  surprise 
to  realize  that— at  least  as  late  as  1948— it  was  still  very  much  a  part 
of  mainstream  Catholic  theology.  As  Henri  de  Lubac  put  it  then: 

"Jesus  Christ  is  truly  God  and  truly  man:  shall  we  conclude 
therefrom  that  he  has  a  human  personaUty?    The  conclusion 
would  at  first  seem  unavoidable.  Today,  the  case  can  seem  to 
us  to  present  no  great  difficulty:  we  find  it  quite  simple  to  ex- 
plain that,  since  personality  is  not  a  constitutive  part  of  nature, 
one  can  possess  human  nature  in  fullness  [as— according  to 
Chalcedon— Jesus  Christ  did]  yet  without  being  a  human  person; 
that  an  absolutely  perfect  human  nature  can  belong,  not  to  it- 
self, but  can  be  possessed  by  a  divine  person."5i 
Today  it  must  simply  be  avowed  that  all  such  notions— viz.  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  or  anyone  at  all  could  "possess  human  nature"  without 
having  "a  human  personality"  or  even  "without  being  a  human  per- 
son"—not  only  incredible  but  simply  incomprehensible.  5  2 

g.  Finally,  if  one  thinks  that  the  above  are  mere 
quibbles  of  academic  theologians,  one  may  be  a  bit  taken  aback  to 
find  the  same  sorts  of  arguments  in  at  least  some  lay  thinking  about 
religion.  For  with  the  Holocaust  still  so  insistentiy  present  in  our  his- 
torical memory,  it  comes  as  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  find  it  so  easy  for  at 
least  some  beUevers  logically  to  deny  that  Jesus  was  a  Jew.  And  how 
is  such  a  denial  justified?  Easily,  thus:  (1)  God  is  not  a  Jew;  (2)  Jesus 
was  and  is  God;  (3)  Therefore  Jesus  was  and  is  not  a  Jew.  QED.s^ 


50See  our  subsection  C.2.b  above. 

siHenri  de  Lubac,  S.J.,  "Bulletin  de  theologie  fondamentale:  Le  probleme  du 

developpement  du  dogme"  in  Recherches  de  Sciences  i?e/igieuses  XXXV  (1948), 

pp.  i;^f)- 160,  here  p.  148. 

52c)n  this  whole  problematic,  see  again  John  Mclntyre,  loc.  cit. 

5^1  owe  this  particular  argument  to  my  stepson  Dr.  Edward  V.  H.  Eaton.    How 

typical  it  is  of  his  Carpatho-Russian  Orthodox  Church,  I  have  yet  to  ascertain. 
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3.  Kenosis.  In  Philippians  2:1-11  the  apostle  Paul,  quoting  a 
hymn  which  he  has  received  from  the  tradition,  exhorts  his  addres- 
sees to  an  imitatio  Christi  with  the  following  words:  "Have  this  mind 
among  yourselves,  which  is  yours  in  Christ  Jesus  who,  'though  he  was 
in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  coimt  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be 
grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being 
bom  in  the  likeness  of  men  .  .  .'"  (Phil.  2:5-7).  But  the  question 
arises:  Does  such  "self-emptying"  mean  that  Christ  surrendered  his 
divinity  entirely?  Or  did  he  only  hide  it?  Or  did  he  surrender  not 
the  possession  but  only  the  use  of  it?  Such  questions  greatly  exer- 
cised the  Protestant  orthodox  theologians  of  early  17th-century  Ger- 
many, especially  those  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  (in  Swabia) 
and  of  Giessen  (in  Hesse-Darmstadt). s-*  According  to  one  version, 
whereas  the  Tubingen  theologians  said  that  Christ  "emptied  himself 
only  of  the  "use"  of  his  divinity  (Kevaxrig  xp^^^^)^  the  more  radical 
Giessen  theologians  maintained  that  he  "emptied  himself"  of  the  very 
"possession"  of  his  divinity  (KEvaxng  Kxtioecug).  According  to  the 
church  historian  Karl  Heussi,  however,  it  was  a  distinction  between 
the  mere  "hiding"  (KptJi^Ji^)  of  his  divinity  (Tubingen)  and  the  out- 
and-out  "emptying"  (kevoxji^)  of  his  divinity  (Giessen).  As  he  says: 

"Of  the  theological  struggles  within  Lutherdom  we  may 
mention  first  of  all  the  Christological  disputation  between 
Tubingen  and  Giessen.   The  Tubingen  theologians  (Haffen- 
reffer)  maintained  that,  in  his  status  of  abasement,  Christ  hid 
(KpvTpi?)  the  use  of  certain  divine  attributes;  the  Giessen  theo- 
logians (Mentzer)   maintained  that  he   renounced   (kcvokk^) 
their  use.    In  their  Solida  decisio  of  1624,  the  theologians  of 
Electoral  Saxony  essentially  opted  for  the  construction  of  the 
Giessen  theologians,  which  became  dominant;  the  Swabians 
stuck  by  their  southwest-German  'extra-orthodoxy'. . .  ."55 
The  fact  that  all  such  distinctions-although  already  operative  avant 
la  lettre  even  in  the  Gospel  of  John-seem  simply  unreal  at  the  end 
of  the  20th  century,  only  sharpens  the  question  whether  they  do  not 
presuppose  conceptions  of  divinity  and  humanity  which  must  now  be 
abandoned  as  ultimately  mythological.56 


540n  the  difficulties  of  the  so-c^led  "kenotic  theology"  shared  then  by  both 

Tubingen    and  Giessen,   cf.   D.M.BaiUie,    Ckxl  Was  In    Christ  {op.   cit.),   §IV.ii 

"Kenosis." 

55Karl   Heussi,   Kompendium    der  Kirchengeschichte  (Tubingen:    J.C.B.Mohr 

[Paul  Siebeck],  Uth  ed.  19S7),  p.  366. 

56on  modern  attempts  at  kenotic  Christology,  see  John  Mclntyre,   op.  cit.,  pp. 

131-134  ("Kenoticism  related  to  the  psychological  model"). 
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4.  Radical  Kenosis  as  the  "Death  of  God." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  manifestations  of 
a  thoroughgoing  "kenotic"  Christology  is  that  radical  theology  accord- 
ing to  which  not  just  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  (as  in  the  17th- 
century  kenotic  controversy  just  noted)  but  the  whole  of  God  "emp- 
tied himself'  in  the  Incarnation,  "suffered  imder  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried":  in  brief,  a  theology  of  the  Death  of  God. 

a.  Such  a  radical  notion  had  already  been  expressed 
in  the  1641  Lutheran  hymn  of  Johannes  Rist,  "O  Traurigkeit,  O  Herze- 
leid,  /  O  grofte  Not,  Gott  selbst  ist  tot!"57 

b.  Almost  two  centuries  later,  for  the  great  Swabian 
philosopher  G.W.F.Hegel,  Christ's  crucifixion  Ukewise  was  nothing  less 
than  the  death  of  God^s  In  Hegel's  own  words,  "God  has  died,  God 
is  dead  .  .  ."59 

c.  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  When  we  move  from  Hegel 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  to  Friedrich  Nietzsche  at  its  end, 
we  find  that,  although  Nietzsche  uses  more  or  less  the  same  vocabu- 
lary as  Hegel  about  "the  death  of  God,"  the  spirit  and  thus  the  import 
of  what  he  says  are  very  different.  For  in  between  these  two  Ger- 
man philosophers  has  come  a  third  one,  Ludwdg  Feuerbach,  who  has 
pro-nounced  the  whole  idea  of  God  to  be  not  only  an  illusion  but  an 
egre-gious  case  of  human  self-ahenation  whereby  man  has  taken  all 
his  own  best  quahties,  denied  them  to  himself,  and  instead  attributed 
them  to  some  great  imaginary  AUen  Being  in  the  sky  whom  he  calls 
"God"  "God"  is  an  illusion,  in  that  "The  divine  being  is  nothing  else 
than  . . .  human  nature  purified,  . . .  contemplated  and  revered  as  an- 
other, a  distinct  being."6o  And  created  by  way  of  an  insidious  human 


5 ''"Oh  sadness,  oh  heartache,  /  Oh  great  distress,  God  himself  is  dead!" 
580n  Hegel's  conception  of  the  crucifixion  as  the  death  of  God,  see  his  The 
Christian  Religion,  ed.  and  tr.  by  Peter  C.  Hodgson  ("AAR  Texts  and  Transla- 
tions" 2;  Missoula,  Mont.:  Scholars  Press,  ©1979),  chap.  FV  "Incarnation  and 
Resurrection."  Cf.  James  Yerkes,  The  Christology  of  Hegel  (Missoula,  Mont.: 
Scholars  Press,  1978). 

59ln  G.W.F.Hegel's  1831  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion:  German  in 
Hegel,  Werke,  2nd  ed.  Berlin  1940,  vol.  11-12  (here  vol.  12)  on  "The  Death  of 
Christ...":  English  in  Hegel,  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  One 
Volume  Edition,  ed.  Peter  C.  Hodgson  (Berkeley  etc.:  University  of  California 
Press,  1988),  p.  465  n.  199.  -  On  G.  Thomasius'  and  some  other  19th-century 
kenotic  Christologies,  see  e.g.  John  Macquarrie,  Jesus  Christ  in  Modem 
Thought  {op.  cit.),  pp.  24S-2S1. 

^^Ludwig  Feuerbach,  The  Essence  of  Christianity  (New  York:  Harper  Torch- 
books,  1957),  p.  14,  quoted  by  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  Basic  Qiiestions  in 
7iieoiogy( Philadelphia:  Fonress  Press),  vol.  II  (©1971)  p.  187. 
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self-alienation  in  that,  'To  enrich  God,  man  must  become  poor;  that 
God  may  be  all,  man  must  be  nothing/'f-i 

But,  as  Dostoyevsky's  Ivan  Karamazov  allegedly  repeats,  "If 
God  does  not  exist,  then  everything  is  permitted."^^  por  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  what  was  specifically  permitted  was  the  "transvaluation  of 
all  values"  and  the  substitution  of  inherited  Christian  values  by  the 
"Superman"  and  his  "will  to  power."  As  Wolfhart  Pannenberg  sums  it 
up  so  well: 

"This  basic  feature  of  modem  atheism  [as  the  atheism  of 
human  freedom]  was  set  forth  by  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  especial- 
ly by  the  fact  that  he  transplanted  Feuerbach's  theory  of  re- 
ligion into  the  ground  of  his  metaphysics  of  the  will  to  power. 
Nietzsche's  intimate  relationship  to  Feuerbach  has  been  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  particularly  by  Ernst  Benz,  for  instance. 
Nietzsche's  aphorism  about  'the  death  of  God'  in  Joyful  Wis- 
donP^  'presupposes  that  God  himself  is  to  be  imderstood  as 
only  a  mythical  projection  of  the  human  consciousness,  whose 
unreal  character  has  been  recognized  by  man  himself.'  The 
proximity  to  Feuerbach's  thought  is  especially  clear  in 
Aphorism  136  of  The  Will  to  Power. .  .  .  /  Against  this  religious 
'abasement'  of  man,  Nietzsche  demands  the  'greatest  eleva- 
tion of  man's  consciousness  of  strength,  as  that  which 
creates  superman.'  Here,  atheism  has  developed  from  a  matter 
of  mere  enlightenment— as  in  Feuerbach— into  a  matter  of  the 
will,  of  self-affirmation.  T)ead  are  all  the  gods;  now  do  we  de- 
sire the  superman  to  Uve— let  this  be  our  final  will  at  the  great 
noontide!'  So  did  Nietzsche  conclude  the  first  part  of  his  Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra  in  1883."&'+ 
Thus  for  the  pastor's  son  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  the  end  result  of  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  19th  centtiry  was  nothing  less  than  that 
"God  is  dead.   God  remains  dead.    And  we  have  killed  hinL"^^    xhe 


^^L.Feuerbach,  op.  cit.,  p.  26,  quoted  by  W.Pannenberg,  ibid. 
^^Fyodor  Dostyevsky,  The  Brothers  Karamazov. 

^^Die  Frohliche  Wissenschaft,  §125;  ET.  The  Gay  Science,  e.g.  in  The  Portable 
Nietzsche,  tr.  &ed.  by  Walter  Kaumnann  (New  York:  Viking  Press,  1954),  pp. 
95-96:  "God  is  dead.  God  remains  dead  And  we  have  killed  him." 
^'♦Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  "Types  of  Atheism  and  their  Theological  Signifi- 
cance," loc.  cit.,  pp.  192-193,  cfting  Ernst  Benz,  Nietzsche's  Ideen  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  Christentums  und  der  Kirche  (Leiden,  1956),  pp.  158ff.,  and 
quoting  from  p.  168;  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  The  Gay  Science,  §125;  The  Will  to 
Power,  aphorism  136;  and  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra  (1883),  end  of  Part  One. 
^5 Fr. Nietzsche,  loc.  cit.  Cf.  his  TTius  Spake  Zarathustra,  end  of  Part  I.  Perhaps 
the  most  accessible  discussion  is  in  Walter  Kaufmann,  Nietzsche:  Philosopher, 
Psychologist,  Antichrist  (Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1950,  4th  ed.  1974),  chap.  3. 
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20th-century  reverberations  of  this  proclamation  we  shall  see  as  we 
turn  to: 

d.  The  "Death  of  God"  Movement  of  the  1960s: 

L  Introduction.  During  the  years  1961-1967, 
one  of  the  hottest  religious  topics  in  the  United  States,  not  only  in  the 
religious  but  even  in  the  secular  press,^^  was  the  so-called  "radical 
theology"  of  the  "death  of  God,"  or— more  simply— the  "God-is-dead" 
movement.  The  movement  was  given  its  name  by  the  1961  book 
The  Death  of  God  by  Gabriel  Vahanian,  who  seemed  to  describe  the 
whole  development  as  primarily  a  major  cultural  sea-change,^^  and 
who  in  any  case  was  to  become  gradually  more  conservative  after 
1961.68  The  two  thinkers  who  most  prominently  represented  the 
movement  were  WiUiam  Hamilton  and  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer,  with  Paul 
van  Buren  also  associated  with  it  from  time  to  time.^^  If  the  literary- 
critic-cum-theologian  Wm.  Hamilton  seemed  primarily  to  be  de- 
scribing his  own  personal  loss  of  faith  in  a  transcendent  problem- 
solver  God,  even  while  remaining  staunchly  loyal  to  Jesus  as  moral 
example,  T.  J,  J.  Altizer  seems  to  have  emerged  as  the  most  radical 
leader  of  the  group,  as  well  as  perhaps-from  at  least  one  point  of 
view~the  most  honest,  not  only  in  leaving  Atlanta's  Emory  for  Long 
Island's  Stony  Brook,  but  in  leaving  theology  entirely  for  the  litera- 
ture of  such  radical  secular  prophets  as  William  Blake.''^ 

ii.  Paul  van  Buren,  The  Secular  Meaning  of  the 
Gospel.'^  For  the  logical  positivism  of  the  early  20th  century— with 
which  the  earlier  Ludwig  Wittgenstein  was  tenuously  associated— 
since  only  (a)  analytic  statements  of  logic  and  mathematics  and  (b) 
empirically  verifiable  or  falsifiable  statements  were  held  to  be 
meaningful,  it  might  have  been  said  that  those  were  the  only  two 
"language  games"  in  town.  —  The  later  Wittgenstein,  in  contrast. 


^^Culminating  in  the  Easter  cover  anicle  "IS  GCO  DEAD?:  Toward  a  Hidden  God" 
in  Time,  8  April  1%6,  pp.  82-87. 

^^As  indicated  e.g.  by  the  subtitle  of  The  Death  of  God:  The  Culture  of  our  Post- 
Christian  Era  (New  York:  George  Braziller,  1961). 

^^Aside  from  his  many  articles,  see  e.g.  Vahanian's  two  books  Wait  Without 
/do/s  (George  Braziller,  1%4)  and  No  Other  God  (George  Braziller,  1966). 
^^Harvey  Cox  was  also  sometimes— but  unjusifiably,  we  think — associated  with 
the  movement  by  such  critics  as  John  Warwick  Montgomery  in  The  Meaning 
of  the  Death  of  God,  ed.  with  Intro,  by  Bernard  Murchland  (New  York:  Random 
House,  1967). 

^^Somehow  those  theologians  who  proclaimed  the  "death  of  God"  yet  kept  on 
theologizing,  remind  one  of  the  poetic  quip  (by  W.H.Auden?)  that  "existen- 
tialists declare  /  that  they  are  in  complete  despair,  /  yet  keep  on  writing." 
7iNew  York:  Macmillan.  1%3.  Cf.  his  "Theology  in  the  Context  of  Culture"  in 
The  Christian  Century  \ol  LXXXII  no.  14  (7  April  1965),  p.  428-430  ("How  I  Am 
Making  Up  My  Mind"  no.  4). 
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decided  that  there  were  many  language  games— of  which  the  above- 
named  were  only  two— and  that  utterences  in  those  many  games 
meant  whatever  players  in  those  games  meant  by  those  ut- 
terances when  they  made  them.  Thus  it  was  not  utterances  per  se 
that  meant  or  failed  to  mean  something,  but  rather  persons  making 
utterances  who  meant  something  by  those  utterances.  —  Where, 
then,  do  van  Buren,  Antony  Flew,  and  R.M.Hare  come  in?  The  notion 
that  all  language  games  are  equally  valid  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
analytic  observer  of  language  games.  But  not  necessarily  to  the 
player.  To  extend  the  analogy  of  games,  the  observer  may  find 
that  the  jeu  de  paume  and  royal  or  court  tennis  as  played  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  are  fascinating  games.  But  the  would-be  player  may  find 
the  courts,  equipment  etc.  required  by  those  games  so  rare  that  he 
needs  to  "translate"  these  games  into  something  more  accessible. 
Hence  modem  lawn  tennis.  So  likewise,  when  in  1823  at  Rugby, 
William  Web  Ellis  broke  the  rules  of  soccer  by  catching  and  nmning 
with  the  ball,  soccer  was  "translated"  into  rugby.  Similarly,  in  the 
United  States  of  the  late  19th  century,  rugby  was  "translated"  into 
North  America  football.  And  so  likewise  with  modem-day  religious 
language.  If  we  may  quote  Time  magazine's  excellent  article  on  van 
Buren's  book: 

"Van  Buren's  study  focuses  on  the  declaration  of  the 

Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  that  Jesus  was  both  man  and 

the  divine  Son  of  God  Since  secular-minded  modem  man  does 

not  understand  or  accept  the  notion  of  'divine,'  he  argues,  the 

church  must  find  a  logical  but  non-supernatural  equivalent  of 

what  the  Chalcedonian  Fathers  were  trying  to  express.    Van 

Buren  suggests  that  one  persuasive  way  of  referring  to  Jesus 

today  is  as  a  'remarkably  free  man.'" 72 

In  other  words,  Jesus  was  what  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  called  "the  man 

for  others."  -  But  that  is  not  all.    As  Langdon  Gilkey  sums  up  van 

Buren's  modernized  "gospel"  or  "faith": 

"In  this  faith  [1]  there  will  therefore  be  the  story  of  the  man 
Jesus,  of  his  life  and  his  death,  and  of  his  extraordinary  free- 
dom in  himself  and  availablility  for  others;  [2]  there  will  also 
be  the  'perspective'  (non-cognitive  of  course— a  'blik'— but  was 
this  what  Hare  meant?)  on  life,  its  values  and  commitments 
which  this  story  can  give  us;  and  finally  [3]  there  will  be  the 
quite  strange  (not  to  say  'unearthly')  'contagion'  of  Jesus'  free- 
dom and  perspective,  capturing  or  grasping  others  over  the 


'^^Time,  10  Jul>-  1%4,  p.  64. 
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course  of  time,  and  out  of  them  forming  a  community  which 
commits  itself  to  this  same  freedom  and  availability. "^^ 

Let  us  note  the  following:  First,  just  as  North  American 
football  and  rugby  are  not  the  same  game  as  soccer,  van  Buren's  (and 
Flew's  and  Hare's)  reductionistic  language-game  is  not  the  same  as 
the  Church  Fathers'.  What  van  Buren  is  saying  is  not  the  same  as 
what  they  said.  For  van  Buren,  it  is  (according  to  Time  magazine)  "a 
logical  but  non-supernatural  equivalent  of  what  the  Chalcedonian 
Fathers  were  trying  to  express."  But  as  Gilkey  points  out,  it  is  not 
even  correct  to  say  that  van  Buren's  "gospel"  is  "equivalent"  to  that  of 
the  New  Testament  or  the  Chalcedonian  Fathers.  The  most  we  could 
say  is  that,  although  their  gospel  says  considerably  more  than  does 
his  (e.g.  it  speaks  of  God,  whereas  his  refuses  to!),  their  gospel  indeed 
implies  or  even  entails  his  gospel.  That  is,  the  traditional  Christian 
gospel  (which  we  might  even  call  "the  gospel  of  God"  because  it  is  so 
principally  based  on  the  existence  of  God)  does  indeed  imply  or 
even  entail  inter  alia  that  Jesus  was  remarkably  free  and  available 
to  others,  that  because  of  him  we  may  and  should  have  a  certain  per- 
spective on  the  world,  and  that  his  freedom  and  perspective  are 
somehow  "contagious";  but  it  is  by  no  means  "equivalent"  since  it 
states  and  implies  so  very  much  more. 

Let  us  try  to  illustrate  our  first  point  by  a  comparison  with  the 
stories  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  Yahwist  story  in 
Gen.  2-3  states  that  God  made  a  man,  planted  a  garden,  led  all  the 
animals  before  the  man  to  be  named,  put  him  to  sleep,  made  a  wo- 
man of  his  rib,  etc.  etc.;  and  the  Priestly  story  in  Gen.  l:l-2:4a  states 
that  God  created  the  world  in  six  days  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day, 
etc.  etc.  What  is  more,  these  stories  imply  (or  even  state)  that  God 
and  the  world  are  not  identical  nor  even  coinhere,  that  God  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  world,  that  the  world  is  good,  etc.  etc.  When  by 
reason  of  modem  science  we  come  definitively  to  doubt  the  literal 
truth  of  these  stories,  we  may  still  extract  and  believe  what  we  re- 
gard as  their  theologically  implied  message,  and  beUeve  it  indepen- 
dently of  the  literal  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  stories  which  imply 
them.  But  with  regard  to  Paul  van  Buren's  "gospel,"  there  seems  to 
be  every  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  can  stand  independently  of  the 
"gospel  of  God"  from  which  he  "translates"  it.  For  example:  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  in  the  basic  veracity  of  the  gospels'  "story  of 
the  man  Jesus,  of  his  life  and  his  death,  and  of  his  extroaordinary 
freedom  in  himself  and  availability  for  others."   But  if  even  our  sus- 


^^Langdon  Gilkey,  review  of  van  Buren's  book  in  The  Journal  of  Religion  vol. 
XIJV  no.  3  (July  1964),  pp.  238-243,  here  p.  24(). 
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picions  about  his  delusions  concerning  the  near  end  of  the  world 
could  make  us  question  his  ultimate  reliabihty,  how  much  more  will 
our  conviction  that  he  was  absolutely  wrong  about  the  very  exis- 
tence of  God  make  us  doubt  (i)  the  realism  or  even  sanity  of  his 
"extraordinary  freedom  in  himself  and  availability  for  others,"  (ii)  of 
his  "perspective"  on  the  world,  and  (iii)  the  healthfulness  of  that 
"contagion"  by  which  his  convictions  were  passed  on  to  others? 

Our  second  point  is  this:  To  van  Buren's  mind,  "secular-minded 
modem  man  does  not  understand  or  accept  the  notion  of  'divine'." 
As  that  seemed  to  be  true  for  many  to  whom  John  A.  T.  Robinson 
addressed  his  Honest  to  God,  so  it  may  have  been  and  may  still  be 
true  for  very  many  Americans.  But  for  many  other  Americauis  today, 
even  if  the  "divine"  is  not  something  they  totally  "understand,"  it 
remains  something  which  they  not  only  "accept"  but  passionately 
defend.  To  many,  it  would  seem,  van  Buren's  atheistic  "gospel"  is 
considerably  less  of  a  bargain  than  the  old  "gospel  of  God"  after  all. 

iii.  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer.  Although,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  "death-of-God  movement"  covered  a  wide  spectrum  of  radi- 
cal theological  thought,  for  our  own  christological  purposes  here— viz. 
of  showing  the  problematic  implications  of  the  traditional  Christolo- 
gy—let  us  concentrate  on  that  thinker,  and  on  those  of  his  writings, 
that  deal  most  explicitly  with  the  radical  and  purportedly  irrever- 
sible consequences,  not  just  of  "two-nature  Christology"  and  "hypo- 
static union"  in  general,  but  more  precisely  of  that  radical  kenosis  or 
self-emptying  of  God  which  that  radical  theologian  sees  in  God's 
self-incarnation  in  the  Sein  ziun  Tode  of  the  death-bound  man  Jesus 
of  Nazareth."^  Not  only  following  but  radicalizing  his  understanding 
of  Nietzsche,  Hegel,  and  ultimately  Blake,  Altizer  presents  his  Christo- 
logical conclusions  in  Chap.  2,  "Jesus  and  the  Incarnation,"  of  his  book 
The  Gospel  of  Christian  Atheism:^ ^ 

"So  long  as  God  is  known  in  his  primordial  form  as  an  eternal 
and  unchanging  Being,  he  can  never  be  known  in  his  incarnate 
form  as  self-giving  or  self -negating  Being.  The  radical  Christian 
refuses  to  speak  of  God's  existence  .  .  .  because  he  knows  that 
God  has  negated  and  transcended  himself  in  the  Incarnation, 
and  thereby  he  has  fully  and  finally  ceased  to  exist  in  his  origi- 


^'♦Thus  from  one  point  of  view  Altizer's  theology  could  seem  like  a  profound 
Hegelian  meditation  on  that  God  the  Son  "who.. .emptied  himself.. .and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  death  on  across"  (Phil.  2:6-8). 

"^^Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1966.  -  Although  perhaps  less  so  than  else- 
where, even  in  this  chapter  Altizer's  language  is  sufficiently  elliptic  and 
metaphorical  that  only  rather  extensive  quotation  can  hope  to  show  just  what 
he  means. 
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nal  or  primordial  form.  To  know  that  God  i  s  Jesus,  is  to  know 
that  God  himself  has  become  flesh:  no  longer  does  God  exist  as 
transcendent  Spirit  or  sovereign  Lord,  now  God  is  love.''^^ 

"God  i  s  Jesus,  proclaims  the  radical  Christian,  and  by  this 
he  means  that  the  Incarnation  is  a  total  and  all-consimiing  act: 
as  Spirit  becomes  the  Word  that  empties  the  Speaker  of  him- 
self, the  whole  reality  of  Spirit  becomes  incarnate  in  its  op- 
posite. Only  the  radical  Christian  wit-/nesses  to  the  full  reality 
of  Jesus  or  the  Incarnate  Word,  because  he  alone  responds  to 
the  totally  kenotic  movement  of  God  If  Spirit  truly  empties  it- 
self in  entering  the  world,  then  its  own  essential  or  original 
Being  must  be  left  behind  in  an  empty  and  lifeless  form.  Now, 
Spirit  can  exist  and  be  real  only  in  a  kenotic  or  incarnate  mode 
that  is  the  very  opposite  of  its  original  Being.  Hegel  and  the 
radical  Christian  would  teach  us  that  finally  Spirit  is  this  eter- 
nal movement  of  absolute  self-negation.  Apart  from  what 
Hegel  called  the  process  of  absolute  negativity,  there  lies  no 
way  of  apprehending  the  ontological  reaUty  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  unless  the  Incarnation  is  known  as  effecting  an  absolute 
negation  of  the  primordial  or  essential  Being  of  God,  there  can 
be  no  knowledge  that  God  i  s  love.  A  Christian  proclamation  of 
the  love  of  God  is  a  proclamation  that  God  has  negated  himself 
in  becoming  flesh,  his  Word  is  now  the  opposite  or  the  intrinsic 
otherness  of  his  primordial  Being,  and  God  himself  has  ceased 
to  exist  in  his  original  mode  as  transcendent  or  disincamate 
Spirit:  God  is  Jesus."77 

In  Altizer's  chapter's  concluding  section  on  "The  Universal 
Humanity,"  one  could  easily  be  reminded  of  the  traditional  concep- 
tions not  only  of  the  radical  kenosis  or  self-emptying  of  God— of  God 
becoming  Christ  and  as  such  crucified  and  dead  on  the  cross— but  of 
Christ  existing  thenceforth  as  his  Church:  a  notion  found  not  just  here 
and  there  in  the  New  Testament  but  also  in  D.  Bonhoeffer's  notion  of 
"Christ  existing  as  congregation"  and  in  K.  Barth's  notion  of  the  church 
as  the  "earthly-historical  existence-form  of  Jesus  Christ"  The  dif- 
ference is  that  for  Altizer  God  as  Jesus  now  exists  wholly  and  only, 
not  as  the  church,78  but  as  humanity: 


76r;^.  rit.,  p.  67. 

77/bid.,  pp.  68-69. 

78lhe  idea  of  the  present  age— henceforth  liberated  from  the  tutelage  of  the 

Father  and  the  Son— now  being  wholly  the  Third  Age  of  the  Spirit  viz.  of  one's 

own  Church  as  the  blessed  possessor  of  the  Spirit,  would  seem  to  characterize 

the  thought  of  not  only  e.g.  the  second-century  Montanists,  Joachim  of  Flore 

(ca.  1132-1202),  and  many  16th-century  Anabaptists,   but  such   19th-century 
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"The  Jesus  who  is  the  'Universal  Humanity'  is  the  full  coming 
together  of  God  and  man:  the  God  who  has  given  himself  eter- 
nally for  man  has  thereby  ceased  to  exist  as  a  self-enclosed  and 
autonomous  Being,  and  the  new  man  who  is  bom  in  Jesus  is 
liberated  by  the  death  of  God  from  the  oppressive  power  of 
every  alien  reality  standing  over  against  and  beyond  humanity. 
With  the  death  of  God,  a  primordial  Being  existing  in-itself  as 
its  own  creation  or  groimd  has  been  shattered,  and  with  its  dis- 
solution every  alien  other  loses  its  intrinsic  ground.  Now  a  new 
humanity  arises  that  can  give  itself  to  the  immediate  actuality 
of  the  present  as  a  result  of  being  liberated  from  the  once-and- 
for-all  givenness  of  a  primordial  and  distant  Being.  Blake  calls 
this  new  humanity  the  'Body  of  Jesus,'  not  because  it  is  the  cru- 
cified body  in  the  tomb,  or  the  Lord  of  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension  but,  rather,  because  it  is  the  incarnate  body  of  the 
God  who  has  eternally  died  for  man,  and  hence  it  could  be 
hailed  by  Blake  as  'The  Eternal  Great  Humanity  Divine.'" ^9 

"We  might  even  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Christian  name  of  the  to- 
tality of  Experience,  a  new  actuality  created  by  the  abolition  of 
the  primordial  Being,  whose  death  inaugurates  a  new  humanity 
Uberated  from  all  transcendent  norms  and  meaning."8o 

5.  Conclusion.  What  shall  we  conclude  from  all  this? 
From  our  subsection  C.4  on  "the  death  of  God,"  as  from  our  whole 
section  C  on  all  the  many  theological  difficulties  which  so  ineluctably 
flow  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
the  hypostatic  union  of  those  two  natures,  etc.  etc.,  it  would  seem 
that— like  the  Ptolemaic  cosmology— such  an  inherited  mythologico- 
metaphysical  Christology  can  simply  no  longer  be  rescued  from 
collapse.  Consequently  it  seems  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  face  up 
to  the  situation,  to  "cut  our  losses,"  to  set  out  bravely  and  frankly, 
first  simply  to  uncover  and  expose  the  unsalvageable  mythico- 
metaphysical  nature  of  the  inherited  Christology,  and  then  to  look 
around  and  find— or  else  construct  for  ourselves— the  most  promising 
replacement  for  that  ancient  Christology  that  we  can  possibly  find 
or  construct.  It  is  to  such  a  double  task— first  of  demythologizing  and 
"de-metaphysicizing"  the  ancient  inherited  Christology,  and  secondly 
of  putting  in  its  place  the  real,  the  true,  the  truly  historical  Jesus— 
that  we  now  turn. 

Roman  Catholic  churchmen  as  Giovanni  Perrone  and  Pope  Pius  IX,  on  whom 
see  subsection  IV.D.2  above. 
79/bid.,  p.  72. 
80/hid.p.  73. 
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D.  Some  Attempts  to  Demythologize  and  "De- 
metaphysicize"  the  Traditional  Christology: 

In  section  B  above  we  saw  how  the  Church  Fathers  took  the 
New  Testament's  Uterally  meant  and  thus  mythological  statements 
about  the  Trinity  and  about  the  pre-existence  and  incarnation  of  the 
eternal  divine  Christ  Jesus  (Phil.  2:5-8)  the  Son  (Hebr.  1:1-9)  and 
Word  (John  1:1-18)  of  God,  and  thereupon  erected  the  metaphysical 
theology  and  Christology  expressed  in  the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed,  the  Chalcedonian  Definition,  and  the  doctrines  of  ditheletism 
(viz.  that  Jesus  Christ  had  two  wills)  and  of  an-  and  en-hypostasia. 
And  in  section  C,  we  have  seen  the  successive  well-nigh  fatal  aporetic 
dilemmas  into  which  its  inherited  two-nature  Christology  has  pushed 
the  church,  right  down  through  the  centuries  to  and  including  the 
"death-of-God"  theology  of  the  1960s. 

But  before  turning  to  attempts  by  Reimarus  and  others  in  the 
modem  era  to  demythologize  and  "de-metaphysicize"  the  "high" 
Christology  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Church  Fathers,  let  us  take 
just  a  moment  to  ask  about  the  general  conditions  under  which 
such  a  "high"  Christology  could  have  come  into  being  in  the  first 
place.  With  regard  to  the  Church  Fathers,  we  have  already  noted 
George  Lindbeck's  helpful  enumeration  of  the  three  principles  at 
work  in  the  formation  of  their  Christology:  viz.  monotheism,  the 
historicity  of  Jesus,  and— most  important  for  us  here— "Christological 
maximaUsm." 

With  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  perhaps  the  following  may 
be  said:  When  Proverbs  8  (late  6th/early  5th  cent.  B.C.)  described 
Wisdom  as  the  Lead's  first-bom  daughter  whom  He  got  as  the  begin- 
ning of  His  way  (Prov.  8:22),8i  vve  may  plausibly  doubt  whether  the 
author  of  that  passage— good  monotheistic  Yahwist  that  he  was— 
meant  any  of  his  mytho-poetic  language  Uterally.  But  in  the  decades 
intervening  between  the  writing  of  this  passage  and  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  just  as  in  the  Hellenistic  world  there  intervened  that  spiritual 
and  intellectual  "failure  of  nerve"  or  "escape  from  freedom,"  that  de- 
secularization  and  remythologization  of  thought  so  masterfully  de- 
scribed by  Gilbert  Murrays^  and  his  student  E.  R.  Dodds,83  so  in  the 
Jewish  spirit  of  the  same  era  there  occurred  a  similar  break.   Politi- 


8iThe  enigmatic  Hebrew  verb  qanahl  here  translate  as  "get." 

82Gilbert  Murray,   Five  Stages  of  Greek  Religion  (Boston:  Beacon   Press;   New 

York:  Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1955),  chap.  IV  "The  Failure  of  Nerve." 

83e  R.  Dodds,  The  Greeks  and  the  Irrational  (Berkeley  etc.:  Univ.  of  California 

Press,   1951,  repr.   1971),  chap.  VIII    "The  Fear  of  Freedom"  (apparently   the 

English  title  of  Erich  Fromm's  Escape  from  Freedom). 
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cally,  it  was  a  break  precipitated  primarily— so  it  would  seem— by  the 
depradations  of  Antiochus  IV  "Epiphanes"  (ruled  175-164  B.C.)  and 
the  religious  and  nationalist  Maccabean  reaction  thereto  in  the  form 
of  a  rebellion  ultimately  successful  in  throwing  off  the  Seleucid  yoke 
and  establishing  an  independent  if  short-lived  Jewish  state.  Literar- 
ily  and  intellectually,  if  before  the  Maccabean  revolt  (166-160  B.C.), 
Jewish  wisdom  Uterature  was  characterized  by  the  internationalist 
and  often  saturnine  worldliness  of  Job,  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  the 
very  different  temper  of  the  Maccabean  and  subsequent  period  is 
best  indicated  perhaps  by  the  overheated  nationalism  and  apocalyp- 
ticism of  such  writings  as  the  apocalyptic  visions  of  the  book  of 
Daniel.8'*  In  the  context  of  such  spiritual  developments  and  of 
Israel's  historical  travails  over  the  next  200  years,  then,  one  is  not 
surprised  by  such  phenomena  as  the  separatist  formation  of  the 
Qpmran  community,  the  Jewish  "politics  of  holiness"  described  by 
Marcus  Borg,s5  the  fantastic  apocalypticism  found  both  outside  and 
within  the  New  Testament,  and  the  ultimate  catastrophe  of  the 
Jewish-Roman  War  of  66-70  AD.^^ 

Given  the  naturalness,  then,  of  that  fantastic  apocalypticism 
and  other  mythological  imagery  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistic 
contexts  of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New  Testament 
itself,  it  was  perhaps  just  as  naturally  only  a  question  of  time  until 
much  later  writers,  working  in  the  very  different  and  militantly 
secularizing  context  of  Enlightenment  and  post-EnUghtenment 
Europe,  would  undertake  to  demythologize  and  "de-metaphysicize" 
the  Christology  which  so  many  even  then  still  regarded  as  the  linch- 
pin of  the  inherited  theology.  It  is  to  some  major  examples  of  such 
imdertakings  that  we  now  tum.87 


84The  traditional  tales  of  Dan.  1-6  are  dated  to  the  3rd  century  B.C.;  the  apoca- 
lyptic visions  of  Dan.  7-12  to  168-164  B.C. 

SSMarcus  J.  Borg,  Jesus;  A  New  Vision  (01987;  HarperSanFrancisco,  1991),  pp. 
86-9.3  et  passim  (see  Subject  Index  s.v.  "Politics:  of  Holiness").  See  more  re- 
cently N.T.Wright,  The  New  Testament  and  the  People  of  God  (SPCK,  Fortress, 
©1992)  and  Jesus  and  the  Victory  of  God  (Fortress,  ©1996),  as  well  as  the  works 
of  Ben  F.  Meyer,  Ed.  P.  Sanders  and  many  others  upon  whom  Wright  builds 
there. 

86is  it  too  far-fetched  to  find  modem  analogues  in  the  excesses  of  Iran  and 
other  Islamic  states  since  1979? 

87This  subsection  D  by  no  means  aims  at  completeness.  For  example,  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  examine  Donald  M.  BailUe,  God  Was  In  Christ  (2nd  ed.  1954),  John 
Macquarrie's  works  on  demytholigizing  and  existentialist  theology;  David 
Cairns,  A  Gospel  Without  Myth?  (1960);  Schubert  Ogden,  Christ  Without  Myth 
(1961);  or  any  of  the  very  many  other  works  stimulated  by  Bultmann's  1941 
essay.  At  the  closely  related  "quest  for  the  historical  Jesus"  we  shall  look  in 
section  E  below. 
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1.  H.  S.  Reimarus  (1694-1768).  In  his  magnificent 
survey  of  the  18  th-  and  19th-century  liberal  Protestant  Quest  of  the 
Historical  Jesus,^^  Albert  Schweitzer  begins  his  story  with  the  Ger- 
man skeptic  H.S. Reimarus  whose  "Wolfenbiittel  Fragments"  were 
edited  and  published  posthumously  by  that  arch-representative  of 
the  Enlightenment,  G.E.Lessing.  As  N.T.Wright  helpfully  summarizes 
the  result: 

"...  A  little  over  two  himdred  years  ago,  the  German 
sceptic  H.  S.  Reimarus  (1694-1768)  declared  that  if  we  were  to 
ask  serious  historical  questions  about  Jesus,  we  would  discover 
that  Christianity  was  based  on  a  mistake.  Jesus  was  not  a  'di- 
vine' figure;  he  was  a  Jewish  revolutionary,  who  died  a  failure. 
His  disciples  stole  his  body;  then  they  wrote  stories  about  him 
which  made  him  out  to  be  the  great  redeemer,  expected  by  the 
Jews,  who  would  appear  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  bring  the 
world  to  an  end.  That  didn't  happen,  either;  but  their  early 
beUef  was  adapted,  not  least  by  Paul,  into  forms  which  enabled 
it  to  spread  throughout  the  gullible  ancient  world.  We  today, 
said  Reimarus,  can  see  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  tissue  of 
lies.''89 

2.  David  Friedrich  Strauss  (1808-1874).  Again,  in  N. 
T.  Wright's  summary  words: 

"The  first  hundred  years  or  so  of  the  'quest',  covering 
basically  the  nineteenth  century,  consisted  largely  of  attacks  on 
orthodoxy  by  sceptics,  and  replies  from  the  orthodox  side.  The 
greatest  of  the  nineteenth-century  sceptics  was  David  Friedrich 
Strauss  (whose  book,  interestingly  enough,  was  translated  into 
English  by  the  novelist  George  Eliot).  Strauss  (1808-74)  ampli- 
fied Reimarus'  scepticism,  arguing  that  most  of  the  stories  the 
gospels  told,  particularly  the  'miracles',  were  simply  untrue. 
They  were  'myths'.  By  this  problematic  word  Strauss  meant  (a) 
that  they  didn't  actually  happen  and  (b)  that  they  were  projec- 
tions, on  to  the  screen  of  a  fictitious  'past',  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
early  church.  Since,  for  Strauss,  the  faith  that  really  mattered 
had  nothing  much  to  do  with  history,  he  thought  that  Christi- 
anity in  some  form  or  other  could  be  rescued  from  the  debacle 
brought  about  by  his  straightforward  denial  of  the  'miraculous'. 


88Albert    Schweitzer,    Von   Reimarus    zu  Wrede:  Geschichte    der  Leben-Jesu- 
horschung  {1906);  ET.  '/Tie  C^est  of  the  Historical  yesus  (1910), 
s^N.r.Wright,    Who  Was  Jesus?  (London:    SPCK,    1992;   Grand    Rapids,    Mich.: 
Eerdmans,  1993),  p.  2. 
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None  the  less,  Strauss*  work  was  felt  as  a  threat  by  many  ordi- 
nary Christians.  "'^0 
What  Wright  does  not  tell  us  here  is  that:  (i)  Whereas  earlier  skeptics 
had  put  forth  such  rationalistic  arguments  as  that  Jesus  and  Peter 
really  walked  on  rocks  submerged  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  that  the  4000 
or  5000  whom  Jesus  supposedly  "fed"  really  had  picnic  lunches  hid- 
den in  the  folds  of  their  garments,  etc.  etc.,  D.  F.  Strauss  radically 
changed  the  terms  of  the  whole  debate  by  characterizing  the  whole 
Jesus-story  as  what  he  called  "myth."  (ii)  As  a  good  Hegelian,  Strauss 
denied  the  absolute  uniqueness  of  Jesus  by  declaring  that  it  was  "by 
no  means  the  way  in  which  the  Idea  realizes  itself,  pouring  out  its 
whole  abundance  upon  one  example"— whether  Jesus  or  anyone  else 
—"and  begrudging  itself  to  all  others."^!  (iii)  For  the  affront  caused 
especially  by  the  first  and  most  radical  edition  of  his  Life  of  Jesus 
(1835-36),  all  academic  posts  and  pulpits  were  thenceforth  forever 
closed  to  Strauss  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

3.  Rudolf  Bultmann  (1884-1976).  The  proposal  to  de- 
mythologize  the  New  Testament  made  in  1941*^2  by  the  German 
Lutheran  New  Testament  scholar  Rudolf  Bultmann  has  become  so 
notorious  that  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it  in  any  great 
detail.  Basically,  Bultmann's  proposal  is  the  following: 

a.  As  a  document  of  its  place  and  time,  the  New 
Testament  presupposes  and  embodies  a  mythical  world- view 
including  a  three-storey  cosmology  (heaven,  earth,  hell);  the  super- 
natural constantly  encroaching  on  the  natural  world,  and  specifically: 
Jesus  being  bom  of  a  virgin;  angels  and  demons  active  in  the  world; 
God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  repeatedly  interfering  in  history;  not  only 
God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  but  Jesus  and  his  disciples  often  performing 
miracles;  Jesus  bodily  being  raised  from  the  dead,  passing  through 


"^Ibid.,  p.  3. 

9iD.  F.  Strauss,  Lehen  Jesu  (1835-36);  ET.  by  George  Hiot,  The  Ufe  of  Jesus  ; 
final  section.  -  In  his  From  Rousseau  to  Ritschl  (London:  SCM,  ©1959;  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.),  pp.  382ff.  (q.v.),  Karl  Barth  quotes  and  discusses  the 
whole  key  passage:  "If  reality  is  ascribed  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  divine  and 
human  nature,  is  this  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  must  once  have  become  real  i  n 
one  individual,  as  it  was  never  again  either  before  or  since?  This  is  by  no 
means  the  way  in  which  the  Idea  realizes  itself,  pouring  out  its  whole  abun- 
dance upon  one  example  and  begrudging  itself  to  all  others.  Rather,  it  likes  to 
unfold  its  wealth  in  a  diversity  of  examples  which  complement  each  other,  i  n 
the  interchange  of  individualities  one  in  decline,  the  other  rising." 
92Rudolf  Bultmann,  "New  Testament  and  Mythology"  (1941)  in  R.Bulimann  et 
al.,  Kerygma  and  Myth:  A  Theological  Debate  (London:  SPCK,  1953;  New  York: 
Harper  Torchbooks,  1961). 
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closed   doors,    appearing    and    disappearing    before    the    disciples, 
ascending  into  heaven,  etc.  etc. 

b.  But  modem  man,  who  not  only  has  learned 
something  of  modem  science,  but  daily  enjoys  and  takes  for  granted 
its  most  advanced  technological  fruits,  simply  cannot  any  longer 
believe  all  the  supernatural  machinery  so  taken  for  granted  by  the 
New  Testament  actors  and  writers.  Further,  the  preacher's  request 
that  he  believe  all  these  supernatural  machinations,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  offends  modem  man's  understanding 
that  he  can  simply  no  longer  hear  the  real  message  of  the  gospel:  a 
gospel  which,  despite  what  the  preacher  says,  has  no  necessary  or 
inner  connection  with  all  the  supematuralistic  thought-forms  in 
which  the  New  Testament  writers  clothed  it. 

c.  Consequently,  in  order  that  modem  man  may 
hear  the  real  message  of  the  gospel,  complete  with  the  genuine 
"scandal"  which  that  gospel  entails  for  all  natural  men  everywhere,  it 
is  necessary  to  rid  that  message  of  the  unnecessary  intellectual 
"scandal"  provoked  by  the  New  Testament's  outmoded  super- 
natiu*alistic  thought-forms.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by  "demytho- 
logizing"  the  New  Testament's  essential  message,  viz.  by  divesting  it 
of  its  mythological  thought-forms,  and  by  translating  that  essential 
message  into  thought-forms  which  are  comprehensible  and  acces- 
sible to  modem  men. 

For  many,  of  course,  when  they  first  heard  of  Bultmann's  "de- 
mythologizing"  program,  they  foxmd  it  much  more  "scandalous"  than 
anything  in  the  New  Testament.  For  Bultmann  rejected,  not  only  the 
virgin  birth,  angels,  demons,  and  the  three-story  universe  (notions 
largely  already  laid  to  rest  by  modem  science),  but  e.g.  any  such 
notion  as  that  "the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children" 
(one  of  the  few  things  we  can  learn  from  history),  any  notion  of  God 
acting  at  all  in  history,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  Jesus  being  resurrec- 
ted even  as  a  "spiritual  body"  (I  Cor.  15:44).  Yet  when  one  finds  so 
sophisticated  a  theologian  as  Karl  Barth,  e.g.,  rejecting  Pseudo- 
Dionysius'  and  Thomas  Aquinas'  philosophical  angelologies,  only  to 
insist  that  we  must  swallow  the  biblical  angelology  hook,  line  and 
sinker,93  one  begins  to  see  that  there  is  after  all  a  very  honorable  and 


93Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  Ul/ 3  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.Clark,  1960),  §51  "The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  Ambassadors  of  God  and  their  Opponents."  See  esp.  pp. 
515-519  where  Barth  simply  rejects  the  notion  that  angels  may  have  existed 
and  functioned  in  biblical  times,  but  no  longer  do  so  today:  they  did  then,  he 
says,  consequently  they  do  so  now!  Cf.  John  L  Smith,  "The  Significance  of 
Karl  Earth's  Thought  for  the  Relation  Between  Philosophy  and  Theology"  in 
Union  Seminary  Qiiarterly  Review,  vol.  28  no.  1  (Fall   1972:  "Karl   Barth   Col- 
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necessary  place  for  "demythologization"  in  even  the  soberest  of 
modem  theologies.*^-^ 

4.  John  A.  T.  Robinson,  The  Human  Face  of  God. 
According  to  Auguste  Comte,  the  father  of  modem  "positivism,"  all 
our  knowledge  passes  through  three  stages  of  development:  the 
"theological"  or  mythological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  "positive"  or 
scientific.95  if  Rudolf  Bultmann  was  right,  much  of  the  Bible  belongs 
to  the  mythological  era.  Most  of  Western  philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  least  until  the  analytical  revolt  around  1900,"^^  would  seem 
to  belong  to  Comte's  "metaphysical"  era.  One  of  the  Church  Fathers' 
mistakes  was  that  they  did  not  recognize  the  mythopoetic  nature  of 
much  of  the  Bible,  but  took  many  of  its  statements  literally  as  meta- 
physical propositions,^^  and— applying  Greek  philosophy  thereto- 
erected  thereupon  an  impressive  dogmatico-metaphysical  edifice:  an 
edifice  which  indeed  still  looks  habitable,  but  which  should  long  since 


loquium"),  pp.  15-30  (with  "Response"  by  Robert  W.  Jenson,  pp.  31-34),  esp. 
Smith's  pp.  23-24  "On  Angels."  Gabriel  Fackre's  article  "Angels  Heard  and 
Demons  Seen"  {Theology  Today,  vol.  51,  no.  3  [Oct.  1994],  pp.345-358)  still  does 
not  dissuade  us  of  the  need  to  demythologize. 

^"^On  Bultmann's  hermeneutics,  see  our  section  VII. E  above.  —  This  might  seem 
an  appropriate  place  to  discuss  such  works  as  Donald  M.Baillie,  God  Was  In 
Christ:  An  Essay  on  Incarnation  and  Atonement  (London:  Faber  &  Faber;  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  2nd  ed.  with  "Appendix  to  Chaps.  II  and  III," 
Scribner's,  1954);  John  Macquarrie,  An  Existentialist  Theology:  a  comparison 
of  Heidegger  and  Bultmann  (London:  SCM,  1955)  and  The  Scope  of  Demytholo- 
gizing {London:  SCM,  1960);  David  Cairns,  A  Gospel  Without  Myth?  Bultmann's 
Challenge  to  the  Preacher  {SCM,  1960);  Schuben  Ogden,  Christ  Without  Myth 
(New  York:  Harper  &Row,  1961);  and  John  Mclntyre,  The  Shape  of  Christology 
(OSCM  Press,  1966;  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1966),  as  proposing— in  one 
way  or  another— both  to  "demythologize"  or  otherwise  dismantle  the  old  high 
Christology  and  to  replace  it  with  a  more  "historical"  or  at  least  more  human 
Jesus.  Yet  as  this  chap.  IX  is  already  the  longest  in  our  book,  perhaps  it  will 
suffice  merely  to  refer  the  reader  to  these  important  works. 
95See  Harald  Hoffding,  A  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  (Macmillan,  1900; 
Dover,  1955),  vol.  II  pp.  330-339.  -  On  the  German  notion  of  the  supersession  of 
metaphysical  by  historical  thinking  and  esp.  theology,  see  e.g.  Ernst 
Troeltsch,  "Historical  and  Dogmatic  Method  in  Theology"  (1898)  in  his  Religion 
in  History  (T&T  Clark,  Fortress  Press,  ©1991);  Friedric'h  Gogarten,  Demytholo- 
gising  and  History  {London:  SCM  Press,  1955),  esp.  pp.  34f.;  Wilhelm  Kamlah, 
"Gibt  es  wirklich  die  Entscheidung  zwischen  geschichtlichem  und  meta- 
physischem  Denken?"  in  Evangelische  Theologie,  1954,  pp.  171ff. 
^^We  mean  the  revolt  against  metaphysics  and  inauguration  of  the  "age  of 
analysis"  associated  with  such  as  Bertrand  Russell  and  G.EMoore. 
^^More  correctly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Church  Fathers  allegorized  and/or 
"metaphysicized"  biblical  passages  as  it  suited  their  theological  needs  and 
purposes.  Today  one  hopes  that  we  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  widely 
varying  genres  and  intents  of  the  quite  various  biblical  texts  and  authors. 
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have  been  condemned  as  theologically  unsafe.  As  both  the  mytho- 
logical and  the  metaphysical  world-views  are  no  longer  viable,  then, 
Comte  proposed  to  replace  them  with  a  positivistic  scientific  regime— 
of  which  he  himself  would  be  high  priest!  Modem  theologians  have 
taken  a  different  approach.  Using  but  hoping  not  to  be  used  or  ruled 
by  science  or  scientism,  they  have  proposed  to  "demythologize"  and 
"de-metaphysicize"  the  mythological  and  the  metaphysical  theolo- 
gies of  the  past  (and  their  accompanying  world-views),  and  to  put  in 
their  place  a  more  modest  theology  which  both  justly  interprets  the 
ancient  literary  genres,  and  is  compatible  with  the  best  we  have  to- 
day of  existential  and  other  humanisms,  of  science,  of  the  arts  and 
humanities,  and  of  our  now  more  secular  world-view  in  general. 

Something  along  this  line  is  what  Bishop  John  A.  T.  Robinson 
proposes  in  his  book  The  Human  Face  of  Gbd.^^  of  course  Robert 
Jenson'3'3  faults  him  severely  for  just  such  a  positivist  cliche,  and  him- 
self holds  firmly  to  the  Christological  metaphysics  of  the  Chalce- 
donian  hypostatic  union  (of  both  human  and  divine  natures  in  the 
one  hypostasis  of  Jesus  Christ)  loo  and  of  its  apparendy  imavoidable 
corollaries  of  an-  and  en-hypostasia.^^^  More  specifically,  Jenson  at- 
tributes Robinson's  difficulty  with  those  doctrines  to  Robinson's  un- 
critical acceptance  of  philosophical  notions  of  God  and  man.  Thus 

"Robinson  has  not  supposed  that  God  or  man  need  any  inter- 
preting.   Instead,  he  assumes  that  he,  of  course  and  like  all 
good  religious  folk,  already  in  any  case  knows  what  God  means 
and  so  also  what  man  means." 
As  for  God,  says  Jenson, 

"Robinson  shares  with  the  [Church]  fathers  the  very  sort  of 
assumption  that  caused  them  all  the  trinitarian  and  christo- 
logical trouble  in  the  first  place;  *Qf  course,'  said  the  fathers, 
'God  is  impassible—everyone  has  to  acknowledge  that,  even 
followers  of  a  crucified  Lord;' . . ." 
"As  for  man,"  says  Jenson, 

"Robinson's  entire  discussion  of  Jesus'  'true  humanity'  proceeds 
on  the  conviction  that  we  of  course  know  what  we  are  and 
have  to  be  sure  to  attribute  this  all  to  Jesus  . . ." 
Given  these  two  "self-evidencies"  {sic),  concludes  Jenson, 


^^Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1973. 

^Robert  W.  Jenson,  "RadicalisTn  in  a  Sheltered  Religious  Situation"  in  Inter- 
pretation 28  (Oct.  1974),  pp.  467-470.  a  hostile  review  of  Robinson's  book, 
looj^ee  above,  subsection  B.2.e. 
^O'See  above,  subsection  C.2.b. 
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"Robinson  . . .  correctly  perceives  that  that  God  about  whom  he 
'of  course'  knows  so  much  cannot  be  hypostatically  one  with  a 
man." 
For  Jenson,  on  the  other  hand, 

"the  doctrine  of  the  hypostatic  union  instructs  us  to  interpret 
*God'  by  the  particular  narrative  about  the  individual  temporal 
entity  Jesus,  and  to  interpret  'man'  by  the  particular  God- 
discourse  that  results  . . ."  ^o^ 
Thus,  instead  of  Robinson's  "ultimate,  incommunicable,  ineffable"  but 
in  any  case  impassible  God,  Jenson  confesses  the  very  passible  God 
whom  "we  cannot  draw  too  deeply  into  the  flesh"  (Luther)  and  who 
thus  indeed  on  Golgotha  becomes  "the  crucified  God"  (Moltmann). 

How  are  we  to  evaluate  all  this?  The  following  considerations 
seem  in  order.  It  goes  without  saying  that  God— being  all-powerful— 
could  have  united  himself  hypostatically  with  the  man  Jesus.  And 
of  course  God  himself  could  have  been  crucified  on  Golgotha. i^^  But 
God— being  all-powerful— could  just  as  easily  have  "united"  himself 
with  Jesus,  or  with  anyone  else,  or  with  no-one  at  all,  in  all  the  ways 
that  all  the  christological  heretics  have  proposed  during  2000  years 
of  christological  speculation.  But  as  Aristotle  said,  one  must  not  de- 
mand of  any  given  discipline  more  precision  than  it  allows. lo-*  And  as 
theology— and  especially  a  historical  theology  like  our  own— is  not  a 
science,  it  does  not  allow  of  "must"  and  "must  not,"  but  only  of  what 
is  more  or  less  probable.  For  in  his  famous  1898  essay  on  "Histori- 
cal and  Dogmatic  Method  in  Theology,"  io5  Ernst  Troeltsch  set  up  as 
ruling  principles  of  historical  study  not  only  "the  interaction  of  all 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  civilization"  and  "the  omnipotence  of 
analogy"  but  also  the  principle  of  probability.'^^  as  he  says, 

"in  the  realm  of  history  there  are  only  judgements  of  proba- 
bility, varying  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree, .  .  .  conse- 
quently an  estimate  must  be  made  of  the  degree  of  probability 
attaching  to  any  tradition." 


'O^All  quotations  are  from  Jenson,  op.  cit.,  p.  469. 

103  Although  we  remember  that,  for  Karl  Barth,  the  one  thing  God  cannot  do 
is  cease  to  be  God 
I04ys/icomachean  Ffhicsl.iii. 

lO^Ernst  Troehsch,  "liber  historische  und  dogmatische  Methode  in  der  Theolo- 
gie"  (1898)  in  his  Gesamme/te  Schriften  11.729-753.  ET.  "1.  Historical  and  Dog- 
matic Method  in  Theology"  in  his  Religion  in  History  (Minneapolis,  Minn.: 
Fortress  Press,  1991);  quotations  are  from  pp.  13-14. 

'^Insofar  as  probability  is  a  function  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  subjective;  but 
insofar  as  our  knowledge  is  a  function  of  the  real  world,  it  is  also  objective. 
Recently,  however,  quantum  physics  would  seem  to  predicate  probability  not 
just  of  our  knowledge  but  of  the  physical  world  independent  of  our  knowledge. 
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Indeed,  these  two  principles  of  analogy  and  probability  work  quite 
well  together.  Thus,  by  analogy  with  observed  historical  phenome- 
na including  the  popular  formation  of  legends,  sagas  and  myths,  ^o^ 
we  now  know  e.g.  that  it  is  historically  more  probable  that  certain 
legends  grew  up  in  reUgious  commimities  than  that  the  axe  head  ac- 
tually floated,  108  or  that  Peter  actually  walked  on  the  water,  lo^  or 
that  dogs  and  suckling  infants  spoke  and  Simon  Magus  flew  over 
Rome,  110  or  that  a  certain  medieval  Irish  saint  actually  sailed  away  in 
a  stone  boat  and  preached  to  the  penguins.m  So  Ukewise  for  us  to- 
day: the  very  fact  that  ancient  world-views  allowed  for  and  even  ex- 
pected the  divine  to  incarnate  itself  in  a  human  being,  1 12  but  that  we 
today  no  longer  share  those  world-views,  makes  it  more  probable 
for  us  113  that  such  purported  incarnations  are  products  of  those 
world-views  than  of  what  actually  happened. n^  In  sum,  it  is  for 
such  reasons  that,  although  we  cannot  prove  it,  yet  we  regard  our 
own  chosen  path— viz.  that  of  demythologizing  and  "de-metaphysi- 
dzing"  the  ancient  Christologies  and  searching  instead  for  the  histori- 
cal Jesus— as  the  path  of  greater  probability  than  that  of  further 
elaborating  a  theology  of  hypostatic  union  and/or  "the  crucified 
God"  115  Perhaps  we  may  illustrate  this  point  even  further  by  turn- 
ing now  to: 

5.  My  Own  Work  in  Christology.  In  this  subsection 
the  author  must  crave  the  reader's  indulgence  for  what  may  seem  an 
overly  autobiographical  exposition.    But— if  the  reader  may  further 


lO^This  is  the  second  use  of  analogy  proposed  by  W.  Pannenberg  in  his  essay 

referred  to  above  (§A.2.a  and  n.  8).  -  On  legends,  sagas,  myths  etc.  see  e.g. 

Charles  Dickinson,  "What  is  Myth?"   in  Encounter  vol.  43  (Spring    1982),  pp. 

265-271. 

108II  Kings  6:5-7. 

lO^^Matt.  14:28-31. 

1 10  >\cts  of  Peter,  §§9,  12,  15,  32(3). 

iiiAnatole  France,  L'ile  des  pingouins  (1907). 

ii^That  the  divine  appears  on  earth  in  human  form  is  a  conception  which  ap- 

pjears  in  archaic   religions   around  the  world.     As  late  as   1945  the  Japanese 

Emperor  was  required  formally  to  renounce  his  divinity. 

ii^See  our  note  just  above  on  probability. 

iiMgain,  Troeltsch:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  application  of  historical  criticism  to 

religious  tradition  must  result  in  a  profound  change  in  one's  inward  attitude  to 

it  and  in  one's  understanding  of  it.    Indeed,  such  a  change  has  actually  taken 

place"  (ibid.). 

ii-'^A  personal  note:  when  I  completed  my  dissertation  (described  just  below)  in 

1973,  my  revered  teacher  Markus  Barth  expressed  great  disappointment  with 

it,  wishing  instead  that  I  had  done  something  like  J.  Moltmann's  The  Crucified 

God.    Perhaps  these  paragraphs  may  indicate  why  that  was  for  me  "the  road 

not  taken." 
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forgive  the  author  such  an  unequal  comparison— just  as  the  "Copemi- 
can  Revolution"  became  Thomas  S.  Kuhn's  paradigm  for  The  Structure 
of  Scientific  Revolutions,^  ^^  so  the  collapse  in  my  own  theological 
thinking  of  the  traditional,  orthodox,  Barthian  high  Christology  has 
become  my  own  paradigm  for  "the  dialectical  development  of  doc- 
trine."!!'  For  just  as  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  could  continue  to  save 
the  heavenly  appearances  only  by  an  increasingly  cumbersome  pro- 
liferation of  epicycles,  until  the  Copemican  revolution  swept  the 
whole  Ptolemaic  system  away  by  what  was  for  many  an  unthinkably 
radical  "paradigm  shift":  so  Ukewise,  if  theology— like  science— cannot 
expose  itself  to  the  possibility  and  sometimes  the  necessity  of  a  revo- 
lution in  its  thinking  as  radical  as  the  Copemican  Revolution  in 
astronomy  and  cosmology,  it  cannot  really  progress  or  develop  but 
can  produce  at  best  only  a  specious  proliferation  of  moves  in  a  fruit- 
less "glass  bead  game." 

As  we  have  already  seen  in  subsection  B.2.a  above,  there  are 
indeed  at  least  three  important  doctrines  or  implications  of  the  tra- 
ditional high  Christology  which  are  already  more  or  less  present  even 
in  the  New  Testament.  They  are:  the  Incarnation,  die  pre-existence 
of  Christ,  and  the  Trinity. ^  is 

a-  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by 
1970  I  had  ah-eady  found  inescapable  the  conclusion  that— to  quote 
from  section  B.3.C  above— in  Christian  systematic  theology,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  stands  or  falls  with  whatever  sense  (or  non- 
sense) it  makes  to  say  that  "Jesus  is  the  son  of  God."  Only  later,  how- 
ever, did  I  come  to  realize  that,  as  Joachim  Jeremias  says,  Jesus  had 


1162nd,  enlarged  ed.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1970. 
ii7it  has  been  noted  that  T.Kuhn  uses  the  word  "paradigm"  to  refer  both  to  a 
scientific  Weltbild  or  "world-picture"  (in  his  instance  a  cosmology,  whether 
Ptolemaic  or  Copemican)  and  to  a  paradigmatic  shift  from  one  Weltbild  to 
another  (in  his  instance,  the  "Copemican  revolution").  So  likewise  for  my- 
self, the  collapse  of  my  inherited  high  Christology  became  my  own  paradigm 
of  a  shift  from  one  christological  paradigm  to  another,  and  so  more  broadly  of 
how  all  "doctrine"  must  "develop."  What  the  new  Christological  paradigm  will 
be,  we  will  try  to  set  forth  in  section  E  below  on  "The  Historical  Jesus." 
iiSSome  would  want  to  sum  up  these  three  doctrines  by  saying  simply  that  "God 
is  Jesus"  or  "Jesus  is  God."  Thus  Jerome  Schniewind's  second  thesis  in  reply  to 
R.Bultmann's  demvthologizing  proposal:  "The  Christian  answer  is,  in  W.  Herr- 
mann's phrase,  'God  is  Jesus'  (Col.  1:15;  John  14:9  [cf.  John  1:1]).  Bultmann 
would  agree  in  principle"  {Kerygma  and  Myth,  p.  47).  Whatever  Herrmann  or 
Schniewind  may  have  meant  by  such  an  assertion,  or  whether  Bultmann 
would  have  agreed  with  it,  the  tendency  of  Church  tradition  has  been  to  take  it 
literally  (thus,  in  our  opinion,  mythologizing  it)  and  to  explain  it  meta- 
physically. It  is  just  that  tradition  which  we  are  here  trying  to  demytholo- 
gize  and  de-metaphysicize. 
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introduced  a  relative  novum  into  Judaeo-Christian  theology  by  using 
—and  teaching  his  disciples  to  use— Abba/ "Father!"  as  his,  their  and 
our  primary  appellation  of  God;^^^  yet  that,  as  most  language  com- 
munities the  world  over  use  the  word  "father"  or  its  equivalent  pri- 
marily—and, in  the  literal  sense,  only— to  mean  "male  biological 
parent,"  and  as  no  one  conceives  of  God  Uterally  as  a  "male  biological 
parent,"  consequently  to  call  God  "Father"  can  only  be  to  use  a  meta- 
phor or— more  precisely— a  theological  model  by  which  to  under- 
stand God;  1^0  and  finally  that,  although— as  Frederick  Ferre  notes- 
Christian  believers  generally  hold  on  to  their  models  more  tena- 
ciously than  scientists  do,  yet— as  Gordon  Kaufman  saysi^i— such 
theological  models  and  concepts  are  ultimately  our  very  own  to  ac- 
cept or  reject,  to  modify  and  remold  as  we  in  our  confessional  and 
constructive  theologizing  see  fit. 

b.  With  regard  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  in 
one  form  or  another,  we  have  already  noted  Robert  Hamerton-Kelly's 
demonstration  that  such  a  conception  is  implicit  or  explicit  through- 
out the  New  Testament.  My  own  dissertation— Pre-existei2ce,  Resur- 
rection, and  Recapitulation^^^— first  examined  Karl  Earth's  appropria- 
tion of  Athanasius'  notions  of  the  Xx>yo5  oaapKog  and  Xoyog  evoapKoc;  as 
Verbum  Incamandum  and  Verbum  Incamatum  or  simply  as  Incar- 
nandus  and  Incamatus;  then  Wolfhart  Pannenberg's  attempt— by 
means  of  the  "Christology  from  below"  of  his  Jesus— God  and  Manias— 
to  save  the  doctrines  of  pre-existence  and  Incarnation  by  his  curious 
notion  that  in  the  resurrection  Jesus  "retroactively"  became  the  eter- 
nal (and  thus  also  pre-existent)  Son  of  God;  then  Robert  Hamerton- 
Kelly's  and  others'  descriptions  of  the  notion  of  pre-existence  in  the 
New  Testament;  and  finally  concluded  (with  Hamerton-Kelly)  that 


^i^Joachim  Jeremias,  "Abba"  in  his  Abba:  Studien  zur  neutestamentlichen 
Theologie  und  Zeitgeschichte  {Gotxingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1966),  pp. 
15-67. 

i^OAgain,  this  despite  Eph.  3:14-15,  where  the  word  jiax  pi  a— sometimes  trans- 
lated "fatherhood" — means  "family;  nation,  people";  viz.  "any  social  group 
claiming  descent  from  the  same  ancestor"  {La  Bible  de  Jerusalem,  ad  loc).  Cf. 
Acts  17:28. 

'^iQordon  Kaufman,  An  Fssay  in  Theological  Mer/iod  (Scholars  Press,  1975;  rev. 
ed.  1979),  esp.  chap.  I. 

I22subtitled  The  Pre-existence  of  Christ  in  Karl  Barth,  Wolfhart  Pannenberg, 
and  the  New  Testament  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Xerox  University  Microfilms, 
©1973).  The  "Resurrection  and  Recapitulation"  of  the  title  refer  to  my  attempt 
to  substitute  the  notion  of  the  "pre-existence"  of  Christ  with  a  reading  of 
Jesus'  New  Testament  "resurrection"  appearances  as  "recapitulating"  certain 
key  episodes  of  Jesus'  pre-liister  career:  transfiguration,  Mount  of  Olives,  last 
supper,  and — in  John — perhaps  even  the  miraculous  catch  offish. 
i^^Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1%8. 
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the  concept  of  pre-existence— for  all  that  it  was  implicit  or  explicit 
throughout  the  New  Testament— was  nevertheless  a  fundamentally 
mythological  notion,  and  accordingly  in  need  of  demythologiza- 
tion.124 

c.  With  regard  to  the  Incarnation,  all  of  the  above 
was  reconfirmed  for  me  only  a  few  years  later,  not  only  by  John  A.  T. 
Robinson's  book  The  Human  Face  of  God,^^^  but  by  the  whole  of  the 
so-called  "myth  of  God  incarnate"  debate.  As  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed Robinson's  book,  it  is  to  this  latter  "debate"  that  we  now  turn. 

6.  The  "Myth  of  God  Incarnate"  Debate.  Within  the 
space  of  two  years— 1977-1979— in  England  and  then  in  America, 
there  arose,  flourished,  and  only  apparently  died  down  what  became 
known  as  the  "myth  of  God  incarnate"  debate.  The  debate  takes  its 
name  from  the  book  which  launched  it:  The  Myth  of  God  hicamate,^-^ 
a  collection  of  essays  which  presented  key  arguments  for  abandoning 
the  old  orthodox  high-christological  dogma  of  the  Incarnation.  That 
volume  quickly  drew  a  conservative  riposte  in  the  form  of  The  Truth 
of  God  Incarnate,^^'  which  was— in  the  words  of  George  Lindbeck— 
the  reply  of  "premodem  orthodoxy"  to  the  "evangelical  neoliberal- 
ism"  of  The  Myth  of  God  Incarnate.  Two  years  later  followed  The 
Myth/Truth  of  God /ncamatei ^s— largely  on  the  ethical  implications 
of  the  "Myth  of  God  Incarnate"  debate— and  Incarnation  and  Myth: 
The  Debate  Continued.^^'^  Finally  Don  Cupitt,  in  The  Debate  About 
Christ, ^^^  laid  out  wiiy— in  view  of  the  whole  debate— it  was  indeed  no 
longer  possible  to  hold  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  two  complementary  works  published  in  1979  by  Don 
Cupitt  may— for  our  own  purposes  at  least— be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
turning  point  in  the  debate.    The  former.  The  Debate  About  Christ, 


i24curiously,  my  experience  was  that  the  more  I  studied  the  concept  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  and  understood  what  those  ancients  and  modems  who  held 
that  doctrine  meant  b\  it,  the  less  I  understood  how  such  a  doctrine  could  actu- 
ally be  true.  To  such  ancients  and  modems  I  felt  I  could  honestly  say— para- 
phrasing Plato's  Sophist  244a  (quoted  on  p.  HI  of  M.Heidegger's  Being  and 
Time) — "For  manifestly  you  have  long  been  aware  of  what  you  mean  when  you 
use  the  expression  'pre-existence.'  We,  however,  who  used  to  think  we  under- 
stood it,  have  now  become  perplexed. "  Truly,  in  such  questions,  Socratic  doubt 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

^25philadelphia:  Westminster,  1973;  see  our  subsection  D.4  just  above. 
i26Ed.  John  Hick;  Westminster,  1977. 

I27iii.  Michael  Green;  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerd- 
mans,  1977. 

i28Bd.  Durstan  R.  McDonald;  Wilton,  Conn.:  Morehouse-Barlow,  1979. 
i29gd  Michael  Goulder;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1979. 
i^OLondon:  SCM,  1979. 
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argues  for  the  impossibility  of  holding  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  latter,  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  of  God,^^^  first  briefly 
recapitulates  some  of  the  arguments  for  demythologizing  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation  etc.  Thus,  for  example— as  we  have  also  ar- 
gued here— perhaps  the  major  difficulty  with  traditional  orthodox 
incamational  Christology  is  that  "Orthodoxy  had  to  say  that  Jesus' 
humanity  was  'impersonal',"  i^^  presumably  in  the  doctrine  of  av- 
Djiootaoia.  Further,  'To  fulfill  his  uniting  function  [of  believers  with 
God],  he  [Jesus  Christ]  must  himself  be  [only]  one  person;  and  since 
this  union  is  a  divine  act,  that  person  must  be  a  divine  person,  the 
person  of  God's  co-equal,  co-eternal  Word"i33:  consequentiy,  inter 
aha,  the  doctrine  of  ev-ujtoaraaia.  But  what  Cupitt's  book  seems  to 
emphasize  most  strongly— and,  for  us,  most  interestingly  and  ex- 
citingly—is  a  call  for  a  renewed  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and  re- 
trieval of  his  message  for  us  today,  to  take  the  place  so  recently  re- 
vacated  by  the  now  demythologized  dogmatic  Christ.  It  is  to  such 
attempts  at  recovery  and  retrieval,  in  both  their  older  and  their 
newer  forms,  that  we  now  turn. 

E.  The  Historical  Jesus. i"*-*  If,  then,  one  can  no  longer  affirm 
the  traditional,  orthodox,  Alexandrian  high  Christology,  what  is  one  to 
put  in  its  place?  Since  1953, i^s  the  leading  candidate  seems  to  have 
become,  once  again,  the  historical  Jesus:  not  the  "historical  Jesus"  of 
the  19th  century's  pseudo-scientific  positivist  historiographers,  i^e  for 
whom  everything  unprovable  must  be  rejected;^^^  not  any  such  reas- 


i^^Guildford  &  London:  Lutterworth  Press,  ©1979. 
i^^Qp.  cit.  p.  77.  Cf.  Henri  de  Lubac's  article  cited  in  §C.2.f  above. 
i^^Cupitt,  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 

i^'^Towhat  follows,  cf.  D.M.Baillie,  God  Was  In  Christ  {op.  cit.),  chaps.  I-II. 
i^5"On  20  October  1953,  Professor  Ernst  Kasemann,  an  erstwhile  pupil  of  Bult- 
mann,  delivered  a  lecture  in  which  he  effectively  got  the  'quest'  going  again" 
(N.T.Wright,  Who  Was  Jesus?  [EeTdmans,  1992],  p.  8).  That  lecture  before  "old 
Marburgers"  (Bultmannians)  was  of  course  "Das  Problem  des  historischen 
Jesus"  {ZThKU  [1954],  125-53;  repr.  in  his  Exegetische  Versuche  und  Besin- 
nungen),  translated  as  "The  Problem  of  the  Historical  Jesus";  cf.  James  M. 
Robinson,  A  New  Q^est  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  notes  on  pp.  11  and  12. 
13€>  In  historical  as  in  other  matters,  most  helpful  is  R.G.Collingwood's  brief 
definition:  "Positivism  may  be  defined  as  philosophy  acting  in  the  service  of 
natural  science,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  philosophy  acted  in  the  service  of  the- 
ology" {The  Idea  o/" //isrorv  [Galaxy /OUP,  1956],  p.  126. 

^^^It  is  this  "historical  Jesus"  {historischer  Jesus)  which,  though  once  so 
vehemently  rejected  by  Bultmann  and  the  Bultmannians,  was  quested  once 
again  by  the  "new"  or  "second  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus."  For  them, 
"historisch"  is— strictly  speaking— only  what  can  be  "known"  for  certain 
viz.  historically  proved.   Yet  such  a  strict  definition  of  "historisch"  seems  at 
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swing  mirror-image  as— according  to  the  Catholic  Modernist  George 
Tyrell— Hamack  saw  reflected  at  the  bottom  of  the  dark  well  of  1900 
years  of  church  history;  not  the  unknowable  surd  or  Ding  an  sicti  of 
the  form  criticism  which  dominated  New  Testament  studies  from  the 
1920s  to  the  1950s;  and  not  any  of  the  fantastic  versions  of  "Jesus" 
which  have  continued  to  "spring  up  like  toadstools  after  a  rainstorm" 
over  the  past  100  years:  Jesus  as  non-existent  (A.Drewes);  as  su- 
preme salesman  (Bruce  Barton);  as  socialistic^;  as  Pharisee  (Joseph 
Klausner);  as  revolutionary  (S.G.F.Brandon);  as  family  man  (Wm. 
Phipps);  as  homosexual  (Morton  Smith);  as  mushroom  ( J  Allegro). ..^^^ 
Whatever  the  vagaries  of  the  "new"  or  "second,"  and  now  "third  quest 
of  the  historical  Jesus,"  one  indispensable  treasure  which  we  must 
recognize  and  use  to  the  fullest  is— as  noted  above— the  ongoing  dia- 
lectic of  our  own  modem  "doctrine"  of  Jesus  the  Christ  with  the  on- 
going development  of  our  extra-biblical  knowledge  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a  human  being,  coupled  with  the  increasingly  recognized 
necessity— rightly  noted  by  Macquarrie— of  stressing  the  humanity 
of  Jesus  even  while  leaving  his  purported  divinity  to  fend  for 
itself,  i-w 

1.  Schleiermacher.  As  in  so  many  other  areas  of 
Christian  theology,  so  also  in  Christology  it  would  seem  that  the 
"founder  of  modem  Christian  theology"  was  no  other  than  Friedrich 
D.  E.  Schleiermacher  (1768-1834).  As  Walter  Lowe  tells  us: 

"It  is  not  clear  that  Schleiermacher  was  ever  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  uniting  the  two  governing  foci  of  his  thought— the 
figure  of  Jesus  and  the  character  of  Christian  subjectivity.  But 
neither  is  it  clear  that  the  classical  tradition  ever  realized  its 
own  twofold  intent  of  affirming  Christ's  divinity  and  his  hu- 

variance  with  Troeltsch's  dictum  that  all  histonsche  judgments  are  a  matter  of 
greater  or  lesser  probability  ("Historical  and  Dogmatic  Method  in  Theology" 
[1898]  in  his  Religion  in  History  [T&T  Clark,  Fortress,  1991]).  The  "third  que'st 
of  the  historical  Jesus"  seems  finally  to  have  learned  Troeltsch's  lesson. 
I38c:)ne  of  the  socialists'  favorite  biblical  texts  was  John  5:17,  which  they  trans- 
lated "My  father  is  still  a  working  man,  and  I  am  a  working  man  too." 
ic^These  last  five  characterizations  I  owe  to  a  taped  lecture  by  Robert  Clyde 
Johnson.  -  On  some  more  recent  more  or  less  fantastic  versions  of  Jesus,  see 
e.g.  N.T.  Wright,  Who  Was  Jesus?  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  ©1992). 
^■^On  the  necessity  of  understanding  Jesus  as  a  man  with  a  personality  and  a 
psychology,  see  John  Mclntyre,  op.  cit.  chap.  5  "The  Psychological  Model."  - 
Again,  if  nothing  else,  modem  genetics  has  given  the  lie  to  Jean  Paul  Sartre's 
contention  (in  his  L'existentialisme  est  un  humanisme)  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "human  nature"  but  only  the  "human  condition"  (on  which  again  see 
Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputatjons  I. viii.  15,  and  Michel  de  Montaigne,  Essays  III.2). 
On  Sartre's  relevance  to  "the  psychological  model,"  see  John  Mclntyre,  op.  cit., 
pp.  106-108,  "J.-P.Sartre  and  human  nature." 
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manity.  In  the  tradition,  Christ's  humanity  tended  to  be  re- 
garded as  itself  miraculous  in  some  way  and  thus  as  more 
than  human;  or  contrariwise,  it  was  regarded  as  peculiarly 
passive  vis-a-vis  the  divinity  and  thus  as  not  exercising  a  ful- 
ly human  freedom.  Either  way,  a  subtle  Docetism  seemed  to 
be  implied.  In  the  /  face  of  these  tendencies  a  profoundly  en- 
riching contribution  of  the  modem  period  to  Christian  thought 
is  the  clear  conviction  that  being  human  entails  an  unreserved 
participation  in  finitude  and  freedom.  The  notion  that  Jesus 
shared  in  the  preconceptions  of  his  times,  that  his  self-under- 
standing developed  gradually  and  not  without  search  and 
struggle,  that  he  was  in  his  very  humanity  one  who  freely 
chose  and  actively  embraced  the  course  he  was  to  take— these 
are  all  distinctly  modern  propositions.  And  it  was  Schleier- 
macher  who  in  large  part  began  the  vital  task  of  appropriating 
such  propositions  into  the  fabric  of  Christology,  not  as  mere 
concessions  to  modernity  but  as  legitimate,  deepened  insights 
into  the  truth  of  the  Christian  gospel.  In  this  and  in  many  re- 
lated features  of  his  thought— the  appeal  to  experience,  the 
project  of  a  Christology  'from  below,'  the  priority  accorded  to 
soteriology,  the  effort  to  be  entirely  candid  and  self-critical— 
Schleiermacher  fully  merits  his  title  as  founder  of  modem 
Christian  theology." '-^i 

2.  The  ''First  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus." 

a.  For  all  the  importance  that  Walter  Lowe  attri- 
butes to  Schleiermacher' s  particular  conception  of  Jesus,  it  is  curious 
that  Schleiermacher' s  Das  Leben  Jesu  merits  only  five  pages  in  Albert 
Schweitzer's  brilliant  chronicle  of  what  is  now  called  the  "first  quest 
of  the  historical  Jesus"  i-*-:  a  chronicle  which  Schweitzer  traces  "from 
Reimarus  to  Wrede,"  as  the  tide  of  his  first  edition  put  it.i'*^ 

b.  We  have  already  noted  one  opponent  of  that 
quest  in  the  person  of  Martin  Kahler,  who  in  his  The  So-called  His- 


i**iWaIter  Lf>we,  "Christ  and  Salvation"  in  Christian  Theology:  An  Introduction 
to  its  Traditions  and  Tasks,  ed.  Peter  C.  Hodgson  and  Robert  H.  King  (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress  Press,  1982;  2nd  revised  and  enlarged  ed.  198S),  here  2nd  ed.  pp. 
237-238,  emphases  added.  -  On  Schleierraacher's  Christology  see  also  J.  Mac- 
quarrie,  op.  cit.,  chap.  9. 

i42A]bert  Schweitzer,  The  Qpesf  of  the  Historical  Jesus  (1910),  translated  from 
Schweitzer's  first  edition,  Von  Reimarus  zu  Wrede:  Geschichte  der  Leben-Jesu- 
horschung  (1906).  Schweitzer's  revised  and  expanded  second  edition  (1913) 
and  subsequent  editions  were  called  simply  Geschichte  der  Leben-Jesu- 
Forschung.  See  now  the  7th  (German)  ed.  with  Introduction  by  James  M. 
Robinson,  1%6;  repr.  Tubingen:  J.C.B.Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck),  1984. 
I'^^In  this  edition,  chap.  VI  treats  Hase  and  Schleiermacher. 
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torical  Jesus  and  the  Historic,  Biblical  Christ  rejected  "the  attempt  to 
use  psychology  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  or  supplementing  data" 
about  Jesus,  because  to  his  mind,  the  inner  psychological  develop- 
ment of  a  sinless  person  must  remain  as  inconceivable  to  us  as  life  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  would  be  to  an  un travelled  Eskimo.  i+*  Kahler  is 
worth  mentioning  here  because— however  justified  or  unjustified 
may  have  been  Kahler's  opposition  to  the  "quest"  of  his  day— as  we 
noted  above,  one  of  the  working  hypotheses  presupposed  by  past 
and  present  "quests  for  the  historical  Jesus"  is  that  he  was  fully  pos- 
sessed of  both  our  human  nature  and  our  "human  condition,"  and 
thus  was  and  is— by  dint  of  "the  omnipotence  of  analogy"  (E.Troeltsch) 
—ultimately  humanly  comprehensible  by  us. 

More  specifically,  K^er  is  worth  discussing  here  because  his 
three  main  objections  to  what  was  then  called  the  "Life-of-Jesus 
movement"  would  still  seem— over  100  years  later— to  be  the  main 
objections  of  those  who  still  reject  any  form  of  "the  quest  of  the  his- 
torical Jesus."  Those  three  objections  are  well  summed  up  by  Kahler- 
student  Carl  E.  Braaten:  "The  dialectical  theologians  carried  forward 
Kahler's  judgment  that  the  Life-of-Jesus  movement  proved  itself 
historically  impossible,  theologically  illegitimate,  and  apolo- 
getically irrelevant." I'+s  To  us  it  would  seem  that,  however 
seemingly  persuasive  at  first,  each  of  these  objections  is  ultimately 
invalid,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

i.  Kahler's  first  objection  to  the  "life-of-Jesus 
movement,"  says  Carl  Braaten,  was  that  it  was  "historically  impos- 
sible." To  evaluate  this  objection,  one  must  know  just  what  Kaihler 
meant  by  that.  If  for  Ranke  as  for  Troeltsch  Geschichte  is  what  ac- 
tually happened  in  the  past— vw'e  es  eigentlich  gewesen  ("how  it  real- 
ly was")  in  Ranke's  v^rds— ffistorie  is  the  "scientific"  research  into 
that  past.  Thus,  according  to  Troeltsch,  Historie  is  simply  Geschichts- 
wissenschaft.^"*^  But  more  specifically,  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 
up  through  the  "new"  or  "second  quest"  and  the  work  of  the  "Jesus 
Seminar,"  1-^7  the  terms  Historie,  historisch,  and  der  historische  Jesus 
all  refer  to  what  one  can  indubitably  know  viz.  effectively  prove 
about  the  past,  in  this  case  the  Ufe  of  Jesus.  Thus  e.g.  if  an  alleged 
saying  of  Jesus  could  have  been  a  Jewish  or  Greek  commonplace,  or 
subsequently  formulated  by  the  church,  then  it  cannot  be  attributed 


I44qp,  cit.,  pp.  52  and  53. 

I'^SCarl  E  Braaten  in  Martin  Kahler,  op.  cit.,  p.  36,  my  emphases. 

I'^^Ernst  Troeltsch,  Der  Historismus  und  seine  Probleme  {1922),  beginning. 

^■^^Robert  W.  Funk,  Roy  W.  Hoover,  and  the  Jesus  Seminar,  The  Five  Gospels:  the 

search  for  the  authentic  words  of  Jesus  (New  York:  Macmillan,  ©1993). 
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with  certainty  to  Jesus,  and  consequently  must  be  denied  turn.  The 
baneful  consequence  of  such  an  approach,  however,  is  that  thus  one 
deprives  both  Jesus  of  all  continuity  with  his  historical  context,  and 
the  church  of  all  continuity  with  the  historical  Jesus,  thus  going  a- 
gainst  what  Ernst  Troeltsch  called  "the  third  basic  concept  of  history, 
namely,  the  interaction  of  all  phenomena  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion." i-*8  In  our  judgment,  the  so-called  "third  quest  of  the  historical 
Jesus,"  i-*9  precisely  by  soUdly  and  carefully  connecting  Jesus  to  his 
historical  context^so— and  the  church  to  the  historical  Jesus— thereby 
does  much  greater  justice  to  Troeltsch's  three  basic  historical  princi- 
ples of  "probability,"  "analogy,"  and  "mutual  interrelation"  or  "inter- 
action," i5i  and  consequently  shows  that  the  (third)  "quest  for  the 
historical  Jesus,"  if  properly  pursued,  is  anything  but  "historically 
impossible." 

ii.  As  for  Kahler's  second  objection,  the  "Life- 
of-Jesus  movement"  is  "apologetically  irrelevant"  only  if  it  is  carried 
out  in  an  attempt  to  ground  our  faith  humanly,  viz.  by  human  his- 
torical research  to  lay  that  foundation  which  can  be  and  is  already 
laid  only  in  Jesus  Christ.  152  But  in  fact  it  would  seem  that  the  "third 
quest"  for  the  historical  Jesus  is  carried  out  not  in  order  to  groimd  or 
shore  up  our  otherwise  weak  or  dying  faith,  but  rather  that  the 
"apologetic  relevance"  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  that  search  stands 
and  falls  with  the  "relevance"  and  indeed  necessity  (apologetic  or 
otherwise)  of  faith  seeking  understanding,  since  that  search  is 
precisely  a  facet  of  this  seeking.  i53  indeed,  one  of  the  most  powerful 


^•*^Ernst  Troeltsch,  "Historical  and  Dogmatic  Method  in  Theology"  (1898)  in  his 
Religion  in  History  (©1991  T&T  Clark;  MinneapoUs:  Fortress  Press,  1991),  here 
p.  14,  emphasis  added. 

^'*'^N.T  Wright,  Who  Was  Jesus?  {op.  cit.),  pp.  12-18.  Wright's  brief  overview  in 
his  chap.  1  of  the  "first,"  the  "second"  or  "new,"  and  the  "third  quest  of  the 
his-torical  Jesus"  curiously  fails  to  mention  James  M.  Robinson's  New  Quest  of 
the  Historical  Jesus  (1959;  198.S),  which  after  all  gave  that  movement  its  name. 
i^OAs  pioneers  of  the  "third  quest"  (on  which  see  below)  N.TWright  (loc.  cit.) 
identifies  Geza  Vermes,  Ben  T  Meyer,  Anthony  E  Harvey,  Marcus  J.  Borg,  and 
Ed. P.Sanders.  This  approach  differs  both  from  the  "second  quest"  culminating 
in  the  work  of  the  "Jesus  Seminar,"  and  from  the  reductionism  of  those  who 
would  make  Jesus  a  Pharisee  (Klausner),  a  family  man  (Wm.Phipps),  a  homo- 
sexual (Morton  Smith),  a  revolutionary  (S.G.F.Brandon),  a  mushroom  (J. 
Allegro),  a  wandering  cynic  (Burton  Mack)... 

i5iTroeltsch,  loc.  cif.,  pp.  13-14.  -  On  historical   "probability,"   cf.  Marc  Bloch, 
The  Historian's  Craft  (New  York:  Knopf,  195.3,  repr.  1962),  pp.  124-13.3. 
1521  Cor.  3:10-11;  cf.  Kahler  p.  74,  with  Braaten's  note  3. 

i53Geza  Vermes'  three  excellent  books  on  Jesus  would  seem  to  be  motivated,  ob- 
viously not  by  Christian  apologetics,  but  by  his  Jewish  faith  seeking  under- 
standing of  "the  best  Tiberian  Jew"  and  of  the  religion  that  calls  on  his  name. 
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motives  for  "faith  seeking  understanding"  is  precisely  the  neces- 
sary apologetic  one  of  being  "always  prepared  for  an  apologia  to 
anyone  asking  you  the  logos  concerning  the  hope  which  is  in  you"  ( I 
Pet.  3:15). 154 

iii.  Thirdly,  regarding  Kahler's  judgment  that 
the  Life-of-Jesus  movement  is  or  was  "theologically  illegitimate,"  we 
may  perhaps  gather  his  reasons  for  that  judgment  from  such  re- 
marks as  the  following:  ".  .  .  we  believe  with  Christian  dogmatics  in 
the  Christ  who  is  more  than  a  mere  man  in  his  essence,  his  mission, 
and  his  present  function~i.e.,  .  .  .we  believe  in  the  supra-historical 
Savior.  .  ."  (p.  47);  "...  in  the  supra-historical  what  is  universally 
valid  is  joined  to  the  historical  to  become  an  effective  presence"  (p. 
47  n.  2);  ". . .  [to]  use  as  a  means  of  research  the  principle  of  analogy 
with  other  human  events  .  .  .  contradict[s]  ...  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Gospel  portrayals  of  Jesus"  (p.  52);  "The  inner  development  of  a  sin- 
less person  is  as  inconceivable  to  us  as  Ufe  on  the  Sandwich  Islands  is 
to  a  Laplander"  (p.  53).  From  such  remarks  it  would  appear  that,  for 
Kahler,  to  treat  Jesus  as  "one  of  us"  is  to  contradict  the  very  heart  of 
the  gospel  message,  and  as  such  not  only  is  "theologically  illegiti- 
mate" but  borders  on  blasphemy.  Granted,  Kahler  allows  that  Jesus 
may  have  been  somehow  psychologically  analogous  with  us  as  touch- 
ing "the  forms  of  our  inner  experience,"  but  by  no  means  with  re- 
gard to  "the  content  of  the  inner  life"  (p.  52);  yet  it  would  not  seem 
that  such  a  distinction  gets  us  anywhere  at  all. 

Where,  then,  does  our  discussion  of  Kahler  leave  us?  If,  unlike 
Kahler,  we  today  believeiss  more  strongly  in  Jesus'  humanity  than 
in  his  divinity,  does  such  a  beUef  not  place  us  all  the  more  squarely 
before  the  question  as  to  just  wherein  Jesus'  speciahiess  then  con- 
sists, viz.  how  then  Jesus  is  different  from  any  other  man?  Indeed  it 
does.  But  such  a  question  is,  to  say  the  least,  more  easily  asked  than 
answered.  For  our  own  part,  in  the  short  term,  we  look  at  least  pro- 
visionally to  a  Spirit-Christology  such  as  that  proposed  e.g.  by  G. 
W.  H.  Lampe  and  Phihp  J.  Rosato.ise  In  the  longer  term,  we  look  for- 


I540nthe  legitimate  theological  desire  to  know  the  Jesus  of  history,  and  on  his 
indispensibility,  see  respectively  Sebastian  Moore,  "5.  The  Search  for  the  be- 
ginning," and  John  Powell  Clayton,  "9.  Is  Jesus  necessary  for  christology?:  an 
antinomy  in  Tillich's  theological  method,"  in  Christ,  Faith  and  History:  Cam- 
bridge Studies  in  Christology,  ed.  S.W.Sykes  &  J.P.Clayton,  Cambridge  U.P.,  1972. 
i55Notice  that  even  here  it  is  a  question  of  belief,  not  of  knowledge. 
156G.W.H. Lampe,  "The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Person  of  Christ":  chap.  7  in  Christ, 
Faith  and  History:  Cambridge  Studies  in  Christology  {op.  cit.);  Philip  J.  Rosato, 
S.J.,  "Spirit  Christologv:  Ambiguity  and  Promise"  in  Theological  Studies  vol.  38 
no.  3  (Sept.  1977),  pp.  423-449. 
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ward  to  the  results  of  the  "third  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus," i57  and 
more  specifically  to  the  completion  of  N.  T.  Wright's  projected  5- 
volume  magnum  opus,  Christian  Origins  and  the  Question  of  GodA^^ 
But  as  the  present  author  is  not  among  those  who  can  do  everything 
at  once,  he  can  only  crave  the  reader's  indulgence  if  he  postpones  to 
another  occasion  his  own  proposal  of  a  full-blown  Spirit-Christology 
of  the  sort  envisioned. 

c.  Finally  in  this  subsection  E.2,  although  most  theo- 
logians now  accept  that  the  "first  quest"  was  put  paid  to  by  Albert 
Schweitzer's  magnificent  survey,  perhaps  fewer  know  just  what  to 
make  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  Schweitzer  too  contributed  to 
that  search:  asserting  with  Johannes  Weiss  that  Jesus'  whole  career 
including  his  ethic  was  totally  dominated  by  his  "thoroughgoing  es- 
chatology";  yet  concluding  that  such  a  Jesus  was  so  utterly  foreign  to 
and  unusable  by  the  20th  centuryiso  including  its  systematic  theolo- 
gy i6o  and  ethics,  that  for  Schweitzer  personally  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  throw  up  a  promising  academic  career  as  a  New 
Testament  scholar  and  to  go  off  to  Africa  as  a  medical  missionary. 

3.  Some  Interim  Developments.  What  we  are 
examining  in  sections  D-E  is  the  demythologization  and  "de- 
metaphysicization"  of  the  inherited  high  Christology  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  first,  second,  and  especially  the  third  quest  of  the  historical 
Jesus  on  the  other  hand:  but  both  as  parts  of  a  larger  "paradigm 
shift"  in  Chris-tology  (Chap.  DC).  But  as  we  shall  see,  even  those 
20th-century  theologians  who  cannot  be  accused  of  such  demytholo- 
gizing  and  demetaphysicizing,  and  who  would  have  no  part  in  that 
"quest,"  can  yet  be  regarded  as  participating  in  and  even  contributing 
to  that  "paradigm  shift" 

a.  Emil  Brunner.  One  example  of  such  a  theologian 
is  Emil  Brunner.  If  his  1927  tome  Der  Mittler^^^  still  represented  a 
more  or  less  traditional  high  Christology,  the  later  Christology  of  his 
1946-60  Dogmatik,^^^  in  contrast,  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  Here  in- 
deed, one  may  agree  that  Brunner's  theology  has  undergone  nothing 


^57onthe  "third  quest"  (Wright's  term),  see  our  subsection  5  just  below. 
^58London:  SPCK;  Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1992ff. 

'59ln  Schweitzer's   Qf.iest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  see  especially   his  visionary 
final  Chap.  XX  which,  in  the  original  German  edition,  ended  with  an  ellipsis... 
1^  if  memory  serves,  it  was  the  German  theologian  Wilhelm  Kamlah  who  said 
that,  if  Schweitzer  was  right,   systematic  theology  could  make  no  use  of  that 
fact. 

I'^'ET.  The  Mediator  (London:    Lutterworth    Press,    1934;  Philadelphia:    West- 
minster Press,  1947). 
1^2^.1.  1946-62. 
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less  than  what  one  Catholic  commentator  has  called  "a  loss  of  theo- 
logical substance."  1^^ 

b.  Karl  Barth: 

i.  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,^^  Barth  could  say  that,  if  the  intersection  of  the  unknown 
divine  plane  "vertically  from  above"  (p.  30)  with  our  known  earthly 
plane  creates  a  line  which  is  anything  but  self-evident,  "The  point  on 
the  line  of  intersection  at  which  the  relation  ['between  us  and  God, 
between  this  world  and  His  world']  becomes  observable  and  ob- 
served is  Jesus,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  historical  Jesus"  (p.29).  Fur- 
ther, "In  the  Resurrection  [of  Jesus]  the  new  world  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
touches  the  old  world  of  the  flesh,  but  touches  it  as  a  tangent  touches 
a  circle,  that  is,  without  touching  it.  And,  precisely  because  it  does 
not  touch  it,  it  touches  it  as  its  fron tier-as  the  new  world"  (p.  30). 

ii.  In  the  1930s,  when  he  was  just  beginning 
his  Church  Dogmatics,  we  have  already  noted  how  Barth  could  base 
his  whole  theological  method  more  generally  on  a  doctrine  of  revela- 
tion which  he  in  turn  based  on  a  presupposed  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty;'^s  and  more  specifically  on  a  presupposed  doctrine  of  "The  Incar- 
nation of  the  Word."iw>  Since  in  our  subsection  VIII.B.3  above^^^  we 
have  already  agreed  with  Gordon  Kaufman's  strictures  against  be- 
ginning one's  theology  and  theological  method  by  presupposing 
what  is  already  a  theological  construct  (God,  revelation,  Trinity,  in- 
carnation. Word  of  God),  let  us  here  simply  call  attention  to  the  re- 
markably katabatic  nature  of  Barth's  "Christology  from  above"  in 
the  whole  first  volume  of  his  Church  Dogmatics. 

iii.  In  Church  Dogmatics  111/2,1^8  vvhere— in 
the  context  of  his  doctrine  of  creation  (vol.  Ill)— Barth  bases  his  the- 
ological anthropology  on  Christology,  we  see  what  amounts  not  to  a 
change  but  to  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  Barth's  Christology.   For  here 


i^^Herraann  Yolk,  "Die  Christologie  bei  Karl  Barth  und  Emil  Brunner,"  in  Das 
Konzil  von  Chalkedon:  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  ed.  A.  Grillmeier  and  H. 
Bacht  (3  vols.  Wurzburg:  Echter-Verlag,  1951-52,  1954),  vol.  Ill  Chalkedon 
heute  (1954),  chap.  4,  here  p.  669. 

i^'+Oxford  University  Press,  1933,  1%8;  translated  from  Der  Romerbrief,  6th  ed. 
^^^Die  Kirchliche  Dogmatikl/l,  1932.   ET.  Church  Dogmatics  1/ 1  (Edinburgh: 
T.&T.Clark,  1936,  repr.  1949),  Chapter  11   "The  Revelation  of  God,"  pan  1  "The 
Triune  God." 

^^Die  Kirchliche  Dogmatik  1/2,  1938.  ET  Church  Dogmatics  (Edinburgh:  T«&T 
Clark,  1956)  §§13-15  on  "The  Incarnation  of  the  Word." 
i^^See  our  footnote  reference  there  to  Church  Dogmatics  1/1. 
i^Sfte  Kirchliche    Dogmatik  111/2,    1948.     ET  Church   Dogmatics  111/2    (Edin- 
burgh: T&T  Clark,  1960). 
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we  have  once  again  an  intense  "Christological  concentration"  ^^9  on  the 
earthly  man  Jesus— Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Jesus  the  Christ— this  time  as 
the  ontic  foundation  of  human  being,  and  thus  also  as  the  noetic 
foundation  of  theological  anthropology. 

iv.  Finally— and  totally  in  line  with  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation— we  have  Earth's  25  Sept.  1956  address  on 
"The  Humanity  of  God"i''o  where  he  stresses  that,  if  Christ  is  God  and 
Christ  is  human,  then  not  only  are  men  and  women  made  in  the 
image  of  God  (Gen.  1:26-27),  and  not  only  is  God  personal— indeed  the 
most  personal  of  all  the  beings  that  we  know— but  we  can  even  say 
that  God  himself  is  human. 

Thus  it  seems  that  what  we  have  throughout  Barth's  career  is 
neither  a  "loss  of  theological  substance"  nor  a  basic  change,  but 
rather  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  Barth's  Christology:  a  shift  from 
characterizing  Jesus  as  being  the  sheer  "point  on  the  line  of  inter- 
section" "vertically  from  above"  of  the  "wholly  other"  God  and  his 
world  with  us  and  our  world,  to  a  thorough  exploration  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  grounding  our  own  humanity  in  nothing  less  than  "the 
humanity  of  God"  171 

4.  The  "New"  or  "Second  Quest"  of  the  Historical 
Jesus: 

"On  20  October  1953,  Professor  Ernst  Kasemann,  an  erst- 
while pupil  of  Bultmann,  delivered  a  lecture  in  which  he  effec- 
tively got  the  'quest'  going  again.  He  was  careful  to  agree  with 
the  Barth/Bultmann  line:  a  'life  of  Jesus'  could  not  be  written. 
But  he  argued  strongly  that  the  'Christ'  who  is  worshipped  by 
the  church  must  be  firaily  attached  to  the  real  Jesus  who  lived 
in  Palestine  in  the  first  century,  and  who  died  on  a  cross.  With- 
out that  attachment,  the  word  'Jesus'  becomes  a  mere  cipher. 


i^^An  earlier  "Christological  concentration"  was  in  Barth's  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion, in  vol.  II/2. 

i^OPublished  in  God,  Grace  and  Gospel  {Scottish  Journal  of  Theology  Occasional 
Paper  no.  8;  Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd,  1959),  then  in  The  Humanity  of  God 
(Richmond:  John  Knox,  I960;  London:  Collins,  1961). 

i^^Either  our  section  Daboveon  "demythologizing,"  or  the  present  subsection 
E.S  on  "interim  developments,"  might  have  seemed  an  appropriate  place  to 
discuss  Donald  M.Baillie,  God  Was  In  Christ:  An  Essay  on  Incarnation  and 
/Atonement  (London:  Faber  &Faber;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  2nd  ed. 
with  "Appendix  to  Chaps.  II  and  III,"  Scribner's,  1954),  and  John  Mclntyre, 
The  Shape  of  Christology  ((©SCM  Press,  1966;  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press, 
1966)  as  important  proposals  both  to  demythologize  the  old  high  Christology 
and  to  replace  it  with  the  Jesus  of  history.  But  again,  as  the  present  chap.  IX  is 
already  the  longest  in  our  book,  let  it  suffice  merely  to  refer  the  reader  to 
these  two  key  works. 
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We  can  pull  and  push  it  this  way  or  that  without  any  control. 

'Jesus'  can  be  invoked  to  support  all  kinds  of  programmes.   To 

prevent  this,  we  need  serious  Jesus-research."  1^2 
That  lecture  before  "old  Marburgers"  (Bultmannians)  was  'T)as 
Problem  des  historischen  Jesus,"i73  translated  as  "The  Problem  of  the 
ffistorical  Jesus."  174  And  with  that  lecture  Kasemann  kicked  off  what 
has  since  become  known  as  the  "new"  or  "second  quest  of  the  histori- 
cal Jesus."  175  Among  the  most  prominent  exemplars  of  the  "second 
quest,"  one  finds  such  works  as  Giinther  Bomkamm's  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth^^^',  James  M.  Robinson's  A  New  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus^''^; 
Joachim  Jeremias'  The  Proclamation  of  Jesus^'^^;  Edward  Schille- 
beeckx'  Jesus^'^'^;  Burton  Mack's  A  Myth  of  hmocence  and  The  Lost 
Gospe/180;  John  Dominic  Crossan's  The  Historical  Jesus^^^;  and  the 
"Jesus  Seminar"'s  collective  magnum  opus  The  Five  Gospels^^^. 

As  N.T.Wright  summarizes  it,  the  "second  quest"  was  character- 
ized by  a  concentration  on  Jesus'  words  rather  than  deeds,  and  by 
much  debate  on  the  criteria  of  authenticity  of  those  words  and 
sayings.  183  Qn  the  hermeneutic  side,  there  was  also  much  discussion 

172N. T.Wright,  Who  Was  Jesus?  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1992),  p.  8. 

i73First  pubHshed  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kircbe  LI  (1954),  125-153; 

repr.  in  his  Exegetische  Versuche  und  Besinnungen. 

I74cf.  James  M.  Robinson,  A  New  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus  (London:  SCM, 

1959;  Alec  R.  Allenson,    1959;  repr.  by  Lewis   Reprints   Ltd.,  1971;  by  Scholars 

Press,  1979;  and  in  his  A  New  Q^est  of  the  Historical  Jesus  and  other  essavs, 

Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1983),  notes  on  pp.  11  and  12. 

i-'SThe  movement  actually  received  its  name  from  James  M.  Robinson's  book 

just  cited.    It  is  also  called  the  "second  quest"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more 

recent  "third  quest,"  on  which  see  below. 

i76G.Bomkamm,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (German   ©1956;  ET.   London:    Hodder  & 

Stoughton  Ltd.;  New  York:  Harper  &Bros.,  1960). 

^^''James  M.  Robinson,  op.  cit. 

i78joachim  Jeremias,  The  Proclamation  of  Jesus  {[1971]  London:  SCM,  1971):  the 

first  volume  of  his  unfinished  New  Testament  Theology. 

i79Edward  Schillebeeckx,  Jesus:  An  Experiment  in  Christology  ([1974]  London: 

Collins,  1979). 

'SORunon  L  Mack,  A  Myth  of  Innocence:  Mark  and  Christian  Origins  (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress  Press,  1988)  and   The  Lost  Gospel:  the  book  of  C  and  Christian 
origins  (HarperSanFrancisco,  ©1993).   Cf.  his  Who  Wrote  the  New  Testament? 
the  making  of  the  Christian  myth  (HarperSanFrancisco,  ©1995). 
i8iJohn  Dominic  Crossan,   The  Historical  Jesus:  The  Ufe   of  a  Mediterranean 
Jewish  Peasant  (HarperSanFrancfsco,   T.&T.CIark,  1991).    See  also  his  shorter 
and  more  popular  works:    The  Essential  Jesus  (sayings);    Who  Killed  Jesus?; 
Jesus:  a  revolutionary  biography  (HarperSanFrancisco,  ©1994,  1995). 
i82Robert  W.  Funk,  Roy  W.  Hoover,  and  the  Jesus  Seminar,  The  Five  Gospels:  the 
search  for  the  authentic  words  of  Jesus  (New  York  etc.:  Macmillan,  ©1993  by 
the  Polebridge  Press). 
183N.T. Wright,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-9;  see  his  whole  chapter  1  on  the  first,  second,  and 
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of  how  the  historical  Jesus'  world-view  etc.  could  be  appropriated  by 
us  today.  18^  As  the  second  quest's  "criteria  of  authenticity"  of  sayings 
attributed  to  Jesus,  Wright  lists:  (a)  "dissimilarity"  (of  Jesus'  words  to 
anything  in  contemporary  Judaism  or  the  early  church);  (b)  "multiple 
attestation";  (c)  "consistency"  (of  an  alleged  saying  with  other  estab- 
lished sayings  of  Jesus);  and  (d)  "linguistic  and  cultural  tests"  of 
whether  an  alleged  word  of  Jesus  fits  with  his  context.  But,  as 
Wright  points  out,  the  criterion  of  "dissimilarity"  yanks  Jesus— quite 
improbably— right  out  of  his  spatio-temporal  context;  "multiple  attes- 
tation" could  simply  betray  intertextual  dependence;  the  "consisten- 
cy" criterion  argues  in  a  circle;  and  the  criterion  of  linguistic  and 
cultural  "fit"  contradicts  the  first  criterion  of  "dissimilarity." i^s 

As  to  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  "second 
quest,"  viz.  the  "Jesus  Seminar"  and  its  joint  product  The  Five 
Gospels,^^^  Richmond  B.  Hays'  characterization  seems  pretty  well  on 
target: 

". .  .  The  [Jesus]  Seminar's  concentration  on  Jesus'  words 
as  the  primary  evidence  for  historical  knowledge  about  him  is 
a  late-blooming  legacy  of  the  otherwise  defunct  'New  Quest  of 
the  Historical  Jesus,'  a  spinoff  of  Bultmannian  existentialist  the- 
ology that  was  briefly  fashionable  in  the  1960s.  The  New  Quest 
-some  of  whose  original  practitioners  are  among  the  members 
of  the  Jesus  Seminar-sought  to  recover  from  Jesus'  sayings 
and  parables  his  'imderstanding  of  existence,'  detached  from 
any  particular  claims  about  his  life  and  actions.  By  drawing 
heavily  upon  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  packinging  its  results  in 
a  more  user-friendly  format  than  the  abstruse  hermeneutical 
musings  of  the  'New  Quest,'  the  Uesus]  Seminar  has  updated 
this  approach."  187 
Of  the  "second  quest"  as  a  whole,  N.T.Wright's  assessment  (made 
even  before  The  Five  Gospels  appeared)  is  similar: 

"It  is  my  judgment  that  this  'New  Quest'  has  in  fact  pro- 
duced littie  of  lasting  value.   It  got  European  scholarship  going 

third  quests. 

i8'*Here  one  thinks  e.g.  of  Ernst  Fuchs;  Gerhard  EbeHng;  James  M,  Robinson; 
Leander  Keck,  A  Future  for  the  Historical  Jesus:  the  place  of  Jesus  in 
preaching  and  theoiogy  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1971;  reissued  with  Afterword 
€1980;  Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1981);  E.Schillebeeckx,  Christ:  the  experience  of 
Jesus  as  Lord  (['£1977]  New  York:  Seabury,  ©1980);  etc.  etc. 
185^4.T. Wright,  op.  cit.,  p.  9.  Cf.  our  discussion  above  (§  E.2.b)  on  Kahler's  rejec- 
tion of  the  "life-of-Jesus  movement"  as  "historically  impossible." 
i86r:!p.  Of. 

i87Richard  B.  Hays,  "The  Corrected  Jesus,"  in  First  Things  no.  43  (May  1994), 
pp.  43-48,  here  p.  46:  a  very  critical  review  of  The  Five  Gospels  {op.  cit.). 
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again  on  the  trail  of  Jesus.  However,  it  remained  stuck  in  post- 
Bultmannian  anguish  about  whether  we  could  really  find  out 
anything  about  Jesus,  and  even  about  whether  we  ought  to  try. 
For  myself,  I  think  the  future  lies  elsewhere,  in  what  I  have 
called  the  'Third  Quest'.  To  this  we  now  tum."i88 
Following  N.  T.  Wright's  lead,  then,  let  us  now  also  turn  to: 

5.  The  "Third  Quest"  for  the  Historical  Jesus.  As  it 
is  N.T.  Wright  himself  who  has  discerned  and  named  what  he  calls 
the  "third  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus,"  here  too  we  may  do  best  by 
following  his  pointers. 

a.  As  early  pioneers  of  this  quest,  Wright  names 
S.  G.  F.  Brandon  and  the  Jewish  scholar  Geza  Vermes.  His  selection  of 
Brandon  seems  curious,  since  Brandon's  1967  book  Jesus  and  the 
Zealots^^"^  has  long  seemed  to  be  a  primary  candidate  for  that  group 
of  "fringe"  lives  of  Jesus  noted  by  Robert  Clyde  Johnson  i^o  and  others, 
and  three  more  of  which  Wright  attacks  in  Who  Was  Jesus?^'^^  As 
Wright  himself  says,  "Unfortunately  for  Brandon's  argument,  it  has 
proved  impossible  to  sustain  the  idea  of  'Jesus  the  revolutionary'. 
The  evidence  is  massively  against  it."  1^2 

With  Geza  Vermes,  the  situation  is  different.  Even  apart  from 
the  excitement  of  finding  a  common  ground-viz.  of  Jesus  as  a  Gali- 
lean hasid--on  which  Christians  can  discuss  Jesus  with  Jewish  col- 
leagues, it  should  be  noted  that  since  his  1973  book  Jesus  the  Jew,^^^ 
Vermes  has  also  published  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  the  7ew,i94  j^gng  ^ind 
the  World  of  Judaism^"^^  and  ri2e  Religion  of  Jesus  the  7ew,^96  of  all  of 
which  Wright  takes  due  note  in  his  Jesus  and  the  Victory  ofGod.^^^ 


I88N.T. Wright,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

^89Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press,  1967. 

I90viz.  Jesus  as  Pharisee  (Klausner),  as  family  man  (Wm.Phipps),  as  homo- 
sexual (Morton  Smith),  as  revolutionary  (Brandon),  as  mushroom  (Allegro)... 
191Q5.  cit.,  where  Wright  auacks  Barbara  Thiering,  Jesus  the  Man:  a  new  in- 
terpretation from  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (n.p.,  n.d.);  A.  N.  Wilson,  Jesus  (London: 
Sinclair-Stevenson,  1992);  and  John  Shelby  Spong,  Bom  of  a  Woman:  A  Bishop 
Rethinks  the  Birth  of  Jesus  (HarperSanFrancisco,   1992). 

^^^Ibid.,  p.  13,  with  a  reference  to  E  Bammel  and  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  Jesus  and  the 
Politics  of  his  Day  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1984).  Just  as  John 
the  Baptist  more  than  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the  Essenes,  so 
Judas  Iscariot  would  seem  to  have-  been  a  much  better  candidate  for  the  Zealot 
cause  than  Jesus  himself. 

^^^  Jesus  the  Jew:  a  historian's  reading  of  the  Gospels  [London:  Collins,  1973). 
194  Newcastle:  The  University  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  1981. 
195©1983;  Philadelphia:  Fonress  Press,  1984. 
^^Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1993. 
^^^  Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  ©19%. 
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b.  As  exemplars  of  the  mainstream  of  the 
Christian  "third  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus,"  Wright  notes  Ben  F. 
Meyer's  book  The  Aims  o/Jesus^^s  and  article  "Jesus  Christ"  in  the 
Anchor  Bible  Dictionary^"^;  Anthony  E.  Harvey's  1980  Bampton  Lec- 
tures at  Oxford,  Jesus  and  the  Constraints  of  //istoiy^oo;  Marcus  J. 
Borg's  Conflict,  Holiness  and  Politics  in  the  Teachings  ofjesus^^^;  and, 
"perhaps  particularly,"  Ed.  P.  Sanders  Jesus  and  Judaism.^^^  To  these 
we  may  add  John  P.  Meier's  two-volume  work  A  Marginal  Jew:  Re- 
thinking the  Historical  Jesus^^^;  and  now  the  first  two  volumes  of  N. 
T.  Wright's  own  magnum  opus  Christian  Origins  and  the  Q^iestion  of 
God.^^ 

c.  What  differentiates  the  "third  quest"  from  the 
older  "second  quest"?  Again,  according  to  Wright: 

"One  of  the  most  obvious  features  of  this  'Third  Quest'  has 
been  the  bold  attempt  to  set  Jesus  firmly  into  his  Jewish  con- 
text.   Another  feature  has  been  that,  unlike  the  'New  Quesf, 
the  writers  I  shall  mention  have  largely  ignored  the  artificial 
pseudo-historical  'criteria'  for  different  sayings  in  the  gospels. 
Instead,  they  have  offered  complete  hypotheses  about  Jesus' 
whole  life  and  work,  including  not  only  sayings  but  also  deeds. 
This  has  made  for  a  more  complete,  and  less  artificial,  historical 
flavour  to  the  whole  enterprise." ^^^ 
Now  as  Schweitzer  has  shown  us,  one  reason  for  the  demise  of  the 
old  "first  quest"  was  precisely  its  surfeit  of  "complete  hypotheses 
about  Jesus":  hypotheses  that,  in  retrospect,  seem  to  have  been  much 
more  attentive  to  the  questers'  own  theological  or  anti-theological 


i98London:  SCM,  1979. 
199vol.  3,  pp.  773-7%. 
200London:  Duckworth,  1982. 

zoijsjevN'  York  and  Toronto:  Edwin  Mellen  Press,  1984;  cf.  also  his  more  popular 
treatments:  Jesus:  A  New  Vision  (San   Francisco:    Harper    &  Row,    1987)  and 
Meeting  Jesus  Again  for  the  First  Time  (HarperSanFrancisco,  (©1994). 
202London:  SCM;  Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1985. 

203«Anchor  Bible  Reference  Ubrary";  New  York:  Doubleday,  1991  and  1994. 
^^ The  New  Testament  and  the  People  of  God  (London:  SPCK;  Minneapolis:  For- 
tress Press,  ©1992)  and  Jesus  and  the  Victory  of  God  {ibid.,  (01996).  -  The  Very 
Revd.  Dr.  N,  Thomas  Wright,  previously  Fellow  of  Worcester  College  and  Lec- 
turer in  New  Testament  Studies  at  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  has 
also  written  The  Climax  of  the  Covenant,  etc.  etc.  His  books  steer  a  middle 
course  between  the  exaggerated  skepticism  of  The  Five  Gospels  and  the  out- 
right fideism  of  Luke  Timothy  Johnson's  The  Real  Jesus  (HarperSanFrancisco, 
©1996). 

205N.T. Wright,  Who  Was  Jesus?  p.  13,  emphasis  added.  In  The  New  Testament 
and  the  People  of  (Tod  (©1992)  and  Jesus  and  the  Victory  of  God  (©1996),  wright 
spells  out  this  program  at  great  length. 
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interests  that  to  any  "value-free"  "thick  description"  of  Jesus'  own 
historical  context  regardless  of  his  "utility"--or  lack  thereof--for  us 
today.  Yet  here  too,  one  may  perhaps  learn  from  one's  mistakes.  In 
that  hope,  then,  let  us  ask  fmaUy  what  Wright  Ufts  up  as  the  main 

d.  "Issues  from  the  Third  Qjiest."  Of  these,  Wright 
highlights  five:  (i)  "First,  what  was  Jesus'  relationship  with  the  Juda- 
ism of  his  day?"  (ii)  "Second,  what  were  Jesus'  actual  aims?"  (ui) 
"Third,  why  did  Jesus  die?"  (iv)  "Fourth,  why  did  the  early  church 
begin?'"^^'  (v)  "Fifth,  why  are  the  gospels  what  they  are?" 

Of  the  serious  historical  pursuit  of  these  five  questions  about 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  finally,  Wright  concludes: 

"This  serious  history  will,  of  course,  challenge  some  forms 
of  Christian  faith.    Christians  are  not  particularly  free  from 
muddles  and  misconceptions,  any  more  than  anyone  else  is. 
But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Christianity  ought  to  emerge 
from  historical  enquiry  more  solid  and  robust,  not  watered 
down  or  thinned  out.    Instead  of  bad  portraits  [of  Jesus],  we 
need  good  ones."^o7 
Given  such  a  hope,  then,  it  is  with  nothing  less  than  real  enthusiasm 
that  we  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  N.  T.  Wright's  own  pro- 
jected five-volume   series,   Christian  Origins  and  die   Question   of 
God.^^» 


206oneis  reminded  of  Alfred  Loisy'squip  that,  although  the  earliest  Christians 
daily  expected  the  Kingdom  of  God,  what  they  in  fact  got  was  the  church. 
207  vvho  Was  Jesus?  p.  18. 

208c^.  cit.  -  In  sharp  contrast  to  so  many  critics  of  the  "first  quest,"  we  believe 
that  M.  Eugene  Boring  has  provided  the  watchword  of  the  "third  quest"  when 
he  savs  that  "Historical  study  is  the  necessary  risk  accepted  by  a  historical 
faith"'  {Interpretation,  vol.  50  no.  4  [Oct.  1996],  p352). 
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Chapter  X:  Theological  Ethics  and  Science, 

or  the  Dialectic  between  Constructive  Theological  Ethics 

and  Our  Knowledge  of  the  World 

A.  Introduction: 

1 .  If  in  Chaps.  VIII  and  IX  we  were  concerned  with  such 
seemingly  more  theoretical  questions  as  the  relationship  of  theolo- 
gy and  psychology  (§VIII.A),  the  method  of  constructive  theology 
(§VIII.B),  and  a  proposed  "paradigm  shift"  in  Christology  (IX),  in  this 
and  the  following  chapter  we  shall  take  up  such  seemingly  more 
ethical  viz.  practical  questions  as  our  relationship  to  Nature  (with 
or  without  a  capital  N)  including  sexuality  and  ecology  (§X.B);  homo- 
sexuality (§X.C);  and  finish  with  a  look  at  Christianity  and  Marxism 
(XI).  1  In  such  ethical  questions  neither  science  alone  nor  theology 
(viz.  theological  ethics)  alone  can  enable  us  to  make  truly  responsible 
ethical  judgments  and  decisions.  For  though  science  alone  can  tell  us 
in  detail  what  the  secular  facts  of  the  situation  are,  it  cannot  tell  us 
how  we  should  judge  those  facts  morally  or  ethically— or  indeed 
whether  we  should  even  bother  to  learn  the  facts  at  all.^  And  though 
theological  ethics  can  eventually  enable  us  to  make  responsible 
moral  or  ethical  judgments  concerning  situations  about  which  we 
have  factual  knowledge,  theology  itself  (including  theological  ethics) 
cannot  give  us  that  factual  knowledge. 

Indeed  theological-ethical  judgments  always  presuppose  cer- 
tain modicums  of  pre-scientific  factual  knowledge  gathered  from 
elsewhere,  and  indeed  may  at  one  stage  consist  primarily  of  ethical 


^Such  a  selection  of  problems  can  indicate  of  course  nothing  like  the  vast 
spectrum  of  personal  and  social  ethical  problems  which  can  and  should  be 
attacked  both  theologically  and  scientifically,  but  only  a  personal  and  arbi- 
trary selection  by  the  author  of  three  or  four  perhaps  especially  interesting 
and  seemingly  amenable  such  problems. 

2ln  the  history  of  Christianity  and  other  religions,  one  meets  again  and  again 
with  the  opinion  that,  since  the  primary  or  exclusive  business  of  religion  and 
theology  is  to  attain  salvation,  and  the  primary  or  exclusive  business  of  moral- 
ity is  to  cultivate  our  own  (inner)  virtue— in  a  word,  to  "get  right  with  (the) 
God(s)"— scientific  facts  and  theories  are  ultimately  irrelevant  thereto.  See  e.g. 
Augustine's  Enchiridion  on  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  chap.  5;  and  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini's  exhortation  to  Iranian  youth:  "Stop  turning  toward  science  and  its 
laws,  which  have  led  so  many  among  you  to  neglect  your  major  responsibili- 
ties! Come  to  the  help  of  Islam!  Save  the  Moslems!"  (The  Sayings  of  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  [Bantam,  1980],  p.  33). 
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"intuitions"  about  such  factual  states  of  affairs.  But  our  responsibility 
does  not  stop  there.  For  since  in  fact  the  talent  of  science  and  its 
results  has  been  put  into  our  hands,  it  is  our  theological-ethical  duty 
not  simply  to  bury  it  and  rest  content  with  pre-scientific  knowledge, 
but  to  acquire  as  much  scientific  knowledge  and  understanding  as  we 
can  about  a  situation  before  we  can  possibly  presume  to  make  a 
truly  responsible  moral  or  ethical  judgment  or  decision  about  it. 

2 .  Before  moving  on  to  our  concrete  discussions,  it  should 
be  said  that  those  looking  for  a  completely  worked  out  systematic- 
theological  ethics,  or  even  the  foundations  for  such,  will  not  find 
them  here.  For  we  believe  that,  like  methodology,  so  ethical  prin- 
ciples gradually  become  clear  only  after  and  as  a  result  of  con- 
siderable theological  work  having  been  done,  systems  compared, 
problems  dealt  with,  positions  taken  and  defended,  etc.  And  as  the 
present  work  is  neither  a  systematic  theology  nor  a  systematic 
treatise  on  ethics,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  present  a  full-blown 
systematic  treatise  on  the  methods  of  theological  ethics. 

In  good  post-Barthian  fashion,  of  course,  we  both  presuppose 
the  ethics  of  Karl  Barth,  and  have  tried  in  some  areas  to  go  beyond 
them.  As  to  these  latter  attempts,  however,  we  feel  that  whatever 
proposals  we  can  make  here  in  point  of  theological-ethical  method 
can  hardly  be  more  systematic  than  that  brought  forth  by  the 
"scribe"  or  "householder  who  brings  out  of  his  treasure  what  is  new 
and  what  is  old"  (Matt.  13:52).  Just  a  few  of  the  contents  of  his 
straitened  thesaurus  which  the  author  considers  worth  mentioning 
are  as  follows: 

a.  As  Israel's  own  Law,  according  to  Dale  Patrick,3 
was  less  interested  in  its  letter  than  in  its  spirit,  so  Jesus  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  that  Law  was  quite  explicit  that  its  spirit  was  more  im- 
portant than  its  letter. 

b.  For  Paul,  in  contrast,  "Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
Law"  (Rom.  10:4;  cf.  Gal.).  But  that  meant  of  course  that  he  had  to 
find  a  different  basis  for  morality.  This  he  did  by  appealing  to  "the 
'law'  of  love"  (and  the  quotation  marks  around  the  word  "law"  here 
are  quite  necessary),  and  by  grounding  Christian  ethics  "in  the  Lord," 
who  "is  the  Spirit." 


^  (M  Testament  Law  (Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1985). 
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c.  For  this  reason  we  definitely  reject  Karl  Earth's 
re-introduction  of  "Law"  as  the  "form  of  the  Gospel,"-^  or  even  of 
ethics  as  "the  command  of  God  .  .  ."^:  terms  and  concepts  which, 
taken  literally,  amount  to  a  Christianized  heteronomous  deontology,^ 
and  which,  in  view  of  the  legalism  which  has  so  repeatedly  plagued 
Christianity,  are  best  avoided  altogether.  Instead  we  appeal  with 
Paul  to  "the  Lord"  who  "is  the  Spirit"  (II  Cor.  3:17),  and  in  him  to  that 
Christian  "freedom"  for  which  "Christ  has  set  us  free"  (Gal.  5:1,  cf. 
5:13);  to  "the  fruit  of  the  Spirit"  (Gal.  5:22-23)  which  all  Christians 
have— or  should  have— in  common;  and  to  those  varied  "grace-gifts" 
(x<xpion{XTa)  of  the  Spirit  which  God  has  distributed  individually  and 
particularly  to  each  different  member  of  Christ's  body  (I  Cor.  12);  in 
sum  to  "the  new  life  of  the  Spirit"  (Rom.  7:6;  cf.  Col  3:1)  which  we 
have  as  a  "new  creation  ...  in  Christ"  (II  Cor.  5:17;  cf.  Gal.  6:15). 

d.  It  is  perhaps  in  line  with  just  such  Pauline  think- 
ing that  the  church  historian  Roland  Bainton  appealed  neither  to 
biblical  practices  nor  to  biblical  precepts  but  to  biblical  principles  in 
order  to  ground  his  own  ethical  decisions.  ^ 

e.  Joseph  Fletcher,^  perhaps  following  up  Bainton's 
hint,  proposed  that  "love  of  neighbor"  is  the  overriding  moral  princi- 
ple which  supersedes  all  others;  that  "justice  is  love  writ  large";  and 
that  ends  are  the  only  things  that  justify  means.  —  But  as  all  these 
topics  are  addressed  at  greater  length  below  in  subsection  X.C.4  on  "A 
New  Basis  for  Biblical  Ethics"  (cf.  also  X.C.5),  we  may  here  refer  the 
reader  to  that  exposition. 


"*  Karl  Barth,  "Gospel  and  Law"   (1935),  in  his  Communit}\  State  and  Church 
(Doubleday  Anchor    Books,    1960);  cf.    the    excellent    discussion    in    Ebehard 
Jiingel,  Karl  Barth:  a  theological  iegacy  ([©1982]  Westminster,  (©1986),  Part  111. 
5  Church  Dogmatics  11/2,  chap,  viii;  III/4  (chap,  xii);  rV/4  with  the  untrans- 
lated Das  christliche  Leben  (chap.  xvii). 

^  This  interpretation  of  Barth  is,  however,  disputable.  Nancy  J,  Duff  writes: 
"As  late  as  1960,  Richard  Niebuhr  still  claimed  that  Earth's  ethic  emphasized 
divine  command.  Accordingly,  he  placed  Earth's  ethic  in  the  category  of  'de- 
ontological  ethics'— that  is,  categorized  it  as  an  ethic  of  law.  Niebuhr's  assess- 
ment notwithstanding,  a  strong  argument  can  be  made  for  placing  Earth's 
ethic  in  the  category  of  an  ethic  of  response.  Although  Earth's  continued  em- 
phasis on  divine  command  even  in  his  later  work  distinguishes  his  his  ethic 
somewhat  from  that  of  both  Lehmann  and  Niebuhr,  his  interpretation  of  com- 
mand as 'permission'  makes  the  distinction  less  acute"  { Humanization  and  the 
Politics  of  God  [Eerdmans,  1992],  p.  56). 

7  "Total  Abstinence  and  Biblical  Principles,"  in  Christianity  Today,  7  July  1958. 

8  Situation  Ethics:  the  new  morality  (London:  SCM;  Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1966). 
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f.  Fletcher's  own  proposal  could  be  and  perhaps  has 
been  characterized  as  a  kind  of  "Christian  utilitarianism"  or  "Christian 
eudaemonism."  Whatever  the  justification  for  such  a  characteriza- 
tion, that  would  expose  his  proposal  to  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  brought  against  utilitarianism.  As  interesting  as  such  objections 
might  be,  however,  it  would  be  beyond  our  present  scope  to  go  into 
them  here. 

g.  A  corollary  of  any  kind  of  "Christian  utilitarian- 
ism" would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  "Christian  pragmatism,"  inspired  by 
the  "faithful  pragmatism"  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  and  not  unlike  the  "ra- 
tionalism" discussed  by  Max  Weber.^  But  again,  the  details  of  such  a 
"Christian  pragmatism"  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  discus- 
sion. 

h.  Christian  ethics,  as  a  part  of  Cliristian  theology,  is 
not  a  science  but  is  like  science.  —As  we  have  already  discussed  this 
thesis  in  subsection  IV.E.3  above,  we  need  not  repeat  that  discussion 
here. 

i.  Part  of  theology's  and  ethics'  similarity  to  science 
is  that,  just  as  we  make  observations  in  science,  so  in  Christian  the- 
ology and  ethics  we  have  or  make  theological  and  perhaps  especially 
ethical  intuitions.  Further,  these  particular  intuitions  occur,  not  in  a 
vacuum,  but  in  what  Karl  Barth  has  called  Jesus  Christ  "the  light  of 
life",  and  as  part  of  what  Paul  Lehmann  has  called  "ethics  in  a  Chris- 
tian context."  —  But  as  these  theses  have  already  been  discussed 
above  in  sections  II.C  (on  Jesus  Christ  "the  light  of  life")  and  sub- 
section rV.E.S.b.ii  (on  Christian  "intuitions  in  a  Christian  context"), 
those  discussions  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

j.  Part  of  what  C.G.Berkouwer  has  called  "the 
triumph  of  grace  in  the  theology  of  Karl  Barth"  lo  is  that  for  Barth 
sin— for  all  its  gravity— can  be  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  word  of 
our  theology;  for  God  has  not  only  justified  us  but  has  begun  to 
redeem  us,  which  proleptic  redemption  already  includes  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  sanctification. 


9  Cf.  e.g.  Max  Weber,  The  lYotestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitahsm,  Index 
s.w.  "rationalism,"  "rationalization";  From  Max  Weber:  Essays  in  Sociology 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1946,  1980),  Index  s.w.  "Rational,"  "Rationalism," 
"Rationality,"  "Rationalization." 

^^C.G.Berkouwer,  77ie  Triumph  of  Grace  in  the  Theology  of  Karl  Barth  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1956). 
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k.  In  his  book  Christ  and  Culture,  H.  Richard  Nie- 
buhr  discussed  the  model  of  what  he  called  "Christ  the  transformer 
of  culture."  Although  he  did  not  name  the  later  Karl  Barth  in  that 
context,  Paul  Lehmann  made  good  that  lack  in  his  lecture  on  "Karl 
Barth:  Theologian  of  Permanent  Revolution."  Again,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  the  inheritor  of  that  particular  Barthian  mantle  was 
none  other  than  Paul  Lehmann  himself,  as  evidenced  by  his  book  The 
Transfiguration  of  Politics.  —  But  as  these  theses  have  already  been 
discussed  above  in  section  II.D,  we  need  not  repeat  that  exercise 
here. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  many  other  elements  would  have  to 
be  brought  together  even  to  form  a  proper  grounding  for  theological 
ethics.  But  such  a  grounding  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  business  of  the 
present  chapter.  Rather,  what  we  want  to  do  here  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate what  tremendous  enrichment  is  afforded  our  theological  ethics 
by  interaction  with  such  things  as  our  increasing  scientific  knowledge 
of  nature  in  general,  of  genetically  determined  sexuality  and  sexual 
orientation  in  particular,  and  even  with  the  would-be  science  of 
Marxism.  To  those  discussions  we  now  turn. 

B.  The  Question  of  Nature: 

1.  Sexuality  and  Ecology:  two  key  questions.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  interesting  and  even  exciting,  promising  and— as 
it  increasingly  seems— necessary  developments  in  Western  thought 
and  feeling,  at  least  ever  since  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  (1859),  but 
especially  over  the  past  few  decades—a  development  which  is  how- 
ever by  no  means  shared  even  by  all  Westerners-is  our  increasing 
and  increasingly  self-conscious  feeling  of  oneness  with  and  concern 
for  Nature.  So  broad  and  general  a  topic  as  "Nature,"  taken  in  its 
largest  sense,  doubtless  has  far  too  many  ramifications  and  facets  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  single  section  of  the  present  book.  Yet  in  this 
section  IX.B  we  shall  try  to  do  some  justice  to  at  least  two  important 
areas  in  which  the  concept  of  "Nature"  becomes  somewhat  specific: 
first,  that  of  the  Christian  attitude  toward  human  sexuality;  and 
secondly,  a  complex  of  issues  and  concerns  which  can  perhaps  be 
summed  up  under  the  rubric  "environment"  or— perhaps  better— 
"ecology."  As  said,  even  today  attitudes  toward,  feeling  and  concern 
for,  or  even  awareness  of  these  topics  are  by  no  means  as  universal, 
uniform,  or  even  as  widespread  as  self-conscious  heirs  of  the  so- 
called  "Western  liberal  tradition"  might  expect. 
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2.  A  Historical  Overview.  If  we  seek  to  increase  our 
understanding  by  looking  for  historical  precedents  for  the  various 
current  attitudes  toward  Nature,  we  find  that,  throughout  Western 
histor>',  the  attitude  of  Western  man  {sic)  toward  Nature  has  been 
ambiguous  indeed.  To  highlight  only  a  few  salient  examples,  let  us 
look  at  the  following: 

a.  The  Old  Testament  writers  seem  pretty 
generally  to  have  gladly  affirmed  nature  (though  not  using  that 
term)  as  God's  good  creation.  —  Among  the  earliest  of  them,  the 
Yahwist  describes  it  as  a  fruitful  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  God 
created  and  set  Man  and  Woman  to  tend  and  care  for  it  and  to  live 
easily  off  it  (Genesis  2:4-25). 

b.  For  the  author  of  Psalm  1 9 : 1  -  6— reminiscent  of 
an  Egyptian  hymn  to  the  sun— the  very  "heavens  are  telling  the  glory 
of  God;  /  and  the  firmament  proclaims  His  handiwork.  . . ." 

c.  The  Priestly  author  of  Genesis  1:1-2:3  regular- 
izes this  whole  scheme  of  things  entire  by  describing  how  God  cre- 
ated it  all  in  six  days;  crowned  it  all  by  creating  man  and  woman  in 
his  own  image;  "saw  all  that  He  had  made,  that  it  was  very  good" 
(1:31)11;  and  celebrated  the  whole  affair  by  taking  a  holiday  on  the 
seventh  day  (2:1-3).  Eight  chapters  later  the  same  author  describes 
how,  after  the  great  Deluge,  God  made  His  covenant  not  only  with 
Noah  and  his  family  but  with  "every  Uving  creature  of  all  flesh"  (Gen. 
9:8-17). 

d.  The  6th/5th-century  B.C.  author  of  Job  echoes  all 
these  themes  of  wonder  and  awe  by  having  God  celebrate  land  and 
sea,  light  and  darkness,  snow  and  rain,  the  constellations,  the  lion, 
mountain  goat,  wild  ass,  wild  ox,  ostrich,  horse,  hawk,  eagle,  hippo- 
potamus, crocodile  (Job  38-41)  and  suggest  to  Job  a  more  adequate 
sense  of  proportion  and  evaluation  by  asking  him  "Where  were  you 
when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth?  /  .  .  .  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  /  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?" 
(38:4,7). 

e.  For  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  contrast,  things  were 
more  ambiguous  and  problematical,  i^  For  them,  only  the  gods  were 


11  God's  creation  is  not  good  merely  because  God  calls  it  good.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  good  independently  of  God:  that   esse  qua  esse  bonum  est 
(Augustine)  is  a  Neo-Platonic  doctrine,  not  a  biblical  one.    Rather,  God  is  good, 
and  made  his  creation  good;  that  is,  God  is  the  creator  of  good  and  goodness. 
i^The  following  owes  much— in  some  places  even  entire  phrases  and  form ula- 
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"immortal,"  immutable,  impassible,  spiritual,  ideal— all  good  things— in 
contrast  to  the  opposite  human  characteristics  of  poor  suffering 
mortals. 

f.  Some  Pre-Socratic  philosophers— Herakleitos, 
Empedokles,  perhaps  the  Pythagoreans— brought  together  these  two 
opposite  sets  of  characteristics  by  saying  that,  although  indeed 
"everything  flows"  (jtavxa  pei:  Herakleitos)  and  changes,  yet  every- 
thing flows  according  to  rule  (Xoyoc;:  Herakleitos)  viz.  according  to 
fixed,  universal,  rational  laws  (G.  Boas,  loc.  cit). 

g.  For  Plato,  the  universal  Ideal  Forms  were  im- 
mutable, eternal  viz.  timeless,  and  therefore  good,  as  vs.  earthly  par- 
ticulars which  were  changing,  temporal,  and  therefore  to  be  shunned 
and  fled  as  in  some  way  bad.  "Art"  partook  of  the  former  and  to  that 
extent  was  good;  "nature"  partook  of  the  latter  and  to  that  extent  was 
bad. 

h.  Aristotle  neatly  distributed  those  two  realms 
between  the  superlunary  which  is  constant,  regular,  eternal,  godlike; 
and  the  sublunary  which  is  just  the  opposite.  Though  largely  sub- 
lunary, man  and  especially  the  philosopher  should  strive  to  contem- 
plate and  thus  emulate  the  superlunary. 

i.  For  the  Stoics,  man  should  follow  Nature.  Yet 
there  is  a  paradox  here:  by  "Nature"  they  meant  something  like  Aris- 
totle's superlunary  nature,  specifically  the  divine  Xoyog  (logos)^^  in 
na-ture;  thus  they  rejected  all  (sublunary)  passion  (jtaBog)  etc.  (which 
we  often  regard  as  of  the  very  essence  of  "nature")  and  strove  in- 
stead for  god-like  a-jiaeeia  ("apathy")  viz.  "non-suffering." 

j.  The  Epicureans  made  more  positive  allowance 
for  man's  sublunary  nature,  and  Lucretius  even  praised  and  vene- 
rated Venus  (=  natura  naturansl)  who  "in  the  woods  united  bodies  of 
lovers"  (De  rerum  natura  V.962).  Yet  they  still  strove  for  a-xapa^ia 
viz.  "non-buffeting"  by  whatever  slings  and  arrows  outrageous  for- 
tune and  nature  might  and  did  hurl  their  way.  At  the  same  time  the 
Epicureans'  suspicion  of  and  indifference  to  the  equally  indifferent 
and  otiose  gods,  led  them  perhaps  to  give  too  short  shrift  to  the 
whole  "superlunary,"  transcendent  dimension  of  life. 

tions— to  George  Boas,  "Nature,"  in  Dictionary  of  the  History  of  Ideas:  Studies  of 
pivotal  ideas  (New  York:  Scribners,  1973),  vol.  Ill  pp.  346-351,  where  see  also 
bibliography  and  cross-references. 

^^  As  one  student  summed  up  Cleanthes'  Hymn  to  Zeus,  "How  sweet  the  name  of 
Logos  sounds,  in  the  believer's  ear." 
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k.  The  Cynics  ("dog  philosophers"),  following 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  rejected  as  artificial,  viz.  un-Natural,  all  things 
invented  or  discovered  by  human  intelligence:  houses,  clothing, 
cooked  food,  social  organizations. 

1.  A  major  school  of  Roman  philosophy  revived  the 
Stoic  veneration  of  Nature  both  outwardly  as  a  warrant  for  "natural 
law"  and  inwardly  as  an  inner  bastion  against  those  still  infamous 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.  —  Yet  the  old  Roman 
prudery  remained:  Naturalia  sunt  turpia,  said  one,  probably  meaning 
that  "The  private  parts  are  shameful." 

m.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Jesus  of  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels,  urging  his  hearers  to  "consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  .  .  ." 
(Matt.  6:28-29,  cf.  Luke  12:27),  would  make  us  think  we  were 
hearing  a  nature  poet  or  Transcendentalist  philosopher.  For  the 
Apostle  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  more  infected  with  Hellenistic  or 
even  proto-Gnostic  gloom,  "the  whole  creation  has  been  groaning  in 
travail  together  until  now"  (Rom.  8:22). 

n.  A  major  controversy  within  Christianity  over  "the 
nature  of  nature"  was  that  between  Augustine  of  Hippo  and  Julian, 
bishop  of  Eclanum  in  southern  Italy. 

i.  Julian,  with  so  many  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  faith,  stood  firmly  "upon  the  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition  that 
affirms  the  essential  goodness  of  the  created  world:  'What  is  natural 
cannot  be  qualified  by  evil.'"i-^  Yet 

"Julian's  alternative  [to  Augustine],  although  more  consistent 
with  a  scientific  view  of  nature,  is  not  in  itself  scientific  but 
religious~a  view  that  rests  upon  the  ancient  affirmation  that 
the  world,  as  originally  created,  is  good  and  that  each  person 
bears  responsibility  for  moral  choice." is 

ii.  Against  this  view  Augustine,  shaped  by  his 
past  experience  of  Manicheism,  his  Neo-Platonic  Christianity,  and  his 
ongoing  bitter  struggle  against  his  own  indomitable  and  irrational 
sexuality,  vehemently  countered  with  his  own  remarkable  thesis  that 
both  sexuality  and  mortality  were  not  natural  at  all,  but  only  inflic- 


I'^Elaine  Pagels,  chap.  VI  "The  Nature  of  Nature"  in  her  Adam,  Eve,  and  the 
Snake  {New  York:  Random  House,  1988;  repr.  New  York:  Vintage  BookvS/Random 
House,  1989),  here  p.  148  of  Vintage  Books  ed.,  quoting  from  Augustine's  un- 
translated six-volume  Opus  Imperfcctum  contra  Julianum  3,109.  Professor 
Pagels'  chapter  (with  notes)  is  perhaps  the  most  accessible  introduction  to  this 
controversy. 
i^EPagels,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 
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ted  on  humanity—and  sexually  transmitted  like  a  virus  from  genera- 
tion to  generation~as  a  punishment  for  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve: 

"Augustine,  summoning  all  his  eloquence  and  fury,  ar- 
gued for  a  view  of  nature  utterly  antithetical  to  scientific  nat- 
uralism. It  was  human  choice— Adam's  sin— that  brought  mor- 
tality and  sexual  desire  upon  the  human  race  and,  in  the  pro- 
cess, deprived  Adam's  progeny  of  the  freedom  to  choose  not  to 
sin."'^' 

"Augustine  thus  denies  the  existence  of  nature  per  se— of 
nature  as  natural  scientists  have  taught  us  to  perceive  it— for  he 
cannot  think  of  the  natural  world  except  as  a  reflection  of  hu- 
man desire  and  will."i7 

iii.  And  what  were  the  practical  and  political 
consequences  of  these  two  diametrically  opposed  views  of  human 
nature?  If  for  Julian  and  his  fellow-believers  "the  true  gospel  of 
Christ"  was  "the  message  of  moral  freedom,  given  in  creation  and 
restored  in  baptism,"  i^  for  Augustine  "human  beings  cannot  be 
trusted  to  govern  themselves,  because  our  very  nature— indeed,  all  of 
nature— has  become  corrupt  as  the  result  of  Adam's  sin/'i'^ 

"For  unlike  all  other  views,  the  Augustinian  theory  of  original 
sin  claims  that  our  moral  capacity  has  been  so  fatally  infected 
that  human  nature  as  we  know  it  cannot  be  trusted.  .  .  . 
Throughout  western  history  this  extreme  version  of  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  when  taken  as  the  basis  for  political  struc- 
tures, has  tended  to  appeal  to  those  who,  for  whatever  reason, 
suspect  human  motives  and  the  human  capacity  for  self- 
government.  The  counterpoint  to  the  idea  of  original  sin  ex- 
pressed in  the  hope  of  humanity's  capacity  for  moral  trans- 
formation, whether  articulated  in  Utopian  and  romantic  ver- 
sions or  in  the  sober  prose  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  has  appealed, 
conversely,  to  more  optimistic  temperaments."2o 


i^E.Pagels,  op.  cit.,  p.  130. 

^^E.Pagels,  op.  cit.,  p.  134.  Julian  of  Eclanum,  "scientific  naturalism,"  and  even 
Professor  Pagels  may  be  regarded  as  Pelagian  as  one  pleases.    Yet  that  does  not 
mitigate  the  fantasticality  of  some  of  Augustine's  extremer  reactions  to  Julian. 
See  our  footnote  just  below  on  Karl  Barth,  Paul  Lehmann,  etc. 
^^E.Pagels,  op.  cit.,  p.  150. 
i^E.Pagels,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 

20E.Pagels,  op.  cit.  p.  149.  -  Theologians  interested  in  a  real  solution  to  and 
overcoming  of  the  radical  opposition  between  these  two  ultimately  unsatis- 
factory positions,  should  pay  careful  attention  to  the  dialectical  descriptions  of 
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o.  Duns  Scotus  Eriugena  (9th  century  A.D.)  dis- 
tinguished the  "uncreated  creating"  from  the  "created  uncreating," 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  12th-century  distinction  between  natura 
naturans  and  natura  naturataJ-^ 

p.  For  the  15th-century  Italian  Neo-Platonist  Pico 
della  Mirandola  in  his  Heptapla,  man's  "real"  (viz.  "spiritual," 
divine)  nature  is  to  be  found  in  his  identification  with  some  parts  of 
the  superlunary  world.^- 

q.  In  Elizabethan  England,  William  Shakespeare's 
plays— especially  his  King  Lear— provide  a  rich  mine  of  ambiguous 
evaluations  of  "nature,"  especially  of  "human  nature." ^^ 

r.  In  early  17th-century  Europe,  the  hopes  for 
religious  peace  and  reconciliation  aroused  by  the  accession  of  Henri 
IV  of  Navarre  to  the  French  throne  (1589-1610)  were  dashed  when 
that  irenic  king  was  assassinated  on  14  May  1610  by  the  unbalanced 
RavaiUac:  European  political  heads  turned  to  royal  absolutism,  philo- 
sophical heads  turned  from  the  free-wheeling  humanism  of  the  16th 
century  to  the  rigid  and  bloodless  rationalism  of  the  17th, 2-*  and 
"nature"  became  a  dirty  word.  As  Emile  Brehier  characterizes  the 
century: 

"No  century  ever  had  less  confidence  than  the  17th  cen- 
tury in  the  spontaneous  forces  of  a  nature  abandoned  to  itself: 
of  the  natural  man,  delivered  without  rules  to  the  conflict  of 
passions,  where  can  one  fuid  a  more  miserable  depiction  than 

its  and  their  overcoming  by  grace  in  the  theologies  of  Karl  Barth  {Church 
Dogmatics)  and  Paul  Lehmann  (The  Transfiguration  of  Pohtics).  On  this 
crucial  point  in  Barth,  cf.  C.  G.  Berkouwer,  The  Triumph  of  Grace  in  the 
Theology  of  Karl  Barth  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1956).  -  See  also  our  sub- 
section B.3  below  on  "Nature  as  Sexuality." 

^iWilhelm  Windelband,  A  History  of  Philosophy  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1901; 
repr.  New  York:  Harper  Torchbooks,  1958,  2  vols.),  vol.  I  pp.  336,  338;  vol.  II  pp. 
368,  409. 

2^G.  Boas,  loc.  cit. 

230n  this  topic,  Professor  Vincent  Petronella  has  kindly  provided  the  following 
bibliography:  Caroline  F.  E  Spurgeon,  Shakespeare's  Imagery  and  What  It  Tells 
Us  (1935;  Cambridge  University  Press,  1965;  the  book  to  start  with);  Theodore 
Spencer,  Shakespeare  and  the  Nature  of  Man  (2nd  ed.  New  York:  Macmillan, 
1949);  Robert  Bechtold  Heilman,  This  Great  Stage:  Image  and  structure  in  "King 
Lear"  (1948;  Seattle:  University  of  Washington  Press,  1963);  John  F.  Danby, 
Shakespeare's  Doctrine  of  Nature:  A  study  of  "King  Lear"  (London:  Faber, 
1949);  W.  H.  Clemen,  The  Development  of  Shakespeare's  Imagery  (Cambridge, 
N4A:  Harvard  University  Press,  1951). 

2'*See  e.g.  Stephen  Toulmin,  Cosmopolis:  The  hidden  agenda  of  modernity  (New 
York:  Free  Press/Macmillan,   1990). 
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by  the  politicians  and  moralists  of  that  century?  Hobbes  agrees 
herein  with  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  La  Rochefoucauld  with  the 
Jansenist  Nicole. . .  ."^^ 

s.  For  the  Enlightenment,  in  contrast  (which  Peter 
Gay  dates  roughly  from  the  English  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789^^),  Reason  and  thus  rationality  and  regularity  are 
of  the  essence  of  "Nature  and  Nature's  laws."  Even  "In  art,  as  John 
Dennis  wrote  in  1704,  'the  works  of  every  reasonable  creature  must 
derive  its  beauty  from  regularity,  for  Reason  is  rule  and  order.'''^^ 
Consequently  in  Fux's  Gradus  ad  Pamassum  (1715),  "the  rules  for 
'historical  painting,  portraiture,  and  landscapes  were  outlined. . .  ."'^« 

t.  But  then  toward  1800  the  winds  of  Romanticism 
began  to  blow.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau's  prize-winning  inaugural  Dis- 
course on  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts  (1750)  and  his  "Profession  of 
Faith  of  the  Savoyard  Vicar"  (in  his  Emile,  1762)  rejected  the  cor- 
rupting artifices  of  (decadent)  society  in  favor  of  wholesome,  un- 
spoiled, unadulterated  "human  nature."  —  For  William  Wordsworth— 
as  for  the  Jesus  of  Matthew  18:3— "Childhood  in  its  purity  and  inno- 
cence became  a  symbol  of  the  soul  who  has  innate  knowledge,  as  tf— 
in  Wordsworth's  words— he  had  just  come  from  heaven." -^"^  For 
Wordsworth  the  peasant  is  the  embodiment  of  the  natural  man,^^  as 
for  the  French  historian  Jules  Michelet  (1798-1874)  he  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  nation:  of  course  in  the  best  sense  of  those  terms. 

u.  The  Naturphilosophie  of  F.  W.  J.  von  Schelling 
(1775-1854)  and  G.-H.  von  Schubert  (1780-1860): 

i.  The  precocious  Schelling,  the  quasi-official 
philosopher  of  the  German  Romantic  school,  had  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  already  become  famous  by  virtue  of  his  "philosophy  of 
nature."  This  he  had  presented  in  three  works:  Ideas  toward  a 
Philosophy  of  Nature  (1797),  World-Soul  (1798),  and  Sketch  of  a 
System  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  (1799),  of  which  the  first— or  first 
two— had  secured  him  a  teaching  position  at  the  university  of  Jena 


25Emile  Brehier,   Histoire  de  la  philosophie,  vol.  II:   17th-18th  centuries  (Paris: 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1930,  1938,  1981,  1990),  p.  1;  ET.  The  History-  of 
Philosophy  {Chicago,  etc.:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1963ff.). 
26peter  Gay,  The  Enlightenment:  An  interpretation  (1966,  1969). 
^^George  Boas,  loc.  cit.,  p.  350. 
^^George  Boas,  ibid.,  emphasis  added. 
^^George  Boas,  loc.  cit.,  p.  349. 
^OWordsworth,  preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads. 
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(1798-1803).  Although  by  1804  Schelling  had  already  left  his 
"philosophy  of  nature"  behind  him  and  entered  his  second  phase, 
that  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  it  is  his  first  phase  which  interests 
us  here.  As  Emile  Brehier  characterizes  it,  ScheUing's 

"philosophy  of  nature  is  far  from  the   physics  of  Bacon  or 
Newton,  from  experimental  research  into  the  laws  of  phenome- 
na; it  re-seizes  a  tradition  of  the  Renaissance  which,  via  the  al- 
chemy of  the  Middle  Ages,  goes  back  to  ancient  philosophy.  .  .  . 
Now  this  philosophy  of  nature  is  closely  linked  to  a  theosophy; 
rising  above  materialism  .  .  .  ,  it  attains  a  life  related  to  (the) 
spiritual  and  divine  realities;  if  one  can  feel  any  astonishment, 
it  is  that  the  philosopher  of  nature  took  so  long  to  become  a 
theosopher. . .  ."^i 
Harald   Hoffding's   assessment   is   marginally   more    sympathetic.32 
Schelling,  having  inherited  from  Kant  and  Fichte  the  radical  dichoto- 
my between  Natur  (nature)  and  Geist  (mind,  spirit),  was  faced  with 
the  problem— never  yet  satisfactorily  solved  by  science— of  how  to 
explain  the  rise,  in  nature,  not  just  of  life  but  of  consciousness,  of 
mind  or  spirit  (Geist).  As  Hoffding  says,  for  Schelling 

"Matter  is  slumbering  spirit,  spirit  in  equilibrium;  and  spirit  is 
matter  in  process  of  becoming.  .  .  .  [Indeed]  He  believes  /  him- 
self able  to  trace  in  detail  the  stages  through  which  nature  rises 
to  spirit"  (pp.  165-166). 
If  "In  nature  the  objective,  in  spirit  the  subjective  pole  prepon- 
derates" (p.  168),  "In  the  absolute"  from  which  both  spring  "there  is 
an  eternal  unity  of  subjective  and  objective"  (p.  169).  —  Yet  Schel- 
ling's  "philosophy  of  nature"  is  ultimately  poetic,  disdaining  even 
empirical  verification: 

"His  construction  is,  in  fact,  a  poetical  and  symbolic  exposition 
in  which  the  forces  and  forms  of  Nature  are  conceived  as 
forming  progressively  graduated  approximations  to  conscious 
life.  Like  every  metaphysical  idealism,  his  depends  on 
analogy"  (p.  166). 


3il:mile  Brehier,  Histoirc  de  la  Philosophie,  vol.  Ill  (Paris:  Presses  Universi- 
laires  de  Paris,  1%4;  4ih  ed.  "Ciuadrige"  1989),  p.  627;  ET.  The  History^  of 
Philosophy,  op.  cit. 

32Harald  Hoffding,  A  History-  of  Modem  Philosophy  (Macmillan,  1900;  repr. 
Dover  Publications,  1955),  vol.  11,  pp.  162-169.  Page  references  in  our  text  are 
to  this  edition. 
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"Schelling  does  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
empiricism  for  the  final  verification  of  his  system"  (p.  167). 

ii.  If  Schelling  was  already  a  precociously 
famous  philosopher  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was  not  until  Oc- 
tober 1806  that  the  26-year-old  medical  doctor  Gottfried-Heinrich 
von  Schubert  arrived  in  Dresden,  and— presumably  on  the  strength 
of  his  History  of  the  Soul  (1803)— was  soon  asked  to  lecture  in 
1807/08  on  "animal  magnetism"  including  somnambulism.  This  he 
did,  publishing  his  lectures  on  the  "dark  side"  of  nature  as  Views  on 
the  Night  Side  of  Natural  Science  (1808).  In  these  lectures,  treating 
Uke  Lessing  and  Condorcet  before  him  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the 
human  race,  and  faced  with  a  choice  between  evolution  from  a 
primal  wild  state  and  declension  from  a  primal  golden  age  of  an 
original  Urvolk  in  wise  harmony  with  Nature,  Schubert  chose  the 
latter,  setting  the  human  race  the  task  of  regaining— through  redemp- 
tive history— an  even  higher  stage  of  that  original  harmony  with  and 
wisdom  about  Mother  Nature.  Thus  did  this  medical  doctor  and  later 
natural  scientist  combine— though  less  pantheistically  than  Schelling— 
religion  and  science  into  a  philosophy  of  nature  approaching  a 
theosophy.^3 

V.  But  if,  for  Rousseau  and  Wordsworth,  for  Schel- 
ling and  Schubert  in  the  Old  World  of  Europe,  Nature  very  nearly  ap- 
proached to  the  divine,  in  the  New  World  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  things  looked  very  different.  For  such  a  contempo- 
rary colonial  Hispanic  freedom-fighter  and  liberator  as  Simon 
Bolivar  (1783-1830)— as  for  very  many  even  today— "nature"  could 
never  be  anything  more  or  other  than  a  hostile  (albeit  perhaps 
feminine)  adversary  to  be  overcome  and  subdued.  As  one  can  read 
on  his  monument  in  his  home  city  of  Caracas,  Venezuela:  "If  Nature 
opposes  [us],  we  shall  struggle  against  her  and  make  her  obey  us."^-* 

w.  If  for  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  in  1850  "Nature" 
was  still  "red  in  tooth  and  claw,"^5  it  was  only  nine  years  thereafter 
that  Charles  Darwin  unleashed  the  biological  revolution  that  was 


^^The  bulk  of  this  characterization  of  G.-H.  von  Schubert  is  owed  to  a  lecture 
by  Professor  Frederick  Gregory,  "The  German  Romantic  View  of  Nature's 
Moral  Power,"  delivered  Sat.  24  April  1993  at  the  Science  Center  of  Harvard 
University;  cf.  also  £mil  Brehier,  op.  cit.,  p.  642. 

3'*"Si  se  opone  la  naturaleza,   lucharemos   contra  ella  y  la  haremos   que  nos 
obedezca."  The  Spanish  noun  naturaleza  ("nature")  is  feminine;  its  feminine 
pronoun  can  be  translated  as  either  "it"  or  "her." 
^5/n  Memoriam  56,  St.  4. 
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thenceforth  irrevocably  (for  all  but  the  most  benighted  die-hards  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries)  to  fix  the  featherless  biped  redundantly 
misnamed  Homo  sapiens  sapiens  at  the  problematic  apex  of  God's 
own  glorious  animal  kingdom.  Yet  to  pick  up  and  run  just  a  bit  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  "Soapy  Sam"  Wilberforce's  own  image:  Who 
would  not  now  rather  be  related  to  the  dolphin,  the  lion,  and  the  gor- 
rilla,  than  to  all  the  bloodless,  inhuman,  angelic  abstractions  of  the 
celestial  hierarchies  of  Pseudo-Dionysios  the  Areopagite  and  of  Tho- 
mas of  Aquino?  —  Some  of  course  can  only  lament,  "How  are  the 
mighty  fallen!"  never  to  rise  again,  degraded  forever  by  Darwin  to 
the  base  rank  of  mere  brute  beasts,  who  were  reduced  in  turn 
(following  Descartes  and  the  behaviorists)  to  mere  automata  or 
machines.36  —  Yet  for  such  later  thinkers  as  Reinhold  Niebuhr^^— 
following  Pascal— bi-natural  man  trembles  still  on  the  cusp  between 
the  twin  abysses  of  angelism  and  bestialism.  Herein  lies  indeed 
Pascal's  "greatness  and  misery  of  man." 

X.  Yet  even  in  the  late- 19th-century  German  Pro- 
testant theologian  Albrecht  Ritschl  (1822-89)  we  still  hear  echoes  of 
earlier  suggestions,^^  not  that  Nature  is  any  kind  of  actually  or  poten- 
tially amenable  and  Peaceable  Kingdom  of  which  man  is  or  could  be  a 
peaceable  and  happy  member,  but  only  that  Nature  is  primarily  or 
indeed  solely  something  to  be  opposed,  overcome,  subdued.  As  with 
the  German  Idealists  in  at  least  one  stage  of  their  development,  so 
for  Ritschl— like  them  a  good  Kantian— there  was  a  basic  dichotomy 
between  on  the  one  hand  the  indifferent  kingdom  of  "Nature"  ruled 
by  the  iron  laws  of  Newtonian  determinism,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  human,  personal,  moral  kingdom  of  "Spirit"  or  culture.  As  ¥L 
Richard  Niebuhr  points  out,  like  the  late- 19th-century  European  and 
American  man  in  the  street,  Ritschl  too  was  doubtless  impressed  by 
"the  victories  of  applied  science  and  technology  over  natural 
forces."39  Yet  what  was  of  absolutely  paramount  importance  for 
Ritschl  was  the  overriding  moral  fact  and  imperative  of  "man's  self- 
distinction  from  nature  and  his  endeavours  to  maintain  himself 


^^oe.g.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  The  Modern  Temper  {). 

^^See  his  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  2  vols.,  1941,  1943. 

^^Cf.  the  subsection  just  above  on  Simon  Bolivar. 

39H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  Christ  and  Culture  {New  York:  Harper,  1951,  1975),  p.  96; 

cf.  Henry  Adams  on  "the  Virgin    and  the  Dynamo"  in   his    The  Education  of 

Henry  Adams. 
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against  it  or  over  it."^  As  Niebuhr  puts  it,  Ritschl's  "starting  point" 
was  not  just  "Jesus  Christ  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,"  as 
Ritschl  himself  would  have  us  believe,  but 

"the  community  of  culture,  which  has  as  its  principle  the  will  of 
man  to  gain  mastery  over  nature.  As  a  modem  man  and  a 
Kantian,  Ritschl  understands  the  human  situation  fundamental- 
ly in  /  terms  of  man's  conflict  with  nature.  ...  In  the  ethical 
realm  man  faces  a  double  problem:  he  needs  not  only  to  sub- 
due his  own  nature,  but  also  to  overcome  the  despair  which 
arises  from  his  understanding  of  the  indifference  of  the  ex- 
ternal natural  world  to  his  own  lofty  interests.  .  .  .  Man  must 
regard  personal  life,  whether  in  himself  or  another,  as  an  end 
in  itself.  All  the  work  of  culture  has  its  source  in  the  conflict 
with  nature,  and  its  goal  in  the  victory  of  personal,  moral 
existence;  in  the  achievement,  to  use  Kantian  terms,  of  the 
kingdom  of  ends— or,  in  the  New  Testament  phrase,  of  the 
kingdom  of  God"-+i 

y.  Yet  if  the  19th  century  saw  its  germination,  it  is 
the  20th  century  which  has  seen  the  true  flowering  of  the  remar- 
kable and  hopeful  ecological  conscience  and  movement  with 
which  we  began  this  section  on  "Nature"  (X.B).  For  this  we  need  only 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  such  spokeswomen  and  -men  as 
Rachel  Carson,  Frank  Graham,  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau,  Albert  Gore,  as 
well  as  to  the  very  many  other  works  pubUshed  on  ecology  during 
the  last  few  decades  and  especially  since  the  1992  United  Nations 
ecology  conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.'*^ 


40a.  Ritschl,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation:  The 
positive  development  of  the  doctrine  (1900),  p.  219,  cf.  pp.  222ff.;  quoted  by  H. 
R.  Niebuhr,  loc.  cit. 

4iH.  Richard  Niebuhr,  op.  cit.,  pp.  95-96.  No  wonder  at  such  "despair,"  if  all 
man's  striving  could  only  be  to  overcome  that  vast,  bleak  indifference  called 
"nature,"  which  Gen.  1:31  had  indeed  called  "very  good,"  but  which  late-19th- 
century  Neo-Kantianism  could  only  consign  to  the  inhuman  outer  darkness  of 
mechanical  determinism!  One  hopes  that  both  theology  and  science  have 
learned  just  a  bit,  not  only  of  knowledge  but  of  wisdom,  in  the  intervening 
century  since  Ritschl. 

42Among  the  welter  of  more  and  less  recent  publications,  the  following  works 
of  Carson  and  Graham  have  achieved  the  status  of  classics,  while  that  of  Albert 
Gore  attained  especially  high  visibility  in  1992:  Rachel  Carson,  Under  the  Sea- 
Wind  (1941;  new  ed.  Oxford  University  Press,  1952);  The  Sea  Around  Us  (Oxford 
University  Press,  1951);  Silent  Spring  (Houghton  Mifflin,  Riverside,  1962); 
Frank  Graham,  Since  Silent  Spring  (Houghton  MifHin,  1970);  Albert  Gore, 
Earth  in  the  Balance  (Houghton   MifHin,    1992).     See  also  our  Bibliography 
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3.  Nature  as  Sexuality: 

a.  Early  Christianity.  To  late-20th-century  Wes- 
tern Christians  who  have  acquired  some  awareness  of  the  Christian 
past,  one  of  the  most  unnerving  aspects  of  early  and  medieval  Chris- 
tianity must  be  its  overwhelmingly  negative  attitude— at  least  its 
official  attitude— toward  human  sexuaUty.  Because  of  the  permanent 
debt  which  students  of  early  Christianity  now  owe  to  Peter  Brown's 
masterly  survey,  The  Body  and  Society:  Men,  Women  and  Sexual 
Renunciation  in  Early  Christianity,-*^  it  would  seem  that  we  can  do  no 
better  than  to  lift  out  some  of  Brown's  most  incisive  conclusions 
concerning  this  unsettled  and  unsettling  period. 

To  pre-modern  Christians,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  Christ 
and  Paul,  in  both  their  being  and  their  words,  seemed  unmistakably 
to  proclaim  the  supreme  virtue  of  celibacy.  For— as  Ambrose  never 
tired  of  preaching— both  Christ's  sexless  conception  and  birth  at  the 
beginning  of  his  earthly  existence,  and  his  own  sexlessness  through- 
out his  life,  could  mean  nothing  less  than  that  we  too  were  meant  to 
become  sexless  like  him.-*^  And  had  not  Christ  himself  proclaimed 
that,  not  those  bom  of  the  flesh,  but  only  those  bom  again  from 
above  by  the  Spirit  could  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  (John  3:1-8)? 
And  indeed  that  some  had  even  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Matt.  19:22)?  As  for  Paul,  had  he 
too  not  both  remained  celibate  and  urged  his  readers  to  imitate  him 
if  at  all  possible?  More  generally  but  no  less  powerfully,  had  he  not 
taught  that  we  must  "be  not  conformed  to  this  seon  but  trans- 
formed" (Rom.  12:2)  into  the  image  and  likeness  of  that  sexless 
Christ?  that  we  must  henceforth  put  off  the  old  Adam  and  put  on  the 
new  Christ?  viz.  that  we  must  no  longer  live  according  to  the  flesh, 
nay  must  crucify  the  flesh  and  mortify  our  members  in  order  to  live 
henceforth  by  and  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ?-*-'' 

With  such  beginnings,  then,  perhaps  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that,  very  soon,  for  nearly  all  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  church  "the 
cessation  of  sexual  activity  was  held  to  signal"  no  less  than  "redemp- 


§V1I.C  below. 

"♦^New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  ©1988. 

"^Peler  Brown,   op.  cit.,  ohap.   17.    It  is  of  a  piece  with  this  conception   that 

Ambrose  also  insisted  on  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary. 

45Rom.  8:1-14;  1  Cor.  3:1;  15:44-57;  Gal.  5:16-25;  Eph.  4:17-24;  Col.  3:5-10. 
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tion  from  the  'present  age'."-+('  At  the  end  of  the  period  which  Brown 

considers,  the  likes  of  John  Climacus  (A.D.  575-650) 

"had  inherited  from  tJie  desert  tradition  the  expectation  that 
the  power  of  Christ  could  embrace  both  body  and  soul.  The 
body  would  share,  in  its  own  way,  in  the  transfiguration  of  the 
human  person  that  accompanied  the  final  opening  out  of  the 
clenched  will.  ...  '1  do  not  think  that  anyone  should  be  classed 
a  saint  until  he  has  made  his  body  holy,  if  indeed  that  is 
possible.'"-*' 

In  Brown's  summary  formulations: 

"in  the  course  of  the  late  fifth  and  the  sixth  centuries  .  .  .  ,  the 
Christian  notions  .  .  .  [which]  came  to  the  fore  .  .  .  made  plain 
what  Jacques  le  Goff  has  described,  in  a  memorable  phrase,  as 
la  deroute  du  corporel,  the  definitive  'rout  of  the  body,'  that 
marked  the  end  of  the  ancient  world  and  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  ages. 

".  .  .  The  human  body  was  poised  on  the  threshold  of  a 
mighty  change.  In  Christian  circles,  concern  with  sexual  renun- 
ciation . .  .  had  been  connected  with  a  heroic  and  sustained  at- 
tempt ...  to  map  out  the  horizons  of  human  freedom.  The  light 
of  a  great  hope  of  future  transformation  glowed  behind  even 
the  most  austere  statements  of  the  ascetic  position.  To  many, 
continence  had  declared  the  end  of  the  tyranny  of  the  'present 
age.'  In  the  words  of  John  Chrysostom,  virginity  made  plain 
that  'the  things  of  the  resurrection  stand  at  the  door."'-+8 

b.  Catholic  Doctrine.  According  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrine  not  only  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  but  to  this  day,  marriage 
has  a  starkly  dual,  even  self-contradictory  character.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  a  sacrament,  instituted  by  Christ  himself  at  Cana  (John 
2:1-11),  so  it  is  said,  and  described  in  Ephesians  5:32  as  a  nucTrripiov 
or  sacramentum.  Yet  paradoxically  on  the  other  hand,  marriage  as  a 
way  of  life— even  if  it  abides  by  the  "evangelical  precepts"  binding 
upon  all— cannot  follow  the  optional  but  superior  "counsels  of  perfec- 
tion"—poverty,  chastity,  obedience— to  which  the  minority  of  the  "re- 


"♦^Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 

•♦^Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  238,  emphasis  added. 

^^^Brown,  op.  cit.,  Epilogue,  pp.  441,  442,  emphases  added. 
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ligious"  are  called,-^'^  and  is  therefore  inferior  to  the  latter's  "more 
perfect  way." 

More  starkly  yet,  according  to  "the  influential  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard"  as  summarized  by  John  T.  Noonan  Jr.: 

"Original  sin  is  transmitted  by  an  act  of  generation,  an  act 
which  is  preceded  by  concupiscence.    Adam's  descendents  are 
in  turn  infected  with  concupiscence  {Sentences  2.25.7;  2.30.8, 
10;  2.31.4,  7;  2.32.2).    As  the  result  of  this  transmission  of 
original  sin  and  its  consequences,  there  is  'the  law  of  lethal 
concupiscence  in  our  members,  without  which  carnal  inter- 
course cannot  occur.'    Therefore,  'coitus  is  reprehensible  and 
evil,  unless  it  be  excused  by  the  goods  of  marriage'  {Sentences 
4.26.2).  Here  the  basic  Augustinian  assumptions  are  succinctly 
combined.  .  .  .  Because  concupiscence  accompanies  intercourse, 
intercourse  needs  to  be  excused.  The  excuse  is  provided  by  the 
goods  of  marriage.    These  goods  are  the  famihar  Augustinian 
triad,  fides,  proles,  sacramentum  [faith,  offspring,  sacrament] 
(4.31.1).  Of  the  three,  however,  only  the  seeking  of  the  good  of 
offspring  is  sufficient  to  excuse  intercourse  (4.31.5)."5o 
This  teaching  of  Peter  Lombard,  further,  not  only  "is  reaffirmed  and 
implications  of  the   doctrine   are   treated   more   fully   in  Thomas 
Aquinas'  Commentary  on  the  Sentences,  Summa  Contra  Gentiles,  and 
Summa  Theologica'"^^;    but  indeed  it  has  been  held  by  the  Catholic 
"main  Line  of  opinion  from  the  Middle  Ages  until  our  own  time"52  and 
re-emphasized  most  recentiy  by  Pope  John  Paul  11. 

Especially  to  be  noted  here  are  the  following  points:  (1)  Al- 
though marriage  is  a  sacrament,  presumably  instituted  by  Jesus,  yet 
because  of  "lethal  concupiscence,"  even  within  the  most  loving  and 
church-blessed  marriage  "coitus  is  reprehensible  and  evil,  unless  it 
be  excused  by  the  goods  of  marriage."  (2)  "The  goods  of  marriage"  do 
not  hallow  sexual  intercourse  or  even  make  it  sinless,  but  only  "ex- 
cuse" it.    (3)  Not  even  the  fact  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament  {sacra- 


^"^  Ronald  Preston,  "Vocation"  in  The  Westminster  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Ethics  (ffgl 967]  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  ©1986). 

50  John  T.  Noonan  Jr.,  Contraception  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Belknap  Press,  1965),  p. 
194,  quoted  by  James  Turner  Johnson,  A  Society  Ordained  by  God  (Abingdon, 
€)197()),  pp.  68-69  n.  44,  with  further  references  to  Noonan,  pp.  194-99,  246-57, 
307-16,  321-30,  354-58,  371-72. 

51  J.T.Johnson,  loc.  cit. 

52  J.T.Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
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mentum),  but  "only  the  seeking  of  the  good  of  offspring  [proles]  is 
sufficient  to  excuse  intercourse." 

c.  Martin  Luther.  In  frank  rebellion  against  this 
blatantly  self-contradictory  Catholic  doctrine,  Luther  rejected  both 
the  sacramental  character  of  marriage  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  denigration  of  marriage  by  this  doctrine  and  by  the 
double  standard  and  supposedly  superior  monastic  vows  mentioned 
above.  —  Specifically,  on  the  one  hand,  in  The  Babylonian  Captivity  of 
the  Church  (6  Oct  1520),  Luther  set  forth  two  theological  objections, 
a  phenomenological  objection,  and  an  exegetical  objection  to  the  ele- 
vation of  marriage  to  the  status  of  a  sacrament.53  First,  although  a 
sign  is  a  necessary  (but  not  sufficient)  element  of  a  sacrament,  "mar- 
riage contains  no  peculiar  sign."5-+  Secondly,  unlike  baptism  and  the 
eucharist,  marriage  does  not  ex  opere  operato  procure  grace  for  those 
who  undergo  it.  Thirdly,  marriage  is  universal;  but  it  certainly  is  not 
a  sacrament  for  non-Christians  who  engage  in  it;  therefore  it  is  wrong 
to  say  that  eo  ipso  it  is  a  sacrament  for  Christians  who  engage  in  it. 
Fourthly,  "Paul"'s  word  is  not  sacramentum  but  ^ucnrfpiov,  "mystery," 
which  he  there  appUes  not  to  marriage  but  "to  Christ  and  the  church" 
(Eph.  5:32):  ". .  .  for  which,  it  is  true,  marriage  serves  as  an  earthly 
allegory,  though  this  does  not  qualify  it  to  be  a  sacrament."55 

On  the  other  hand,  in  his  various  teachings  on  vocation  {vocatio, 
Beruf), 

"Luther  rejected  both  the  double  standard  and  the  mo- 
nastic vows,  the  latter  on  the  ground  that  the  vows  imply  sal- 
vation by  the  monastic  life,  and  give  to  those  who  take  them  a 
false  security  based  on  the  community  of  the  order,  whereas 
true  faith  is  in  God  alone,  to  be  worked  out  in  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances of  marriage  and  ordinary  life."^^ 
In  that  way  Luther  "leveled  the  playing  field"  as  it  were  by  making 
all  honorable  occupations  equal  before  God:  butcher,  baker,  candle- 
stick maker,  pastor  . . .  Thus,  in  the  words  of  George  Herbert's  hymn. 


53  On  this  and  the  following,  see  Helmut  Thielicke,  The  Ethics  of  Sex  (New  York 
etc.:  Harper  &  Row,  1964),  §111. B. 
5'*  H.  Thielicke,  op.  cit.,  p.  131. 

55  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

56  Rupen  Davies,  "Vocation"  in   The  Westminster  Dictionary  of  Christian   The- 
ology {Philadelphiai:  Westminster  Press,  ©1983). 
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"Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws,  makes  that  and  the  action 
fine."57 

What  then  was  the  upshot  of  Luther's  dual  revaluation  of  mar- 
riage? On  the  one  hand,  in  rejecting  the  traditional  double  standard, 
Luther  raised  marriage  from  the  status  of  a  "hospital  for  the  sick"  "to 
aid  human  infirmity  and  prevent  unchastity"^^  to  that  of  an  order  of 
God's  good  creation,  a  provision  of  God's  general  providence,  a  holy 
ordinance  ordained  by  God  not  just  for  Christians  but  for  all  human- 
kind, and  one  entered  into  and  celebrated  by  Luther  himself  with 
increasingly  explicit  joy  and  satisfaction.^'^  —  On  the  other  hand, 
Luther  emphatically  reinterpreted  marriage  not  as  a  sacrament  but 
as  a  "worldly"  institution.  Although  what  Thielicke  calls  "worldly" 
meant  for  Luther  "belonging  to  the  kingdom  on  the  left  hand,"  yet 

"this  does  not  mean  that  it  no  longer  has  any  spritual  relevance 
and  is  emancipated  from  the  rule  of  God   On  the  contrary,  the 
kingdom  of  the  world  is  included  within  the  scope  of  God's 
sovereignty,  and  to  that  extent  is  structurally  related  to  the 
kingdom  on  the  right  hand."^o 
For  us  today,  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  speak  of  marriage— 
though  certainly  willed  and  "instituted  as  such  by  God"^^— as  belong- 
ing  to   the   horizontal   dimension   of  interpersonal   relationships 
rather  than  to  the  vertical  dimension  of  those  ("religious")  relation- 
ships which  are  specifically  between  human  beings  and  God     As 
such,  we  could  say  that  Luther  included  marriage  too  in  that  neces- 
sary and  salutary  movement  of  secularization  which  he  continued 
in  The  Freedom  of  a  Christian  (Nov.  1520),  and  which  Fr.  Gogarten 
already  in  1953  carefully  distinguished  from  "secular! sm."62 

d.  Karl  Barth.  In  his  Doctrine  of  Creation,  which 
forms  vol.  Ill  of  his  Church  Dogmatics,^^  Karl  Barth  adverts  no  fewer 
than  three  times  to  what  he  regards  as  the  quintessential  interperso- 


57  George  Herbert,  "Teach  Me,  My  God  and  King"  (1633).  One  thinks  Luther 
would  hardly  have  spoken  thus  of  "Thy  laws." 

58  Luther's  words,  quoted  by  Thielicke,  loc.  cit.,  p.  136  and  refs. 
59 /bid.,  pp.  136-137. 

^  Ibid.  p.  138. 

61  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

62  See  Thielicke,  op.  cit.,  p.  136  n.  37,  referring  inter  alia  to  Friedrich  Gogarten, 
"  Iheologie  und  Geschichte,"  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche  1953,  pp. 
339ff. 

63  Edinburgh:  T.&l.  Clark,  1934ff. 
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nal  relation,  viz.  the  relation  between  man  and  woman:  a  relation 
which  he  regards  as  often  overlapping  yet  not  limited  to  either  sexu- 
ality or  marriage.  His  first  discussion  of  this  relation  occurs  in  vol. 
III/l,  constituted  by  his  chap.  DC,  "The  Work  of  Creation."  There,  in 
§41  on  "Creation  and  Covenant,"  Barth  discusses  "Creation,  History, 
and  Creation-History"  (§41.1);  "Creation  as  the  External  Basis  of  the 
Covenant"  (§41.2);  and  "The  Covenant  as  the  Internal  Basis  of  Crea- 
tion" (§41.3).  It  is  in  the  context  of  this  last  discussion  that  Barth 
gives  a  lengthy  interpretation  of  the  Yah  wist' s  account,  in  Genesis 
2:18-25,  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

It  is  to  this  discussion  that  Barth  harks  back  when  in,  his  theo- 
logical anthropology  in  vol.  111/2,^-^  he  comes  to  discuss  in  §45  "Man 
in  his  Determination  as  the  Covenant-partner  of  God."  Although 
Barth  assures  us  that  "Christology  is  not  anthropology,"^5  yet  here 
Barth— in  line  with  the  "Christological  concentration"  which  charac- 
terizes his  whole  Church  Dogmatics— wiH  base  his  theological  anthro- 
pology on  nothing  else  than  Christology.  This  he  does  in  three 
breathtakingly  audacious  moves:  breathtaking  both  in  their  theo- 
logical intrepidity,  and  in  Barth' s  seemingly  cavalier  disregard  for 
what  might  appear  to  be  necessary  connections  and  implications  be- 
tween the  three  moves  and  their  various  "analogies."  First,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  Nietzsche's  anchoritic  Zarathustra,  in  §45.1  Barth  be- 
gins by  basing  theological  anthropology  on  "Jesus,  Man  for  Other 
Men,"  to  the  effect  that— as  exempUfied  by  Jesus— true  humanity  is 
and  can  be  no  other  than  co-humanity.  Then,  in  §45.2  "The  Basic 
Form  of  Humanity,"  Barth— quite  disregarding  Jesus'  celibacy— harks 
back  to  his  interpretation  in  CD  III/l  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  portrayed 
in  Gen.  2:18-25— a  passage  which  he  calls  "the  Old  Testament  Magna 
Charta  of  humanity"^^— to  assure  us  that  "the  original  and  true  form 
of  humanity"  is  none  other  than  the  togetherness  of  man  and  wo- 
man.f^'  Finally  in  this  chapter,  in  §45.3  "Humanity  as  Likeness  and 
Hope,"  Barth  assures  us  that  the  man-woman  relation  is— by  ana- 
logia  reiationis— both  a  likeness  or  parable  (Gleichnis)  of  that  be- 


6-*  Earth's  vol.  111/2  {[1948]  1960)  consists  of  chap.  X,  "The  Creature."  -  In  what 
follows,  KD  refers  to  l^e  Kirchliche  Dogmatik,  CDio  Church  Dogmatics.  -  In  his 
CD,  unless  Barth  is  obviously  talking   about  "male"  as  vs.  "female,"  the  word 
"man"  translates  Banh's  Mensch,  "human  being." 
&5KDI1I/2,  p.  264. 
(^KDUl/I,  p.  351. 
67  KD  ni/2,  p.  353. 
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tween  Father  and  Son  and  between  Christ  and  his  Church,  and  a  sym- 
bol of  hope  for  the  eschatological  fulfillment  of  that  likeness.  This 
"analogy  of  relationship"  between  the  man-woman  relationship  and 
that  between  Christ  and  his  Church,  Barth  buttresses  by  a  lengthy 
passage  of  biblical  interpretation.^'S  primarily  of  I  Cor.  11:1-16  and 
Eph.  5:22-33. 

Finally,  just  as  in  CD  III/ 2  Barth  had  based  his  theological  an- 
thropology on  Christology,  so  in  CD  III/4— constituted  by  his  chap.  XII 
"The  Command  of  God  the  Creator— Barth  bases  his  "ethics  of  creation" 
in  turn  on  his  theological  anthropology.  Of  interest  to  us  here  is  his 
§54  "Freedom  in  Fellowship,"  and  specifically  his  §54.1  on  the  fellow- 
ship between  "Man  and  Woman."  "If  [for  Barth]  the  relation  of  man 
and  woman  is  the  exemplary  form  of  co-humanity  in  general,"  Otto 
Weber  tells  us,  "then  marriage  in  turn  appears  as  the  'exemplary 
form  of  the  meeting  of  the  sexes.'"^''^  Thus  Karl  Barth  appreciates  but 
ultimately  dissents  from  Simone  de  Beauvoir's  Le  deuxieme  sexe, 
which  interprets  human  maleness  and  femaleness  as  socially  im- 
posed categories  which  we  must  rise  above.^o  Rather,  Karl  Barth  can 
and  does  affirm  not  only  agape  but  also  eros  as  "sanctified  by  God's 
commandment."7i  For  all  that,  as  both  mariage  and  celibacy  are  a 
matter  of  "divine  calling,"^^  they  must  be  left  to  individual  choice, 
rather  than  heteronomously  dictated  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
still  dictates  celibacy  to  its  ordained  ministers. 

e.  Helmut  Thielicke.  One  of  the  most  complete 
theological  treatments  of  sexuality  in  the  late  20th  century  is  Helmut 
Thielicke's  The  Ethics  of  SexJ^  In  this  volume  Thielicke  approaches 
sexuaUty,  marriage,  and  "borderline  cases"  from  two  points  of  view. 


68CDIII/2,  pp.  301-316. 

69  (Xto  Weber,  Karl  Earth's  Church  Dogmatics:  an  introductory  report  on  vol- 
umes 1:1  to  111:4  ([1950;  7lh  expanded  ed.  1975]  Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1953),  p.  218,  quoting  Ki:>  II1/4,  p.  203.  Cf.  Geoffrey  W.  Bromily,  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Theology  of  Karl  Barth  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1979),  chaps.  X.3 
(on  §45),  XII.3  (on  §54);  Eliabeth  Frykberg,  Karl  Earth's  Theological  Anthro- 
pology: an  analogical  critique  regarding  gender  relations  {Studies  in  Re- 
formed Theology  and  History  [Princeton  Theological  Seminary],  vol.  1  no.  3 
[Summer  1993]). 
70m!II/4,  pp.  161-162. 

71  KD  111/4,  p.  246. 

72  KD  1 1 1/4,  p.  205. 

73  New  York,  livanston,  London:  Harper  &Row,  1964.  In  English  this  book  con- 
stitutes the  third  volume  of  his  Theological  l:thics. 
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The  first  is  of  course  theological:  specifically,  he  sets  sex  and  marri- 
age within  the  context  of  bibUcal  anthropology,  and  the  Christian 
understanding  of  creation  and  redemption.  But  Thielicke  also  knows 
that  "Pastoral  care  must  be  undergirded  by  a  tiieology  tiiat  will  reach 
the  person  where  he  actually  is  today."'-*  This  means  for  Thielicke 
that  exegetical  considerations  must  be  complemented  by  a  phenome- 
nology of  sex  today.  The  result  is  that  "ThieUcke's  attention  is  gov- 
erned by  two  foci:  tiie  first  is  scripture  interpreted  tiirough  careful 
exegesis  and  hermeneutics;  the  second  is  contemporary  history,  with 
emphasis  on  the  findings  of  medicine,  psychology  and  tiie  practical 
ministty.""5  is  such  a  double  focus  tiieologicaUy  legitimate?  Indeed, 
in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  pastoral  care  just  noted,  of  ThieUcke's 
conviction  that  "tiie  gospel  is  a  vaUd  interpretation  of  reality,"  and  in 
tiie  larger  context  of  Bartii's  doctiine  of  "tiie  Light  and  tiie  Ughts," '^  it 
most  certainly  is  legitimate. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  tiling  tiiat  ThieUcke's  phenome- 
nology tells  us  is  tiiat,  m  tiie  West  at  any  rate,  starting  with  and  ever 
since  tiie  period  of  Romanticism,  physical  eros''  has  taken  on  an  im- 
portance which  it  never  previously  had  Ui  eitiier  die  New  Testament 
or  subsequent  Christendom.  But  tiien  of  course  tiie  question  arises: 
How  are  eros  and  agape  related?  Are  tiiey  simply  opposed,  as  O.  S. 
Walters  implies  when  he  says  tiiat  whereas  ''Eros  is  always  egocen- 
tric, seeking  self-fulfilUnent,"  "Agape  has  as  its  object  tiie  imago  Dei 
in  one's  fellow  man"?78  No;  ratiier  ".  .  .  agape  transforms  and  gives 
direction  to  eros":  tiiat  is,  just  as  (in  H.  Richard  Niebuhr's  typology^^) 
for  Augustine,  tiie  later  Karl  Bartii  and  Paul  Lehmann  Christ  is  "tiie 


74  Orville  S.  Walters  in  Christianity  Today,  vol.  8,  p.  758. 

75  Roger  Shinn  in  Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  20,  p.  2CH  Cf.  F. 
Karrenberg:  "For  since  historically,  sociologically  and  finally  also  in  our 
general  life-feeling  we  are  essentially  structured  differently  from  biblical 
man',  the  phenomenology  of  sexuality  and  its  interpretation  re  ated  to  the 
present  are  an  appropriate  preparation  for  the  actual  theological  task 
([Thielicke  p.]  519)"  {Zeitschrift  fur  evangelische  Ethik,  vol.  11  p.  49). 

76  Again  cf.  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  W/3  (First  Half),  §69.2  "The  Light  of 
Ufe";  H.  Berkhof  and  H.-J.  Kraus,  Karl  Earths  Lichterlehre  (Theologische 
Studien  123;  Zurich:  Theologischer  Verlag,  1978). 

77  To  be  distinguished  sharply  (as  Plato  does)  from  the  "heavenly  [philosophi- 
cal! eros"  praised  by  Plato  (Symposium)  and  subsequent  Platonists  and  Neo- 
Platonists  including  Augustine.  Cf.  Anders  Nygren,  Agape  and  Eros  (SPCK, 
1932,  1938,  1939,  rev.  ed.  1953,  repr.  1982). 

78  Or\'ille  S.  Wahers,  loc.  cit. 

79  H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  Christ  and  Culture  (New  York:  Harper,  1951). 
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transformer  of  culture,"8o  so  for  Thielicke  agape  is  properly  the 
transformer  of  eros. 

With  specific  regard  to  marriage,  Thielicke  follows  Luther  in  af- 
firming it,  not  as  a  sacrament,  but  as  a  worldly  institution  blessed 
by  God-Si  But  beyond  that,  from  his  phenomenology  of  the  history  of 
sexual  relationships,  ThieUcke  knows  that— in  the  perhaps  crude  yet 
irresistible  words  of  the  18th-century  ditty— 

"Higgamus,  hoggamus,  woman's  monogamous; 

hoggamus,  higgamus,  man  is  polygamous." 
Yet,  says  Thielicke,  in  any  nuptial  relationship  male  polygamy  can 
only  damage  the  woman,  and  thus  also  the  relationship  as  a  whole. 
What  to  do?  For  Thielicke,  in  a  loving  relationship,  agape  will  move 
the  man  to  loving  loyalty  and  faithfulness  to  his  wife,  to  monogamy. 
As  O.  S.  Walters  puts  it,  "Where  agape  permeates  the  relationship,  the 
happiness  of  the  other  person  is  sought  in  the  whole  breadth  of  com- 
mon existence.  Monogamy  is  the  natural  result  of  this  attitude  of 
*existence-for-the-other-person."'82 

f.  Science  and  Sexuality.  A  great  deal  more 
could  be  said  theologically  about  sexuality  than  has  been  said  here.s^ 
Yet  as  our  Chap.  X  is  on  "Theological  Ethics  and  Science,"  it  behooves 
us  to  round  out  this  chapter  by  asking  two  questions:  First,  what  does 
science  tells  us  about  sexuaUty?  Secondly,  what  does  that  knowledge 
contribute  to  our  theological  understanding  of  sexuality?  The  brief 
answer  to  the  first  question  is.  Much  in  every  way.  The  answer  to 
the  second  question  is  considerably  more  problematic.  To  expand 
our  answer  to  our  first  question,  then,  let  us  look  at  some  points  of 
broad  scientific  agreement  on  human  nature  in  general  and  sexuality 
in  particular. 

i.  In  the  perennial  debate  about  "nature"  vs. 
"nurture,"  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  two  form  the  warp  and  weft 
of  the  nature  of  just  about  all  the  higher  animals,  but  that  the  rela- 
tive influence  of  each  in  a  given  animal  depends  on  that  animal's  po- 


80cf.  our  §II.D  above. 

81  ()n  I.uiher  see  Thielicke,  op.  cit.  §III.B,  and  our  §IX.B.3.b  above. 

82  Orville  S.  Walters,  loc.  cit. 

^^  Thus  for  example  it  would  be  fascinating  to  go  into  the  different  conceptions 
of  marriage  held  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Puritans 
of  the  early  17th  century,  as  laid  out  by  James  Turner  Johnson,  A  Society  Or- 
dained hyCkxl:  linglish  Puritan  marriage  doctrine  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (Abingdon  Press,  '©1970). 
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sition  on  the  ladder  or  scale  of  evolution.  Specifically,  the  lower  an 
animal  is  on  the  evolutionary  scale,  the  more  strongly  its  behavior  is 
influenced— almost  determined— by  "nature"  viz.  its  genetic  inheri- 
tance. Conversely  the  higher  it  is  on  that  scale,  the  more  strongly  its 
behavior  is  influenced  by  "nurture"  viz.  leaming.s-* 

ii.  In  the  higher  animals  including  man, 
"nature"  provides  certain  propensities  or  proclivities  to  receive 
and  profit  by  "nurture,"  viz.  to  learn  and  then  execute  certain  be- 
haviors. Yet  if  an  animal  does  not  learn  and  execute  these  behaviors 
at  the  appropriate  time  in  its  development,  it  will  probably  never  do 
so.  Thus  for  example  cenain  animals  in  a  zoo  do  not  reproduce,  be- 
cause they  have  never  learned  how  to  copulate,  never  having  seen 
their  elders  do  it.85  So  likewise  humans  are  bom  with  a  procUvity  to 
learn  and  use  language;  but  if  a  person  does  not  learn  some  language 
by  a  certain  age,  he  will  never  be  able  to  learn  any  language.  The 
"wild  boy  of  Aveyron"  is  a  notorious  example. 

iii.  Apparently  for  the  sole  evolutionary  pur- 
pose of  reproduction,  all  Ufe  forms  higher  than  bacteria  and  amoebae 
are  divided  into  male  and  female.  Further,  even  beyond  the  many 
methods  of  insemination,  in  the  higher  animals  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  can  take  many  forms:  strict  monogamy,  periodic 
promiscuity,  various  kinds  of  harems,^^  etc.  As  for  monogamy,  it  oc- 
curs "whenever  more  than  a  single  individual  (the  female)  is  needed 
to  rear  die  young."87  That  is  to  say:  "Heterosexual  partnerships  de- 
velop wherever  the  need  of  the  mother  to  obtain  her  nutrition  inter- 
feres with  die  care  of  die  young.  The  duration  of  this  bond  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  parental  care  time."^^ 

iv.  When  we  narrow  our  focus  from  higher 
animals,  mammals  and  hominoids  to  hominids,89  we  find  that  our 

8-*  Carl  Sagan  made  this  point  nicely  in  his  popular  presentation  The  Draeons 
of  Eden  (1978). 

85  This  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that,  after  menopause  (a  phenomenon  pretty 
well  limited  to  hominids),  females  can  no  longer  reproduce;  and  that,  after  the 
age  of  60  at  any  rate,  libido  decreases  noticeably  in  both  men  and  women. 

86  Helen  E  Fisher  spells  out  four  different  ways  in  which  animal  and  human 
males  can  form  a  harem  (Anatomy  of  Love  [W.W.Norton,  1992],  pp.  319-320). 

87  Devra  Kleinman  (1977,  p.  51),  quoted  by  Helen  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  334  n.  24. 

88  M.  and  C.  R.  Ember,  "Male-female  bonding:  a  cross-species  study  of  mammals 
and  birds,"  in  Behavioral  Science  Research  14  (1979),  37-56,  quoted  ibid.. 

89  "Traditionally  anthropologists  used  the  term  hominoid  to  designate  the  an- 
cestors of  the  great  apes  and  humankind.  The  term  hominid  the\-  used  to 
designate  the  ancestors  of  human  beings  only"  (Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  332' n.  2). 
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direct  ancestors  of  four  million  years  ago  were  hunter-gatherers— of- 
ten nomadic— and  remained  so  until  very  recently.  What  can  we  say 
of  their  life-style  including  their  sexual  relationships?  As  for  work, 
men  hunted,  women  gathered,  and  the  sexes  were  roughly  equal.^o 
As  for  love,  Helen  Fisher  reckons  that  our  ancestors  of  four  million 
years  ago  were  already  characterized  by  the  drive  to  bond  (p.  298), 
trial  marriages  (302),  high  divorce  rates,  and  consequent  single 
parenting  (304)  in  the  supportive  context  of  extended  families  (305), 
until  a  new  mate  could  be  found.  As  we  noted  above,  monogamy 
occurs  "whenever  more  than  a  single  individual  (the  female)  is 
needed  to  rear  the  young."'^i  In  Helen  Fisher's  opinion,  "this  factor 
was  critical  to  the  evolution  of  monogamy  in  Homo  sapiens"  (p.  334 
n.  24).  Yet  like  their  hominid  forebears,  "most  human  beings  exhibit 
monogamy  in  conjunction  with  adultery.  So  I  think  this  is  the  pri- 
mary reproductive  strategy  of  Homo  sapiens,  while  polygyny  and 
polyandry  are  opportunistic,  secondary  reproductive  tactics"  (p. 
321  n.  35).  Indeed,  given  that  from  1947  to  1989  the  divorce  rate  in 
62  cultures  peaked  after  four  years  of  marriage,'^^  Helen  Fisher  even 
postulates  an  evolutionary  explanation  for  this  "four-year  itch"  by 
tracing  it  to  the  hominid  "four-year  .  .  .  birthing  cycle"  (336  n.  40)  in 
which  after  four  years,  whatever  child  the  liaison  produced— if  it 
survived  at  all-was  healthily  established,  and  the  parents  were 
ready  to  reproduce  again,  perhaps  with  a  new  mate.'^^ 

V.  The  "neolithic  revolution"  and  the  begin- 
nings of  agriculture  brought  drastic  changes  even  to  the  sexual  rela- 
tionships of  men  and  women.  The  invention  of  the  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy plow,  says  Helen  Fisher,  favored  "big  men"  as  never  before. 
Men  became  dominant,  women  submissive.  "The  growing  agricul- 
tural society,  egalitarian  at  first,  became  hierarchical."^^  Life  was  no 
longer  nomadic  but  settled.  Weddings  became  "a  merger  of  property 
and  an  alliance  between  families.   So  marriage  had  to  be  stable  and 


^  On  the  possibility  that  "big  men"  or  chiefs  dominated  in  hunting  societies, 
even  before  farming,  see  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  352  n.  20.  -  Unless  indicated  other- 
wise, numbers  in  our  text  are  page  numbers  in  Helen  Fisher,  op.  cit. 
^1  Devra  Kleinman  (1977,  p.  51),  quoted  by  Helen  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  334  n.  24. 
^^  Helen  Fisher,  op.  cit..,  Appendix. 

^3  As  Fisher  hypothesizes,  "human  marriages  originally  evolved  to  last  only 
long  enough  to  raise  a  single  dependent  child  through  infancy,  the  first  four 
years,  unless  a  second  infant  was  conceived"  (p.  154). 

^'^  F-  O.  Wilson,  Consilience:  the  unity  of  knowledge  (New  York:  Knopf,  1998), 
chap.  11  "lithics  and  Religion." 
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permanent"(310).  ". . .  Virginity  at  marriage,  . .  .  arranged  .  .  .  marri- 
ages, . . .  banned  divorce,"  and  "a  double  standard  for  adultery"  were 
necessary  components  of  the  new  package  (311).  Monogamy  became 
more  or  less  life-long:  "Honor  thy  husband"  and  "Till  death  do  us 
part"  were  the  new  rules  (311).  Highly  labor-intensive  farming  re- 
quired many  children,  yet  high  infant  mortality  dampened  the  ac- 
companying population  explosion  to  a  degree. 

"For  the  past  several  thousand  years  [says  Helen  Fisher], 
most  farm  women  had  only  three  basic  options:  to  be  unedu- 
cated, subservient  housewives;  to  be  cloistered  nuns;  to  be 
courtesans,  prostitutes,  or  concubines.  Men,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  family  income  and  welfare 
of  the  young"  (311). 

vi.  Yet  "several  thousand  years"  is  not  forever, 
and  today  we  have  gone  through  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which 
completely  changed  things  once  again.  In  America,  the  divorce  rate 
has  risen  steadily  since  ca.  1850,  not  indeed  in  the  atypical  1950s, 
but  again  since  1960.  "After  many  centuries  of  permanent  mono- 
gamy among  our  farming  forebears,  the  primitive  human  pattern  of 
marriage,  divorce,  and  remarriage  had  emerged  again"  (296).  Indus- 
trialization has  reintroduced  smaller  families;  trial  marriages  ...  as 
old  as  humanity  itself'  (302);  "single  parenting  .  .  .  nothing  new" 
(304);  and  increased  nomadism  (310).  The  only  thing  really  new  in 
these  "new"  patterns  is  the  replacement  of  extended  families  by 
"associations"  (305). 

And  why  all  this  upheaval?  "...  Of  all  the  major  factors  that 
promote  marital  instability,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  in  America 
today  can  be  summed  up  in  two  words:  working  women.  .  .  .  Money 
spells  freedom"  (293).  "...  Powerful  working  women  will  almost 
certainly  sustain  the  long-term  trend  initiated  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution:  later  marriage,  fewer  children,  more  divorce,  and  more 
remarriage"  (309). 

Today,  Helen  Fisher  concludes,  "vast  numbers  of  women  work 
outside  the  home.  We  have  double-income  families.  We  are  more 
nomadic.  And  we  have  a  growing  equality  between  the  sexes.  In 
these  respects,  we  are  returning  to  traditions  of  love  and  marriage 
that  are  compatible  with  our  ancient  human  spirit"  (311). 

g.  Science,  Ethics,  and  the  Ethics  of  Sexuali- 
ty. Our  second  and  final  question  on  sexuality  is.  How  does  all  this 
scientific  knowledge  contribute  to  our  theological— and  specifically 
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ethical— understanding  and  evaluation  of  sexuality?  To  attempt  to 
answer  this  question  is  to  land  oneself— briefly  put— in  a  mare's  nest. 
For  here  we  raise  the  whole  tangled  complex  of  questions  such  as 
whether  we  should  cling  with  renewed  determination  to  our  inheri- 
ted transcendentalist  ethic,  or  finally  "see  the  light"  and  embrace  a 
naturalistic  ethic  based  in  evolutionary  science'^s;  whether  our  tran- 
scendentalist ethic— if  we  have  one— tells  us  that  Nature  is  a  Good  to 
be  embraced  or  an  Evil  to  be  combatted;  whether  so-called  "natural- 
istic ethics"  commits  the  naturalistic  fallacy  and  thus  is  no  "ethic"  at 
all;  etc.  etc. 

i.  The  English  romantic  poet  William  Words- 
worth loved  nature  and  rejoiced  in  it.  But  in  Victoria's  Industrial 
Age,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  could  only  speak  of  "Nature,  red  in  tooth 
and  claw"96;  for  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  good  creator  could  only  have  "in- 
tended Nature  as  a  scheme  to  be  amended,  not  imitated,  by  Man"; 
even  for  Darwin's  champion  T.H.Huxley  "goodness  or  virtue—involves 
a  course  of  conduct  which,  in  all  respects,  is  opposed  to  that  which 
leads  to  success  in  the  cosmic  struggle  for  existence";  in  the  judgment 
of  T.H.Huxley's  grandson  Aldous  Huxley,  Wordsworth  "the  poet  could 
only  find  bliss  and  peace  in  nature  because  he  rigorously  blocked  out 
much  of  its  reality:  Wordsworth's  nature  was  the  nice,  safe  lake 
country  of  England.'"^"  And  as  late  as  1989,  George  C.  Williams  could 
still  conclude  that 

"Huxley  viewed  the  cosmic  process  as  an  enemy  that  must 
combated.  I  take  a  similar  but  more  extreme  position,  based 
both  on  the  more  extreme  contemporary  view  of  natural  selec- 
tion as  a  process  for  maximizing  selfishness,  and  on  the  longer 
list  of  vices  now  assignable  to  the  enemy.  If  the  enemy  is 
worse  than  Huxley  thought,  there  is  a  more  urgent  need  for 
biological  understanding. "^s 


95  Wo  we  are  urged  e.g.  by  Edward  O.  Wilson,  Consilience:  the  unity  of  know- 
ledge (New  York:  Bor/oi/Knopf,  ©1998).  On  his  chap.  11,  see  just  below. 
%  In  Memoriam  {\S50),  56,  st.  4. 

9^  Aldous  Huxley,  "Wordsworth  in  the  Tropics,"  in  his  Collected  Essays  (London: 
Chatto  &  Windus,  1960);  quoted  by  H.  Paul  Santmire,  Brother  Earth  (New  York: 
Thomas  Nelson,  1970),  p.  169. 

^^  George  C.  Williams,  "A  Sociobiological  Expansion  of  Evolution  and  Ethics":  a 
preface  toT.  H.  Huxley,  Evolution  and  Ethics  \\  894],  reissued  by  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1989.  -  The  quotations  from  j.S.Mill,  T.H.Huxley,  and  George  G 
Williams  are  taken  from  Robert  Wright,  The  Moral  Animal  (Random  House, 
©1994,  1995),  captions  to  photos  between  pp.  340  and  341. 
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But  Rene  EXibos  seems  to  express  a  more  "ecological"  view  of  nature, 
and  one  which  (on  theological  grounds)  we  welcome  far  more  hearti- 
ly, when  he  says: 

"Modem  studies  on  animal  and  plant  populations  have  clearly 
demonstrated  . . .  that  nature  is  not  a  chaos  of  warring  factions 
but  a  complex  and  intricate  system  of  balances  in  which  all 
living  things  share  and  to  which  they  all  contribute.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  fact  is  that  the  richer  a  natural  community  is  in 
forms  and  species,  the  greater  its  inherent  ability  to  absorb 
shocks  from  the  outside.  In  other  words,  the  greater  the  vari- 
ety in  a  biological  population,  the  greater  its  chance  to  survive 
and  prosper."'^'^ 

ii.  Tracing  the  destiny  of  E.  O.  Wilson's  "socio- 
biology"  to  its  new  avatar  as  "evolutionary  psychology,"  the  journalist 
and  gifted  biological  amateur  Robert  Wright  isolates  two  seemingly 
unshakeable  bases  for  ethics  in  evolutionary  theory  when  he  speaks 
of  "kin  selection"  and  "inclusive  fitness"  as  grounding  our  beneficence 
toward  relatives,  and— as  somehow  building  on  "kin  selection"— of 
"reciprocal  altruism"  as  grounding  our  beneficence  toward  non- 
relatives,  loo  Indeed,  he  says,  so  closely  interwoven  are  these  two  im- 
pulses—benefical  for  the  altruist  and  his  genes,  and  thus  "selected 
for"  by  evolution— that  "One  can  view  the  two  phases  in  evolution  al- 
most as  a  single  creative  thrust,  in  which  natural  selection  crafted  an 
ever-expanding  web  of  affection,  obligation,  and  trust  out  of  ruthless 
genetic  self-interest." i^i 

Of  Wright's  determinism,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  no  more 
should  be  said  than  necessary.  It  is  an  intellectual  temptation  for 
high  and  low,  subUe  and  simple  alike.  But  after  100  years  it  would 
still  seem  that  Henry  Sidgwickio^  had  the  last  word  on  that  debate 
when  he  pointed  out  that,  for  a  certain  subset  of  human  activities, 
both  the  hypothesis  of  free  will  and  the  hypothesis  of  determinism 
seem  equally  able  to  explain  all  the  facts,  yet  equally  unable  to  oust 
the  other  hypothesis,  viz.  either  prove  itself  or  disprove  the  other. 


^^  Rene  Dubos,  The  Torch  of  Life:  continuity  in  Uving  experience  (New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1962),  p.  68;  quoted  b>'  H.  Paul  Santmire,  Brother  Earth  (New 
York:  Thomas  Nelson,  1970),  p.  IS^with  n.  4  to  chap.  IX. 
^00  Robert  Wright,  The  Moral  Animal  (op.  cit.),  chaps.  7-9. 

101  Wright,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 

102  Henr\-  Sidgwick,  The  Methods  of  Ethics,  London,  1st  ed.  1874.  If  memory 
serves,  this  discussion  was  included  in  the  (now  rare)  first  edition,  but  omitted 
from  the  later  editions  of  1877,  1884,  1890,  and  1901. 
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So  it  would  seem  that,  like  the  hypotheses  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  hypothetical  gardener  in  John  Wisdom's  famous 
parable,  neither  the  hypothesis  of  free  will  nor  the  hypothesis  of  de- 
terminism is  a  scientific  theory,  since  neither  one  can  be  proved, 
and  neither  one  can  be  disproved. 

iii.  In  the  works  of  both  Fisher  and  Wright, 
the  question  was  implicit:  What  has  "is"  to  do  with  "ought"?  Specifi- 
cally in  our  case,  what  has  science  including  the  science  of  sexuality 
to  do  with  ethics  including  the  ethics  of  sexuality?  This  question  is 
posed  quite  explicitly  in  Edward  O.  Wilson's  latest  book,  Consilience: 
the  unity  of  knowledge.^^^  In  his  chapter  11  on  "Ethics  and  Religion," 
Wilson  starts  out  by  distinguishing  two  types  of  ethics  (including 
sexual  ethics),  viz.  "transcendentalist  ethics"  and  "empiricist  ethics." 
This  distinction  cuts  across  that  between  theistic  (or  deistic)  and  non- 
theistic  belief-systems,  he  says,  because  a  believer  in  transcenden- 
talist ethics  may  or  may  not  believe  in  a  god;  and  likewise  an  ad- 
herent of  empiricist  ethics  may  or  may  not  believe  in  a  god,  but  in 
any  case  regards  that  as  a  question  quite  separate  from  that  of 
ethics.  In  any  case,  Wilson  wastes  no  time  in  rejecting  "transcenden- 
taUst  ethics"  in  favor  of  a  "empiricist  ethics"  squarely  grounded  in 
evolutionary  science. lo^ 

How  then  does  Wilson  define  and  explain  ethics  and  religion? 
In  the  guise  of  his  Empiricist,  he  tells  us  that 

"Ethical  codes  are  precepts  reached  by  consensus  imder 
the  guidance  of  the  innate  rules  of  mental  development.  Re- 
ligion is  the  ensemble  of  mythic  narratives  that  explain  the 
origin  of  a  people,  their  destiny,  and  why  they  are  obliged  to 
subscribe  to  particular  rituals  and  moral  codes.  Ethical  and  re- 
ligous  beliefs  are  created  from  the  bottom  up,  from  people  to 
their  culture." los 
But  does  not  such  a  definition  commit  the  notorious  "naturalistic 
fallacy"  decried  in  1903  by  G.  E.  Moore?  No,  replies  Wilson,  for 

". . .  the  posing  of  the  naturalistic  fallacy  is  itself  a  fallacy.  For 
if  is  is  not  ought,  what  is?  To  transform  is  into  ought  makes 
sense  /  if  we  attend  to  the  objective  meaning  of  ethical  pre- 
cepts. They  are  very  unlikely  to  be  ethereal  messages  outside 


^'>^  Op.  cit. 

104  According  to  Yale  philosopher  John   E  Smith,  however,   "the  'empirical'/ 
'transcendental'  son  of  distinction  is  passe..."  (8  Dec.  1997  letter  to  Wm.  Crout). 

105  Op.  cit.,  p.  247. 
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humanity  awaiting  revelation,  or  independent  truths  vibrating 

in  a  nonmaterial  dimension  of  the  mind.   They  are  more  likely 

to  be  physical  products  of  the  brain  and  culture."  "^^ 

In  fact  "ethical  precepts"  are  no  more  than  "principles  of  the  social 

contract"  raised  to  the  level  of  "unalterable"  moral  codes,  perhaps 

even  "sacralized"  and  sanctioned  by  divine  fiat: 

"From  the  consilient  persepective  of  the  natural  sciences,  they 
are  no  more  than  principles  of  the  social  contract  hardened 
into  rules  and  dictates,  the  behavoral  codes  that  members  of  a 
society  fervently  wish  others  to  follow  and  are  willing  to  accept 
themselves  for  the  common  good  . .  ."lo^ 

"The  individual  is  seen  [by  the  empiricist  view]  as  predisposed 

biologically  to  make  certain  choices.     By  culVtural  evolution 

some  of  the  choices  are  hardened  into  precepts,  then  laws,  and 

if  the  predisposition  or  coercion  is  strong  enough,  a  belief  in  the 

command  of  God  or  the  natural  order  of  the  universe."  io8 

Are  then  moral  codes  merely  the  juridical  expression  of  the  "drives 

of  human  nature"?  No,  but  rather  those  drives  as  negotiated  into  the 

"social  contract"  (as  above)  or  the  "public  will": 

"The  empiricist  view  concedes  that  moral  codes  are  devised  to 
conform  to  some  drives  of  human  nature  and  suppress  others. 
Ought  is  not  the  translation  of  human  nature  but  of  the  public 
will,  which  can  be  made  increasingly  wise  and  stable  through 
the  understanding  of  the  needs  and  pitfalls  of  human  nature. 
It  recognizes  that  the  strength  of  commitment  can  wane  as  a 
result  of  new  knowledge  and  experience,  with  the  result  that 
certain  rules  may  be  desacralized,  old  laws  rescinded,  and  be- 
havior that  was  once  prohibited  freed.  It  also  recognizes  that 
for  the  same  reason  new  moral  codes  may  need  to  be  devised, 
with  the  potential  in  time  of  being  made  sacred."  109 

To  put  the  above  in  terms  of  Kohlbergian  developmental 
psychology,  it  would  seem  that  again  and  again  human  beings  have 
taken  whatever  moral  code  expressed  their  more  or  less  unconscious 
"social  contract"  or  "public  wiU"— Kohlberg's  fifth  stage— and  "sacral- 
ized" it  as  an  unchangeable,  sacred,  even  divinely  sanctioned  system 

I0f>  Op.  cit.,  pp.  249-250. 

10^  Op.  cit.,  p.  250,  emphasis  added. 

108  Qp.  ot..  pp.  250-251. 

109  Op.  cit.,  p.  251,  "public  will"  emphasized  by  me. 
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of  "law  and  order"— Kohlberg's  fourth  stage.  The  job  of  the  genetic 
scientist  and  of  the  scientifically  informed  poUtical  philosopher  alike, 
then,  becomes  that  of  "demythologizing"  or  "deconstructing"  or  "de- 
sacralizing"  (Wilson's  term)  such  supposedly  sacred  codes  back  down 
to  their  basis  in  the  social  contract  or  public  will,  and  that  in  turn  to 
its  roots  in  the  "epigenetic  rules"  (a  key  term  of  Wilson's)  of  human 
nature  as  it  has  evolved  over  millions  of  years. 

And  what  of  the  ethical  philosopher?  According  to  Wilson,  a 
few  foundational  inquirers  have  made  a  remarkable  connection  be- 
tween evolutionary  ethics  and  the  18th-century  (and  Darwinian) 
philosophical  notion  of  "moral  sentiments": 

"A  few  investigators  .  .  .  now  embarked  on  just  such  a 
foundational  inquiry  . . .  agree  that  ethical  codes  have  arisen  by 
evolution  through  the  interplay  of  biology  and  culture.  In  a 
sense  they  are  reviving  the  idea  of  moral  sentiments  de- 
veloped in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  British  empiricists 
Francis  Hutcheson,  David  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith. 

"By  moral  sentiments  is  now  meant  moral  instincts 
as  defined  by  the  modem  behavioral  sciences.  The  sentiments 
are  thus  derived  from  epigenetic  rules,  hereditary  biases  in 
mental  development,  usually  conditioned  by  emotion,  that  in- 
fluences concepts  and  decision  made  from  them.  The  primary 
origin  of  the  moral  instincts  is  the  dynamic  relation  between 
cooperation  and  defection.  The  essential  ingredient  for  the 
molding  of  the  instincts  during  genetic  evolution  in  any  species 
is  intelligence  high  enough  to  judge  and  manipulate  the  tension 
generated  by  the  dynamism.  That  level  of  intelligence  allows 
the  /  building  of  complex  mental  scenarios  well  into  the  future. 
...  It  occurs,  so  far  as  known,  only  in  human  beings  and  per- 
haps their  closest  relatives  among  the  higher  apes."  no 

Without  pronouncing  himself  explicitly  here  on  "kin  selection," 
"inclusive  fitness"  or  "reciprocal  altruism,"  Wilson  sums  up  his  view 
of  the  role  of  altruism  in  evolution,  finally,  as  follows: 

"The  mathematical  models  of  population  genetics  suggest 
the  following  rules  in  the  evolutionary  origin  of  . . .  altruism.  I  f 
the  reduction  of  survival  and  reproduction  of  individuals  due 
to  genes  for  altruism  is  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  prob- 
ability of  survival  of  the  group  due  to  the  altruism,  the  altru- 


no  Op.  ciL,  pp.  251-252,  emphasis  added. 
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ism  genes  will  rise  in  frequency  thoughout  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  competing  groups.  Put  as  concisely  as  possible:  The  in- 
dividual pays,  his  genes  and  tribe  gain,  altruism  spreads/'i'i 

iv.  What,  finally,  are  we  to  make  of  the  contri- 
bution of  science  and  specifically  of  E.  O.  WUson  to  sexuality,  ethics, 
and  the  ethics  of  sexuality?  In  the  first  place,  I  think  our  initial  re- 
action may  be  like  that  of  some  of  Darwin's  contemporaries,  who 
wanted  to  affirm  both  Christianity  and  evolution,  but  were  at  just  a 
bit  of  a  loss  as  to  how  to  reconcile  the  two.  Secondly,  it  would  seem 
that  these  contributions  go  a  long  way  toward  explaining  the  "natural 
law"  112  affirmed  by  Paul  in  Rom.  1-2  and  recognized  by  philosophers 
pretty  much  the  world  over.  Finally,  just  as  to  the  history  of  the  uni- 
verse—still unfolding— as  explaining  just  how  God  created  the  world, 
so  too  to  this  latest  explication  of  the  evolutionary  bases  of  our  sexu- 
ality and  morality,  it  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  respond  by  para- 
phrasing Hegel  and  speaking  of  the  "cunning  of  God,"  or  Einstein  and 
confessing  that  "Subtle  indeed  is  the  Lord  God  . .  ."n^ 

4.  Ecology.  How,  finally,  shall  we  answer  the  great  and 
general  question  of  ecology?  If— as  said— Darwin,  T.  H.  Huxley,  the 
subsequent  genetic  and  other  confirmations  and  elaborations  of  Dar- 
win's theory,  and  the  20th-century  geneticists  and  ecologists  have  all 
fixed  us— in  our  view— non-reductivelyn-*  yet  irrevocably  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  how  then  shall  we  finally  and  more  generally  evaluate 
this  fixation?  Shall  we  lament,  bewail,  bemoan  and  ultimately  reject 
this  our  paternity  and  lineage  as  thus  proved  and  substantiated? 
Shall  we  ignore  it  and  go  about  our  idiotic  business  as  usual,  as 
though  nothing  whatever  hung  "in  the  balance"?  Or  should  we  not 
rather  gladly  and  with  open  arms  greet,  as  it  were,  our  "new-found 


111  Op.  cit.,  p.  258,  emphases  added. 

112  Wilson  himself  rejects  the  notion  of  "natural  law"  as  "free-standing  prin- 
ciples of  moral  conduct  immune  to  doubt  and  compromise,"  and  which  "Chris- 
tian theologians,  following  St.  Thomas  Aquinas...,  by  and  large  consider.. .to  be 
the  expression  of  God's  will"  (op.  fit.,  p.239). 

113  From  a  theological  point  of  view,  one  might  wish  to  combine  Karl  Earth's 
meditation  on  "the  Ught  and  the  lights";  considerations  of  the  universal  logos 
in  H.Berkhof  and  H.-J.Kraus'  study  of  Karl  Earth's  Lichterlehre  (see  §II.C 
above  and  references  there),  and  the  mahy  studies  of  Prov.  8.  But  such  an  ex- 
cursion would  take  us  too  far  afield  here. 

11-*  The  whole  point  of  this  section  is  that  our  view  of  "man's  place  in  nature" 
is  not  reductive  but  rather  informed  by  both  science  and  biblically  oriented 
theology. 
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relatives"  in  nature  and  our  ineluctable  relationships  with  them  as 
giving  us,  indeed  forcing  upon  us,  both  the  "gift  and  task"  {Gabe  und 
Aufgabe)  of  new-found  responsibility  for  the  earth  which  our  fleshly 
and  spiritual  children  and  grandchildren— in  whom  we  have  already 
invested  so  much— will  have  to  inhabit?  i  is  Surely  this  last,  affirma- 
tive approach  is  the  one  enjoined  upon  us  by  the  ancient  stories  of 
creation  in  Genesis  2:4-25  and  Genesis  1:1-2:3  with  their  unmistak- 
able commissions  to  stewardship  over  all  God's  creation  (Gen  1:26- 
31;  2:15);  of  God's  covenant  with  "every  living  creature  of  all  flesh"  in 
Genesis  9:8-17;  and  affirmed  and  confirmed  by  Jewish  and  Christian 
religious  communities  of  faith  ever  since.  The  choices  presented  to 
us  at  this  particular  intersection  of  science  and  theology,  it  would 
seem,  no  longer  require  any  particular  brilliance  of  intellect  to  dis- 
cern, but  only  a  modicum  of  human  imagination  to  envision,  and 
more  than  a  little  personal,  corporate,  and  political  courage  to  take  in 
hand  and  execute.  1 1^ 


115  vve  find  e.\peciall>'  compelling  Paul  Santmire,  Brother  Earth:  nature,  God, 
and  ecology  in  time  of  crisis  (New  York:  Nelson,  1970).  For  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  cooperation  between  a  biologist  and  a  theologian  on  questions  of  ecolo- 
gy, see  Charles  Birch  and  John  B.  Cobb,  Jr.,  The  Liberation  of  Life:  From  the 
cell  to  the  community  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1981;  repr.  Denton,  Texas: 
Environmental  Ethics  Books,  1990).  See  also  Ian  Barbour,  Ethics  in  an  Age  of 
Technology  (The  Gifford  Lectures,  vol.  II;  HarperSanFrancisco,  1993),  chap.  3 
"Environmental  Values,"  and  references  there,  esp.  pp.  77-78  and  n.  66.  On 
both  \olumes  of  Barbour's  Gifford  Lectures,  see  Zygon,  vol.  31  no.  1  (March 
1996),  pp.  1-114. 

ii^it  would  take  us  much  too  far  afield  even  to  broach  here  the  question  of  a 
responsible  theological  anthropology  which  would  do  full  justice  both  to 
Christian  revelation  and  theology  and  to  the  ever  more  rapidly  developing 
sciences  of  the  human.  Some  less  and  more  recent  theological  attempts  to 
define  humanity  are  Conflicting  Images  of  Man,  ed.  William  Nicholls  (New 
York:  Seabur>',  ©1966,  repr.  1968);  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  What  is  Man?  Con- 
temporary Anthropology  in  Theological  Perspective  ([1962]  Philadelphia: 
Fortress  Press,  1970);  Anthropology  in  Theological  Perspective  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1985)  and  Systematic  Theology  {Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans),  vol.  2 
(1994),  chaps.  8-9.  Cf.  also  Charles  Birch  and  John  B.  Cobb,  op.  cit.;  Ian  Bar- 
bour, Religion  in  an  Age  of  Science  (The  Gifford  Lectures,  vol.  1;  San  Francis- 
co: Harper  &Row,  1990),  chap.  7,  and  Ethics  in  an  Age  of  Technology  {op.  cit.), 
chaps.  2-3.  Of  special  interest  to  theologians  are  such  "anthropological"  (in 
the  larger  sense)  studies  as  Leslie  Stevenson,  Seven  Theories  of  Human  Nature 
(gCMord  University  Press,  1974,  repr.  1977);  Clifford  Geertz,  7he /nterpretation 
of  Cuiture.s  (Basic  Books,  1973;  London:  Hutchinson,  1975),  chaps.  2-3;  Leda  Cos- 
mides,  John  looby  &  John  Barkow  (eds.).  The  Adapted  Mind;  Robert  Wright,  The 
Moral  Animal:  Evolutionary  Psychology  and  Everyday  Life  {New  York:  Vintage 
/Random  House,  1994);  Antonio  R.  Damasio,  Descartes'  Error:  Emotion,  Reason 
and  the  Human  Brain  ((irosset/Putnam,  1994?);  Daniel  Goleman,  Emotional  In- 
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C.  Homosexuality: 

1.  Introduction.  If  any  ethical  issue  aroused  as  much 
passion  in  the  over-politicized  and  -polarized  American  public  forum 
of  1992  and  early  1993  as  that  of  ecology,  it  seemed  to  be  the  exces- 
sively divisive  question  of  homosexuality.  H''  For  everyone  who 
dares  approach  it,  it  still  seems  to  be  an  issue  which  divides  the 
spirits  and  poses  the  inescapable  question:  "Which  side  are  you 
on?"ii«  Further,  for  those  of  us  who  must  claim  to  be  children  of  the 
1950s,  the  agony  associated  with  this  question  is  nothing  new. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that,  just  as  certain  major  sexual 
mishaps  for  women,  so  for  men  homosexuality  could  be  regarded— 
not  entirely  metaphorically— as  "a  fate  worse  than  death."  ^^  _  Yet 
curious  counter-examples  kept  surfacing.  Dearly  beloved  friends, 
and  even  family  members,  were  found  living  (or  wanting  to  live)  in 
loving,  stable,  and  apparently  monogamous  same-sex  relationship 
which  seemed  to  bless  their  lives.  And  so  the  question  arose:  If  we 
loved  them  so  much,  and  could  be  so  happy  at  their  apparent  happi- 
ness, could  God  do  any  less?  "Illicitly  anthromorphic  analogical 
reasoning!"  one  might  object.  But  are  we  not  created  in  God's  image? 
And— to  take  just  two  examples— did  not  Abraham  use  just  such  ana- 
logical reasoning  with  God,i2o  and  God  with  Jonah? ^^^  And  so  we  con- 
cluded that,  even  if  such  a  homosexual  relationship  was  not  good  for 
us,  it  was  good  for  them. 

telligence  (New  York  etc.:  Bantam,  1995);  Franz  B.  M.  de  Waal,  Good  Natured: 
The  Origin  of  Right  and  Wrong  in  Human  and  Other  Animals;  Paul  M.  Church- 
land,  The  Engine  of  Reason,  the  Seat  of  the  Soul:  a  philosophical  journey  into 
the  brain  (Cambridge,  Mass.;  London:  MIT  Press,  ©1995);  Edward  O.  Wilson,  On 
Human  Nature  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1978)  and  Consili- 
ence: the  unity  of  know  ledge  {New  York:  Knopf,  1998);  etc.,  etc. 
11^  The  specific  public  issue  of  was— and  still  is— that  of  "gays  in  the  military," 
onl\-  temporaril>-  settled  by  the  compromise  formula  "Don't  ask,  don't  tell." 
118  The  question  of  even  the  acceptance  but  especially  the  ordination  of  prac- 
ticing homosexuals  continues  to  divide  the  churches.  For  some  excellent  re- 
cent theological  discussions  of  homosexuality,  see  Christopher  Morse,  Not 
Every  Spirit:  a  dogmatics  of  Christian  disbelief  {VaWey  Forge,  PA:  Trinity  Press 
Inter-national,  ©1994),  Chap.  12,  Interpretation  5:  "Being  Human  Sexually"; 
Peter  J.  Gomes,  The  Good  Book:  Reading  the  Bible  with  Mind  and  Heart  (New 
York:  Wm.  Morrow  &Co.,  ©1996),  pp.  8082  and  chap.  8;  and  references  there. 
^^9  A  delightful  example  is  that  of  the  painless  dentist  Dr.  Waldowski  in  the 
film  version  of  Richard  Hooker's  MASH  (New  York:  Quill/Wm. Morrow,  1968, 
repr.  1996;  see  chap.  5). 

120  Gen.  18:25. 

121  In  Jonah  4:9-11,  God  not  only  draws  a  divine-human  analogy,  but  argues  a 
minori  ad majus  [Hebrew  "light  and  heavy"),  as  will  Paul  some  centuries  later. 
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But  how  could  we  justify  such  an  ethical  intuition?  How  could 
we  give  a  reason,  a  rational  account  (Xoyov  6i66vai),  for  such  an 
opinion?  In  his  book  Ethics  in  a  Christian  Context,^^^  the  American 
theological  ethicist  Paul  L.  Lehmann  gave  us  the  beginnings  of  an 
answer  by  arguing  that  Christians  at  any  rate  make  such  judgments 
of  ethical  intuition,!"  not  just  out  of  the  blue,  but  from  within  the 
Christian  context  (viz.  the  Christian  family,  society,  but  especially 
the  Christian  church)  in  which  our  mind,  heart,  conscience  has  been 
nurtured  and  raised  into  conformity  with  that  of  Christ. i^^ 

Yet  even  with  Lehmann's  help,  ethical  argumentation  still  re- 
mained at  the  level  of  "ethical  intuitions  in  a  Christian  context,"  and 
as  such  could  be  countered  by  what  would  seem  to  be  equally  "Chris- 
tian" arguments— including  zero-tolerance  condemnation  of  all  homo- 
sexuality—by e.g.  the  Christian  Right.  How,  then,  could  one  go  beyond 
the  level  of  mere  "intuition  vs.  intuition"— be  they  never  so  "Christ- 
ian"—to  solid  theologico-ethical  argumentation?  Let  us  try  to 
answer  that  question  by  discussing,  first  "Nature,"  and  then  the  Bible. 

2.  Is  Homosexuality  Contra  Naturaml 

a.  In  discussing  nature  here,  we  must  first  ask.  By 
what  warrant  may  we  make  ethical  arguments  from  "nature"?  For 
not  only  the  Reformers,  with  their  principle  of  sola  scriptura,  but  also 
David  Hume  and  G.E.Moore  have  taught  us  that  we  cannot  appeal  to 
"nature"  for  ethical  precepts,  that  to  argue  from  "is"  to  "ought"  is  to 
commit  the  "naturalistic  fallacy."  Yet  when  Ernst  Troeltsch  and  his 
generation  spoke  of  the  "religious  a  priori''  and  Emil  Brunner  con- 
tinued in  a  similar  vein  with  his  concept  of  the  Anknupfungspunkt  or 
"point  of  attachment"  in  Man  which  enabled  him  to  receive  divine 
revelation,  Karl  Barth  saw  himself  driven— as  he  put  it— to  "turn 
Brunner's  flank"  by  formulating  his  doctrine  of  "the  Light  and  the 
lights,"  viz.  that  not  only  was  "Jesus  Christ  the  light  of  the  world," 
but— like  reflecting  cat's-eyes  along  the  highway— some  (by  no  means 
all)  secular  phenomena  in  the  world  catch  and  reflect  that  Light  back 
to  us.  125    More  recently,  James  Barr  has  devoted  no  less  than  his 


^^^  New  York:  Harper  &Row;  London:  SCM,  1963;  repr.  Greenwood  Press,  1979. 
1-^3  c)n  theological  "intuitions,"  see  our  subsection  IV.E3.b.ii  near  the  end  of 
chap.  IV  above,  and  our  footnote  there  on  Lehmann's  book. 
12'*  Curiously,  in  his  book  Lehmann  discusses  the  venerable  concept  of  Chris- 
tian "conscience"    only  to  dismiss  it.     Yet   perhaps   he  did  well   to  avoid  the 
mare's  nest  of  Christian  casuistry  traditionally  associated  therewith. 
125  ()n  Karl  Barth,   Church  Dogmatics  lV/3  (First  Half),  §69.2  on  Jesus  Christ 
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Gifford  Lectures  to  the  thesis  that,  so  far  from  natural  and  biblical 
theologies  (including  theological  ethics)  being  antithetical  concepts, 
the  Bible  itself  contains  numerous  instances  of  "natural  theology."  ^^^ 
Yet  here  again  we  must  remember  that  what  the  Bible  contains  is  not 
"natural  theology"  without  presuppositions,  but  what  we  might  call 
"natural  theology  in  a  Judaeo-Christian  context,"  viz.  "natural 
theology"  in  the  light  of  God's  own  revelation. 

b.  What,  then,  does  "the  great  book  of  nature"  ^^^ 
teach  us  about  homosexuality? 

i.  Genetic  Homosexuality  in  Animals.  By  now 
it  has  been  biologically  ascertained  that  many  animal  species  exhibit 
a  certain  constant  percentage  of  homosexual  animals.  In  such  cases 
we  attribute  this  homosexuality  not  to  "nurture"  viz.  social  condi- 
tioning, but  to  "nature"  viz.  genetic  proclivity.  And  it  goes  without 
saying  that  not  even  the  most  hard-bitten  modem  theologian  would 
attribute  animal  homosexuality  to  "sin."  Rather,  from  the  facts  just 
mentioned,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  human  species  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  may  infer  by  analogy  that  the  same 
situation  may  obtain  in  the  human  species,  viz.  that  in  a  certain  per- 
centage of  human  beings  homosexuality  may  be  natural  and  not 
sinful. 

ii.  Genetic  homosexuality  in  Human  Beings. 
As  masterfully  spelled  out  by  Chandler  Burr  among  others,  i^s  in  the 

"the  Light  of  Life,"  cf.  my  brief  discussions  in  One  Thing  Necessary:  the  Word 
of  God  in  Preaching  (Ilfracombe,  Devon:  Arthur  H.  Stockwell  Ltd.,  1988),  pp.  8, 
18;  and  of  course  our  section  ILC  above.  As  examples  of  such  "reflected  lights," 
see  Barth's  discussions  of  Confucius,  Feuerbach  and  Buber  in  his  theological 
anthropology,  Church  Dogmatics  U\/2.  Cf.  Hendrik  Berkhof  and  Hans-Joachim 
Kraus,  Karl  Barths  Lichterlehre  ("Theologiche  Studien"  no.  123:  Zurich:  Theo- 
logischer  Verlag,  1978). 

126  James  Barr,  Biblical  Faith  and  Natural  Theology:  The  Gifford  Lectures  for 
1991  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1993).  A  striking  example  is  Rom. 
1:26-27  where-as  Barr  points  out  on  pp.  51-52— Paul  describes  homosexual 
relationships  as  "against  nature"  {contra  naturam,  :iapa  <fvaiv)\ 

127  So  Rene  Descartes,  Discourse  on  Method,  Part  One.  That  God  speaks  to  us 
through  two  "books,"  the  Bible  and  Nature,  was  an  ancient  and  medieval 
Christian  commonplace,  formulated  especially  clearly  by  Raymundus  Sabundis 
(viz.  Sibiuda:  d  1438)  in  the  "Prologus"  to  his  Theologia  Naturalis  seu  liber 
creaturarum  (1436;  Stuttgart-Bad  Cannstatt:  Friedrich  Frommann  Verlag  [(}un- 
ther  Holzboog],  1966;  the  1852  edition  omits  the  "Prologus").  Only  a  Guten- 
bergian  literalist  could  rewrite  Shakespeare  to  the  effect  that  "there  are 
sermons  in  books,  and  stones  in  running  brooks." 

i28chandler  Burr,  "Homosexualit>'  and  Biology"  in  The  Atlantic  vol.  271  no.  3 
(March  1993),  pp.  47ff.:  a  superb  introduction  to  research  by  and  since  Alfred 
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last  few  years  it  has  been  suggested  by  scientific  research  that  per- 
haps as  many  as  10%  of  all  human  beings  may  well  be  bom  with  a 
genetic  proclivity'  to  homosexuality.  If  that  is  true,  then  it  is  no 
longer  correct  to  say  that  this  fraction  of  the  population  freely  (and 
"perversely")  chose  to  be  homosexual.  Rather,  for  them,  homo- 
sexualitv'  is  not  contra  naturam  but  secundum  naturam:  not  "against 
nature"  but  "according  to  nature." 

c.  Is  "Nature"  Fallen?  To  this  argument  it  might  be 
objected,  even  if  homosexuality  is  not  contra  but  secundum  naturam 
for  perhaps  some  10%  of  the  population,  129  is  it  not  still  the  case  that 
we  are  here  dealing,  not  with  "good  nature"  as  God  created  it,i3o  but 
with  "fallen  nature"  as  so  pictorially  intimated  in  Gen.  3  and  so 
graphically  emphasized  by  Paul  and  explicated  by  Augustine  of 
Hippo?  More  neutrally,  does  the  argument  that  something  or  some 
action  is  totally  in  accord  with  "human  nature"  make  it  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent?  Is  "human  nature"  itself  good,  bad  (sinful),  or  indif- 
ferent? 1^1  To  such  questions  it  is  easy  enough  to  answer  that,  ever 
since  the  "Fall"  of  Adam  and  Eve  (if  one  still  wants  to  use  such  lan- 
guage), "human  nature"  is  sinful  and  evil;  therefore  to  act  "according 
to  human  nature"  is  equally  sinful  and  evil.  Whether  such  a  facile 
answer  is  at  all  justifiable,  however,  is  the  question  which  we  must 
ask  next. 

d.  Objections  Answered: 

i.  "Human  Nature."  Is,  then,  "human  nature" 
radically  sinful  and  evil,  and  homosexuality  just  a  particularly 
vicious  example  of  that  sin  and  evil?  ^ ''2  in  the  history  of  Christian 
theology,  there  have  always  been  those  who  took  the  sin  of  man 
more  seriously  than  the  grace  of  God    Similarly,  there  have  always 


Kinsey  (1948)  but  especially  the  most  recent  research. 

129  As  Professor  Ronald  M.  Green  of  Dartmouth  College  points  out,  there  are 
those  for  whom  such  arguments  carry  no  weight  whatsoever.  Even  if  as  many 
as  40%  of  human  beings  were  bom  with  genetic  proclivity  to  homosexuality, 
he  says,  American  conservative  Evangelicals  would  still  absolutely  condemn 
all  homosexuality  as  absolutely  contra-biblical  and  thus  absolutely  sinful.  We 
shall  deal  with  such  theological  arguments  in  our  subsections  3-5  just  below. 

130  Gen.  1:4,  12,  18,  21,  25;  "very  good"  1:31. 

131  See  section  X.B  above  for  a  discussion  of  human  evaluations  of  "Nature"  in 
general.  The  special  character  of  "human  nature"  within  the  contexi  of 
"Nature"-in-general  is  both  an  important  scientific  and  an  important  theo- 
logical question. 

132  So  the  Apostle  Paul  would  seem  to  argue  in  Rom.  1:26-27.  On  that  passage, 
see  Peter  J.  Gomes,  The  G<xxl Book  (op.  cit.),  pp.  155-159. 
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been  those  for  whom— ever  since  the  "Fall"— "human  nature"  has  been 
radically  corrupt,  sinful  and  evil.  For  them,  whatever  is  of  "human 
nature"  is  hence  radically  evil,  and  so  must  be  fought  with  whatever 
weapons  one  may  find  to  hand.  The  deleterious  consequences  which 
can  flow  and  have  in  fact  flowed  from  such  an  eternal  declaration  of 
war  against  one's  very  own  nature,  are  only  too  easy  to  imagine.  — 
But  it  need  not  be  so.  For  it  is  one  of  the  very  great  merits  of  the 
theology  of  Karl  Barth  to  take  the  grace  of  God— as  it  should  be  taken 
—far  more  seriously  than  the  sinfulness  of  man,  1^3  and  consequently 
to  insist  theologically  that  true  "human  nature"  is  not  to  be  equated 
with  the  statistical  norm  of  the  sinful  beings  which  we  humans  have 
turned  out  to  be,  but  rather  that  true  "human  nature"  is  theologically 
to  be  identified  as  that  which  God  intended  and  still  actively  and  ef- 
fectively intends  us  to  be,  and  thus  pure  and  good.'^-*  Accordingly 
our  sinfulness  is  not  "human  nature,"  but  is  rather  the  corruption  and 
distortion  of  our  true  human  nature.  Once  again,  however,  this  judg- 
ment is  not  a  scientific  or  statistical  but  a  theological  judgment. 

ii.  Science  and  Homosexuality.  As  even  many 
scientists  agree,  mere  scientific  data  and  statistics  cannot  tell  us 
which  human  actions  to  condemn  suid  which  to  affirm.  Many  human 
beings  help  their  neighbors.  But  many  other  human  beings  kill,  rape, 
or  rob  their  neighbors.  It  is  not  to  science  that  we  usually  appeal  to 
commend  the  one  and  condemn  the  other.  Or  if  it  is  after  all  to 
science  that  we  appeal  for  arguments  about  what  kinds  of  actions  are 
ultimately  helpful  or  hurtful  to  the  survival  of  the  human  race,  we 
must  still  ask.  Why  should  the  human  race  survive  anyway?  Per- 
haps after  all  (if  one  may  use  such  language)  God  should  have  let 
Noah  and  family  drown  with  the  rest  of  them.  For  if  it  is  true— as  has 
been  argued— that  Man  really  is  "the  most  dangerous  species"  to  the 
rest  of  the  biosphere,  then  perhaps  Man  really  should  go  the  way  of 
the  dinosaur,  and  that  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  homosexuality?     Negatively  it 
means  that,  from  the  scientifically  ascertained  presence  of  a  genetic 


133  See  e.g.  G.C.Berkouwer,  The  Triumph  of  Grace  in  the  Theology  of  Karl  Barth 
(Grand  Rapids,  Ml:  Wm.B.Eerdmans,  1956). 

i34For  Barth,  of  course,  the  paradigmatic  "true  human  being"  who  also  re- 
deems us  for  "true  humanitv "  is  Jesus  Christ.  Oi  "Christ  the  transformer  of 
culture"  as  of  human  beings,  see  H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  Christ  and  Cu/ture  (New 
York:  Harper,  1951,  repr.  Harper  Colophon,  1975),  chap.  6;  on  Christ  the  "trans- 
figurer  of  poHtics,"  see  Paul  L  Lehmann,  The  Transfiguration  of  Politics  {>iew 
York:  Harper  &Row;  London:  SCM,  1975);  on  both,  see  our  section  11. D  above. 
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proclivity  to  homosexuality  in  a  certain  fraction  of  the  human  race, 
we  cannot  automatically  argue  that  homosexuality  is  therefore  a 
Good  Thing,  even  for  that  fraction.  Positively,  it  means  in  the  first 
place  that  the  argument  that  "homosexuality  is  contra  naturam"  is  no 
longer  valid,  at  any  rate  for  that  fraction  of  the  population.  In  the 
second  place,  it  means  that,  for  that  fraction  of  the  population,  homo- 
sexuality- is  an  integral  and  integrating  pan,  not  only  of  their  "human 
nature,"  but  of  their  very  living  and  potentially  loving  and  life- 
affirming  person,  personality,  personhood.  And  in  the  third  place,  it 
means  that  the  way  is  now  at  least  radically  open  for  that  fraction  of 
the  population  to  be  affirmed,  just  as  they  are,  by  our  theological- 
ethical  judgments~to  which  we  now  tum.i35 

3.  Homosexuality  and  the  Bible.  It  is  notorious 
among  those  who  deal  with  this  topic  that,  of  the  1500  or  so  pages  of 
the  Christian  Bible,  the  passages  most  frequently  cited  to  condemn 
homosexuality  are  Gen.  19:1-9  (Sodom  and  Gomorrah);  Lev.  18:22 
and  20:13  (the  Holiness  Code);  and  Rom.  1:26-27.136  Let  us  look 
briefly  at  these  passages,  starting  with  Paul: 

a.  Romans  1:26-27.  In  this  letter  of  self-introduc- 
tion to  what  was  perhaps  the  biggest  and  most  important  Christian 
church  in  the  known  world— never  yet  visited  by  him— Paul  feels 
obliged  to  pull  out  all  his  rhetorical  stops.  In  order  to  show  the  full 
breadth,  depth  and  import  of  the  revolution  wrought  by  Christ,  he 
must  first  describe  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  utterly  hopeless  and 
excuseless  situations  of  both  Law-less  Gentiles  and  Law-bound  Jews. 
This  former  description  he  undertakes  in  Rom.  l:18ff.  The  Gentiles 
"are  without  excuse,"  he  says,  "for  although  they  knew  God,  they  did 
not  honor  Him  as  God  or  give  thanks  to  Him,"  but  "exchanged  the 
glory  of  the  immortal  God  for"  idols  either  natural  or  man-made. 
And  how  did  God  punish  them?  In  modem  parlance.  He  "let  them 
stew  in  their  own  juice."  The  word  "stew"  seems  evocative  here,  and 
for  Paul  would  include  all  the  self-inflicted  degradations  that  he  de- 


1^ '^Although  he  does  not  discuss  the  characterization  of  homosexuality  as  a 
"sin"— a  characterization  dominant  in  earUer  days,  and  still  widespread  in 
many  circles— Chandler  Burr  (art.  cit.)  does  relate  how  the  American  psychi- 
atric profession  only  fairly  recently  changed  its  characterization  of  homo- 
sexuality from  that  of  an  "illness"  or  "pathology"  to  something  more  neutral 
such  as  "alternative  mode  of  sexual  expression"  or  the  like. 
136  To  Gen.  19:1-9  cf.  Judges  19  and  Ezek.  16:46-56.  Other  relevant  passages 
adduced  by  Gomes  (/or.  cit.)  are  Gen.  1-2  (two  creation  stories)  and  I  Cor.  6:9 
and  1  fim.  1-10  (Pauline  lists  of  vices). 
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tails  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  including  the  homosexual  acts  de- 
scribed in  1:26-27.  -Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Paul's  main  rhetorical 
purpose  here  is  not  to  discuss  homosexuality,  but  to  paint  the  hope- 
lessness of  a  Christless  world  with  all  the  most  lurid  colors  of  his 
palette,  including  what  we  might  call  the  "catalogical  hamartialogies" 
so  commonplace  in  his  age. 

b.  Genesis  19:1-9.  Here  we  may  be  mercifully  brief. 
As  with  Paul,  so  the  author  of  this  passage— in  order  to  show  us  how 
fully  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  merited  their  utter  destruction— is  rheto- 
rically interested  in  painting  the  sins  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the 
most  lurid  possible  colors.  So  what  does  he  describe?  Peaceable 
same-sex  monogamy?  No,  he  describes  an  attempted  homosexual 
gang  rape  of  invited  guests,  who  should  have  been  protected  by 
the  ancient  and  honorable  laws  of  hospitality  then  and  there  pre- 
vailing.!^" Whereas  Abraham  had  entertained  God's  own  angels  un- 
awares, what  the  Sodomites  attempted  upon  them  was  at  the  fur- 
thest possible  remove  therefrom.  The  lesson  should  be  obvious. 

c.  Leviticus  18:22  and  20:13.  As  Peter  Gomes  points 
out,  these  most  explicit  of  all  biblical  condenmations  of  homosexuali- 
ty are  lodged,  not  on  either  of  the  two  tablets  which  Moses  brought 
down  from  Sinai,  but  in  an  ancient  document  which  modem  scholars 
call  the  "Holiness  Code."  Of  these  passages  Gomes  writes: 

"It  is  clear  that  this  so-called  Holiness  Code  is  designated  to 
provide  a  standard  of  moral  behavior  that  will  distinguish  the 
Jews  from  the  Canaanites,  whose  land  they  have  been  given  by 
God... 

"These  rules  are  designed  for  a  very  particular  purpose 
and  in  a  very  particular  setting.  Their  purpose  is  nation- 
building;  their  setting  is  the  entry  into  a  promised  but  very 
foreign  land.  These  are  fundamental  laws  for  the  formation  of 
a  frontier  community / 

"We  can  understand  the  context:  cultural  identity,  protec- 
tion, and  procreation.  In  this  context  homosexual  conduct  is  a 
risk  to  all  three  of  these  necessary  frontier  ambitions.  We 
have,  however,  long  since  ceased  to  live  as  God's  frontier  folk  in 
the  promised  land.  Not  only  is  the  cultural  context  markedly 
different,  but  so  for  Christians  is  the  theological  context.  In- 
deed, to  what  extent  can  Christians  be  said  to  be  bound  by 


13^  On  this  weighty  topic,  cf.  Judges  19. 
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these  rules  of  the  Holiness  Code  when  even  Saint  Paul,  himself 
a  Jew  and  an  heir  of  this  very  code,  says  that  the  Gentiles,  that 
is,  the  non- Jewish  Christians,  have  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
without  the  necessity  of  the  Law  of  Israel?" i-^s 

d.  A  Preliminary  Summary.  Peter  Gomes  concludes 
his  examination  of  the  biblical  passages  adduced  above  with  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"The  biblical  writers  never  contemplated  a  form  of  homo- 
sexuality in  which  loving,  monogamous,  and  faithful  persons 
sought  to  live  out  the  implications  of  the  gospel  with  as  much 
fidelity  to  it  as  any  heterosexual    beUever.    All  they  knew  of 
homosexuality  was  prostitution,  pederasty,  lasciviousness,  and 
exploitation.  These  vices,  as  we  know,  are  not  unknown  among 
heterosexuals,  and  to  define  contemporary  homosexuals  only  in 
these  terms  is  a  cultural  slander  of  the  highest  order  . .  ."^^^ 
Such  considerations  as  these  are  familiar  to  every  student  of  the  two 
Testaments.  Yet  just  as  familiar  to  them  must  be  the  larger  and  still 
vexed  question  which  they  raise,  viz.  that  of  the  whole  status  of  bib- 
lical "law"  for  Christians.  To  that  question  we  now  turn. 

4.  A  New  Basis  for  Biblical  Ethics.  At  the  end  of  a 
discussion  on  an  earlier  version  of  the  present  book.  Professor  Ronald 
Green  of  Dartmouth  College  remarked  that,  as  time  went  on,  he  found 
scripture  simply  less  and  less  relevant  to  today's  ethical  concerns. 
His  comment  raises  the  question:  What  indeed  have  biblical  ethics  to 
do  with  our  own?  Are  we  bound  by  either  biblical  "law"  or  biblical 
example,  whether  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament?  If  not,  then  how  can 
biblical  ethics  be  "normative"  for  us  today?  To  such  questions  we 
cannot  give  full  answers  here,  but  only  some  hints  of  where  such 
answers  might  law.  Let  us  then  start  with: 

a.  Jesus  and  the  Law.  In  his  superb  book  on  Old 
Testament  Law,  Dale  Patrick I'+o— after  showing  us  how  various  Old 
Testament  law  codes  themselves  put  forth  not  so  much  a  complete 
code  of  laws  to  cover  all  situations,  as  rather  a  selection  of  paradig- 
matic and  exemplary  laws  to  show  forth  the  spirit  of  law,  justice, 
righteousness,  holiness— then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  singular  case  of 


138  Peter  Gomes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  153-154. 

139  Peter  Gomes,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

i^i:)ale   Patrick,    ad  Testament   Law  (Atlanta:    John    Knox    Press,    1985);   see 
especially  Patrick's  chap.  7. 
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Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  an  interpreter  of  Old  Testament  law.  Accor- 
ding to  Patrick,  by  striving  even  more  radically  that  the  Law  itself  to 
go  beyond  its  "letter"  in  quest  of  its  "spirit"--e.g.  in  the  antitheses  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  5:21-48),  in  his  further  rejection  of 
the  Pentateuchal  provision  for  unilateral  divorce  by  repudiation,'-^' 
etc.-Jesus  appeared  then  and  appears  now  as  nothing  less  than 
revolutionary  in  his  reinterpretation  of  Old  Testament  law. 

b.  Paul's  Ethics.  What  Jesus  started,  it  seems  fair  to 
say,  Paul  in  large  measure  completed.  Of  Paul's  writings,  not  just 
Rom.  10:4  but  the  whole  corpus  insists  that  "Christ  is  the  telos  of  the 
Law."  Telos  indeed  means  "culmination"  or  "completion,"  and  one  is 
reminded  of  Jesus'  words  in  Matt.  5:17-20.  Yet  telos  also  means 
"end."  For  Paul,  Christ  is  indeed  the  end  of  the  Law.  But  just  as  Paul 
soon  found  himself  between— and  fighting  on  two  fronts  against— both 
the  legalists  on  the  "right"  and  the  antinomian  libertines  on  the  "left," 
so  we  are  irmnediately  led  to  ask:  If  Paul  could  no  longer  appeal  to 
the  Law  for  his  obviously  necessary  ethics,  to  what  then  could  and 
did  he  appeal?  Space  does  not  allow  for  anything  like  a  complete 
answer  to  this  question. '-^^  g^t  surmnarily  we  may  say:  As  Paul 
speaks  not  only  of  "the  Spirit"  and  "the  Holy  Spirit"  but  of  "the  Spirit 
of  Christ"  as  that  wherein  somehow  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  identi- 
fied,'"^^  so  it  is  to  him  and  to  our  status  in  him— viz.  "in  the  Lord"  or 
"in  Christ"  and  thus  "in  the  Spirit"— that  Paul  most  decisively  appeals 
for  ethical  guidance  and  backing. '^-^ 

c.  Roland  Bainton.  But  still  we  may  ask:  If  not  as 
"law,"  then  how  can  we  formulate  the  kind  of  guidance  which  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  gives  us?  Here  a  neat  ethical  trichotomy,  formulated 
by  the  church  historian  Roland  Bainton,  helps  us  out.  In  a  1958  ar- 
ticle, Bainton  distinguished  between  biblical  precepts,  biblical  prac- 


i-+'In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  5:31-32)  and  again  in  Matt.  19:3-9//Mark 
10:2-1 2//Luke  16:8,  Jesus  rejects  the  Deuteronomic  provision  for  unilateral 
divorce  by  repudiation  (Deut.  24:1-4)  which  is  much  more  like  Islamic  divorce 
legislation  than  like  any  modem  Western  divorce  law.  Cf.  e.g.  G.-H.  Bousquet, 
L'Ethique  sexuelle  de  I 'Islam  (1966;  Paris:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1990),  chap.  8 
sec.  vii-xi  (pp.  155-168). 

'•+^  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  whole  problematic,  see  Wolfhart  Fan- 
nenberg,    Svstematic  Theology,  vol.  3  ([1993]  Grand  Rapids:   Eerdmans;   Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark,  1998),  chap.' 12,  §3  "The  Law  and  the  Gospel." 
i^^cf.  esp.  11  Cor.  3:17-18. 

'■^An  overview  of  Paul's  linguistic  usage  may  be  gained  from  any  biblical  or 
New  Testament  concordance  s.v.  "Spirit."  See  also  Albert  Schweitzer,  The 
Mysticism  of  Paul  the  Apostle. 
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tices,  and  biblical  principles-i-^"^  Thus,  e.g.,  although  the  Torah  com- 
mands us  to  put  to  death  witches,  homosexuals  and  those  who  work 
on  Saturday,  and  the  writings  attributed  to  Paul  command  women  to 
cover  their  heads  and  keep  silent  in  church,  we  need  not  follow  those 
biblical  precepts  or  laws.  And  for  all  that  the  patriarchs  and  Solo- 
mon were  polygamous,  Jesus  wore  sandals  and  spoke  Aramaic  and 
Paul  remained  unmarried,  we  need  not  imitate  those  biblical  prac- 
tices either.  Rather,  it  is  to  such  biblical  principles  as  that  whoever 
causes  his  weaker  brethren  to  sin,  sins  against  Christ  (1  Cor.  8),  and 
that  the  "body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (I  Cor.  6:19;  cf.  3:16-17), 
that  Bainton  appealed  e.g.  for  his  own  total  abstinence,  and  that  we 
too  may  appeal  when  we  honor  the  body  of  our  neighbors  and  our- 
selves. 

d.  Joseph  Fletcher.  According  to  Paul  and  I  John  as 
well  as  to  the  Jesus  of  all  four  gospels, i*  the  two  overriding  divine 
imperatives  on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  not  only 
to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  mind  and  strength,  but  also  to 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  (Lev.  19:18).  In  addition  to  such  bib- 
lical passages,  it  may  well  also  have  been  Sainton's  above-mentioned 
trichotomy  that  Joseph  Fletcher  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  his  sen- 
sationally mistitled  Situation  Ethics:  The  new  morahty.^'^'^  For  in  that 
book,  we  may  say,  Fletcher  treats  the  injunction  to  "love  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves"  not  just  as  a  biblical  precept  or  command  or  "law," 
but  elevates  it  to  the  level  of  a  biblical  principle  in  Bainton's  sense. 
For  Fletcher,  the  overriding  inter-human  principle  of  a  biblically  ori- 
ented and  based  theological  ethic  is  and  must  be  to  love  one's  neigh- 
bor as  oneself.  —  For  our  own  purposes  here,  we  may  add  that  such  a 
principle  also  means  that  we  must  love  our  neighbor  whatever  his  or 
her  sexual  orientation  might  be.  For  if  it  should  be  true— as  has  been 
argued— that  a  person's  sexuality  is  a  or  the  integrating  core  of  that 
person's  very  personality  and  personhood,  then  that  would  mean 
that,  for  the  homosexual  segment  of  the  population,  their  homo- 
sexuahty  too  would  be  a  or  the  integral  and  integrating  core,  not  only 
of  their  "human  nature,"  but  of  their  very  own  living,  loving  and  life- 


i-^s  Roland  H.  Bainlon,  "Total  Abstinence  and  Biblical   Principles,"   in   Christi- 
anity Today,  7  July  1958;  cf.  Peter  Gomes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  80-82. 

146  Matt.  22:39//Mark  12:31//Luke  10:27-28;  I  Cor.  13;  Rom.  13:8-10;  John  13:34- 
35;  I  John  passim. 

147  London:  SCM;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1%6 
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affirming  person,  personality,  personhood.i^«  It  is  this,  then,  that 
must  also  be  taken  into  account  when  we  undertake  to  "love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves." 

5.  In  Christ  there  is  Neither  Gay  nor  Straight.  To 
the  reader  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that 
—at  least  as  the  author  presents  it— the  burning  question  not  only  for 
Paul  but  for  Peter,  James,  the  Jerusalem  church  and  indeed  the  whole 
primitive  church  was  the  question  of  the  acceptance  and  baptism  of 
Gentiles  into  the  church:  If  a  Gentile  (non-Jew)  wanted  to  be  become 
a  Christian,  must  he  or  she  first  take  upon  him-  or  herself  the  whole 
"yoke  of  the  Law"  of  Moses,  be  circumcised  if  he  was  male,  etc.?  Qr 
could  he  bypass  all  that  and  be  baptized  straightaway  into  the  Chris- 
tian church?  For  Peter,  as  for  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Peter's  experience  with  the  Gentile  Cornelius  and  "his  kinsmen  and 
close  friends"  (Acts  10,  here  10:24)  is  absolutely  paradigmatic.  Even 
as  Peter  was  still  preaching  to  them,  we  read,  "the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on 

all  who  heard  the  word Then  Peter  declared,  'Can  any  one  forbid 

water  for  baptizing  these  people  who  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit 
just  as  we  have?'  And  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  .  .  ."  ( 10:44-48). i-^^  in  the  case  of  homosexuals 
and  the  church,  we  would  argue,  exactly  the  same  considerations 
apply.  If,  as  we  see  and  experience  over  and  over  again,  "God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons"  (Acts  10:34)  iso  or  of  their  sexuality  in  pouring 
out  his  Holy  Spirit,  by  what  right  can  we  then  set  up  a  sexual- 
orientation  test  which  candidates  must  pass  before  they  may  be 
baptized  or  admitted  into  full  Christian  fellowship— including  the 


148  Christopher  Morse  {loc.  cit.)  makes  this  point  very  well. 
I'^^Cf.  Acts  8:36,  where  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  asks  "What  is  to  prevent  my  being 
baptized?"  In  Greek  the  same  verb  is  used:  kwKvw  "prevent,  hinder,  forbid."  - 
It  must  be  remembered  here  that,  just  as  a  eunuch  could  not  legally  "enter  the 
assembly  of  the  LORD"  (Deut.  23:1),  so  good  Jews  regarded  Gentiles  as  every  bit 
as  "unclean"  (Acts  10:14,28)  as  many  heterosexuals  today  regard  homosexuals, 
isocf.  II  Chron  19:7;  Rom.  2:11;  Col.  3:25;  Eph.  6:9;  I  Pet.  1:17;  cf.  also  Deut.  16:19; 
Prov.  24:23;  28:21;  James  2:1,9;  the  Revised  Standard  Version  translates  "partial" 
and  "partiality." 
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right  to  be  ordained? i^i    As  with  Peter's  rhetorical  question,  so  the 
answer  to  this  rhetorical  question  is,  By  no  right  at  all.is^ 

But,  perhaps  it  might  be  replied,  all  that  is  well  and  good  for 
the  private  association  which  is  the  church,  but  has  no  bearing  on 
civil  society  at  large,  much  less  e.g.  on  its  government  or  armed  ser- 
vices. Not  so.  For  throughout  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  one 
has  seen  time  and  time  again  a  practice  or  activity,  first  instituted  by 
the  church— e.g.  feeding  the  poor,  setting  up  hospitals  and  universi- 
ties, speaking  and  acting  on  behalf  of  oppressed  and  persecuted 
groups— subsequently  imitated  and/or  taken  over  by  the  civil  society 
at  large.  Thus  also— as  in  so  many  of  its  paradigmatic  and  pioneering 
actions  in  the  past,  so  likewise  today  in  openly  admitting  open  homo- 
sexuals into  full  communal  fellowship— must  the  church  act  as  leaven 
in  the  loaf,  1 53  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  as  a  light  to  the  nations  set  on  a 
lampstand  for  all  to  see.  15-+  For  it  is  to  this  that  the  church  is  called. 


isiworse  yet,  it  would  seem  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  to  accept  a  person's 

major  and  enthusiastic  involvement  in  and  commitment  and  contribution  to  a 

Christian  community,  only  to  turn  around  and— as  has  happened— forthwith  to 

expel  that  person  the  moment  he  or  she  "comes  out"  and  declares  his  or  her 

homosexuality. 

'52  por  a  very  similar  argument  based  precisely  on  Acts  10,  see  WiHiam  Sloane 

Coffin,   The  Courage  to  Love  (San  Francisco:    Harper   &  Row,  ©1982),  chap.   5 

"Homosexuality. " 

i53Matt.  13:33//Luke  13:2021. 

i54Matt.  5:14-16,  cf.  Mark  4:21//Luke  11:33;  11  Isaiah  42:6;  49:6. 
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Chapter  XI.  Christianity  and  Marxism: 
A  Cautionary  Tale 

A.    Introduction: 

1.  "Tiqqun"  'put  straight':  "...  to  heal,  repair  and  trans- 
form the  world.  All  the  rest  is  commentary." ^  -Until  now,  wrote  Karl 
Marx,  "The  philosophers  have  only  interpreted  the  world  in  various 
ways;  the  point,  however,  is  to  change  iL"^  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  philosophy,  it  seems  that,  as  regards  its  own  manifold  ac- 
tivity in  the  world,  the  church  has  always  known  this  to  be  the  case. 
For  however  often  we  are  rightly  reminded  that  one  main  function  of 
Christian  preaching  and  theology  is  Welterklarung  or  "explanation  of 
the  world,"  we  also  know  that  the  promise  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
does  not  exclude  but  includes  the  gift  and  task  (Gabe  und  Aufgabe) 
given  to  the  church,  not  of  conforming  itself  and  the  world  to  any 
given  status  quo,  but  of  participating  in  Christ's  ongoing  activity  of 
preparing  both  church  and  world  for  that  Kingdom  by  transforming 
them  into  a  form  more  acceptable  to  their  Maker  and  Redeemer. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  from  its  very  beginnings,  the  Christian 
church  has  always  been  involved  with  the  societies  in  which  it  found 
itself,3  and  has  always  found  itself  called  upon  not  only  to  make  pro- 
nouncements and  formulate  doctrines  on  social  issues,  but  actually  to 
involve  itself  corporeally  and  spiritually  in  those  societies  and  those 
issues.4  That  is  why,  again  and  again,  the  church  has  run  the  risk  of 
losing  its  soul,  either  by  non-involvement,  over-involvement,  or 
both.  Yet  again  and  again— so  we  believe— God  has  rescued  the  church 
from  this  threatened  perdition:  that,  indeed,  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
"indefectibility"  of  the  church.^ 


1  Slightly  modified  from  the  motto  of  the  journal  Tikkun.  The  Hebrew  noun  is 
Talmudic  and  Midrashic;  its  further  interpretation  may  be  no  older  than  a  pun 
by  Michael  Lerner  (Editor  of  Tikkun)  on  the  title  of  the  journal  Commentary. 

2  Karl  Marx,  eleventh  of  his  "Theses  on  Feuerbach,"  written  in  Brussels  in  the 
spring  of  1945,  and  first  pubUshed  as  an  appendix  to  the  1888  edition  of  Fried- 
rich  Engels'  Ludwig  Feuerbach. 

^See  e.g.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  Christ  and  Culture  (New  York  etc.:  Harper,  1951, 

1975),  and  our  discussion  in  section  II.A  above. 

^ee  e.g.  Ernst  Troeltsch,   The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Christian  Churches 

([1911]  2  vols.,  London:  Geo.Allen  &  Unwin;  New  York:  Macmillan,  1931;  Harper 

&Bros.,  1960;  Univ.of  Chicago  Press,  1976, 1981). 

SOn  the  "indefectibility"  of  the  church,  see  above:  the  last  subsection  of  our 
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Examples  of  this  double-edged  threat  abound.  In  Spain  until 
the  death  of  Francisco  Franco  (1975),^  in  Latin  America  at  least  until 
well  after  Vatican  11,  and  even  occasionally  in  certain  ultra-conser- 
vative Catholic  circles  in  France  (officially  laique  or  secular  since 
1904),  the  preferred  mode  of  church-state  relations  has  been  "inte- 
grismo"  or  "integrisme,"  viz.  the  political  defense  and  establishment 
of  "the  absolute  dominion  of  our  integral  and  pure  faith."^  in  the 
United  States,  the  constitutional  separation  of  church  and  state,  yet 
accompanied  by  repeated  compromises  between  religion  and  culture, 
have  been  well  documented.^  In  19th-century  Germany,  certain  ar- 
ticulate churchmen  and  politicians  became  painfully  aware  of  and 
tried  to  correct  the  German  church's  lack  of  concern  with  the  recently 
burgeoning  proletariat  or  urban  poor,  e.g.  the  likes  of  Johann  Hinrich 
Wichern  (1808-81),  Adolf  Stocker  (1835-1909),  Friedrich  Naumann 
(1860-1919),^  the  questionable  socialist  leader  Ferdinand  Lassalle 
(1825-64),  and  even  Minister-President  Otto  von  Bismarck  (1815- 
98)  who,  with  his  social  laws  of  1880s,  was  said  to  have  "introduced 
socialism  to  save  Germany  from  communism."    But  the  fat  was  al- 

"Excursus  on  Infallibility"  at  the  end  of  Chap.  III. 

^On  Spain  see  e.g.  Wayne  Detzler,  "Spain,"  in  New  20th-century  Encyclopedia 
of  Religious  Knowledge,  2nd  ed.  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Baker  Book  House, 
©1991);  The  HarperCollins  Encyclopedia  of  Catholicism  (HarperSanFrancisco, 
©1995),  s.v.  "Spain,  Catholicism  in." 

^So  in  1902  Ramon  Nocedal,  founder  of  the  Spanish  Integrismo  party  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  (art.  "Integrismo"  in  Enciclopedia  Universal  Uustrada,  vol. 
XXVIII  part  2  [Bilbao,  Madrid,  Barcelona:  Espasa-Calpe,  1926],  p.  1776). 
Integrisme  as  "a  tendency  and...a  movement.. .arose  about  the  time  of  the  papal 
condemnation  of  *Modernism  (1907)"  (G.  J.  O'Brien,  "Integralism"  in  New 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  [New  York  etc.:  McGraw-Hill,  1967],  vol.  7  pp.  552-53).  Cf. 
The  HarperCollins  Encyclopedia  of  Catholicism  {op.  cit.),  s.v.  "Integralism." 
*See  e.g.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  The  Social  Sources  of  our  Denominationalism 
(1929);  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  America  (1937);  Elwyn  A.  Smith  (ed.),  The  Re- 
ligion of  the  Republic  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  ©1971);  Russell  E.  Richey  & 
Donald  G.  Jones,  American  Civil  Religion  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1974); 
Robert  Bellah,  The  Broken  Covenant:  American  Civil  Religion  in  Time  of  Trial 
(New  York:  Seabury,  1975)  and  Varieties  of  Civil  Religion  (San  Francisco:  Har- 
per &  Row,  ©1980);  Martin  E.  Marty,  Religion  and  Republic:  The  American  Cir- 
cumstance (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  ©1987);  etc.  etc.  More  generally,  see  e.g. 
Stewart  Lamont,  Church  and  State:  Uneasy  Alliances  (London:  Bodley  Head, 
©1989). 

^ee  e.g.  Karl  Heussi,  Kompendium  der  Kirchengeschichte  (Tubingen:  J.C.B. 
Mohr  [Paul  Siebeck],  11th  ed.  1957),  §120.4-5  (pp.  479-480),  §122.3,6  (pp.  488, 
490-491);  Karl  Kupisch,  Zwischen  Idealismus  und  Massendemokratie:  Eine  Ge- 
schichte  der  evangelischen  Kirche  in  Deutschland  von  1815-1945  (Berlin: 
Lettner-Verlag,  2nd  ed.  1959),  esp.  chap.  5,  and  Kirche  und  soziale  Frage  im  19. 
Jahrhundert  ( Theologische  Studien  [Zurich:  EVZ]  ,  vol.  73,  ©1%3). 
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ready  in  the  fire,  so  to  speak,  with  the  vehemently  anti-religious  ac- 
tivities and  writings  of  Karl  Marx  (1818-83),  Friedrich  Engels  (1820- 
95),  and  the  meetings  of  the  First  "International  Workingmen's  As- 
sociation" (1864-76). 

2 .  Yet,  despite  its  anti-religious  polemic,  almost  from  the 
beginnings  of  Marxism  certain  Christian  theologians  have  been  fasci- 
nated by  the  absolutely  radical  socio-politico-economic  ethic  and  re- 
structuring proposed— and  in  many  places  carried  out— by  Marxism. 
Why  is  that? 

Perhaps  a  flavor  and  an  idea  of  what  is  at  issue  here  can  be 
gained  from  a  look  at  three  brief  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  Karl 
Marx  himself,  of  the  Black  American  writer  Richard  Wright  (1908- 
60),  and  of  the  French  Barthian  sociologist,  legal  scholar,  and  lay 
Protestant  theologian  Jacques  EUul  (1912-94).  Let  us  start  with 
Marx's  notorious  characterization  of  religion: 

"The  basis  of  irreligious  criticism  is:  man  makes  reli- 
gion, religion  does  not  make  man.  In  other  words,  religion  is 
the  self-conscousness  and  self-feeling  of  man  who  has  either 
not  yet  found  himself  or  has  already  lost  himself  again.  .  .  . 
Religion  is  the  general  theory  of  that  world,  its  encyclopaedic 
compendium,  its  logic  in  a  popular  form,  its  spiritualistic  point 
d'honneur,  its  consolation  and  justification.  It  is  the  fantastic 
realization  of  the  human  essence  because  the  human  essence 
has  no  true  reality.  The  struggle  against  religion  is  therefore 
mediately  the  fight  against  the  other  world,  of  which  religion 
is  the  spiritual  aroma. 

"Religious  suffering  is  at  the  same  time  the  expression 
of  real  suffering  and  the  protest  against  real  suffering.    Re- 
ligion is  the  sigh  of  the  oppressed  creature,  the  heart  of  a 
heartless  world,  just  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  spiritless  situation. 
It  is  the  opium  of  the  people." 
So,  in  a  lyrical  variation  on  Ludwig  Feuer bach's  deconstruction  of  re- 
ligion, declared  Karl  Marx  in  the  Introduction  to  his  1844  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Critique  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  RightA^    But  Marxists 


iO"Deutsch-Franzosische  Jahrbiicher,"  1844.  E.T.  of  the  Introduction  repr.  in 
K.  Marx  &  Fr.  Engels,  On  Religion  (Moscow:  Foreign  Languages  Publishing 
House,  1957;  repr.  with  hitroduction  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr)  and  in  Karl  Marx: 
Early  Writings  (tr.  &  ed.  Bottomore,  London,  1963).  —"Right"  translates  German 
Recht,  equivalent  to  Latin  jus  and  French  droit,  as  contrasted  with  German 
Gesetz,  Latin  lex,  French  loi,  English  "positive  law." 
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have  not  always  hewn  to  Marx's  strictly  atheistic  line.  For  indeed  the 
same  prophetic-eschatological  passion  which  motivated  Marx's  politi- 
cal and  scholarly  activity  has  also  moved  many  of  his  followers  to 
open  and  engaged  dialogue  with  the  religious  sources  of  that  passion, 
and  has  moved  perhaps  even  more  religious  thinkers  to  welcome 
such  dialogue  and  engagement  with  the  radical  ethics  and  indeed  the 
religious  criticism  of  Marxism.  In  the  words  of  Richard  Wright 
(1908-60),  whose  1930s  Communist  involvement  has  only  recently 
been  fully  illuminated n; 

"With  the  exception  of  the  church  and  its  myths  and  legends, 
there  was  no  agency  in  the  world  so  capable  of  making  men 
feel  the  earth  and  the  people  on  it  as  the  Communist  Party."  12 
So  similarly  from  the  other  side,  in  the  words  of  Jacques  Ellul: 

"Many  Christian  thinkers  have  found  idealistic,  Utopian,  roman- 
tic socialism  [a  la  H.de  Saint-Simon,  C.Fourier,  R.Owen]  quite  at- 
tractive. Even  scientific  socialism  [a  la  K.Marx]  holds  an  attrac- 
tion for  Christians,  since  it  is  also  a  doctrine  of  order  and  or- 
ganization: it  seeks  to  bring  about  justice  and  concerns  itself 
greatly  with  the  poor.  Socialism  speaks  of  freedom,  but  its 
freedom  is  well  ordered.  Socialism  may  mention  an  ultimate 
disappearance  of  the  state,  but  this  is  an  insignificant  doctrine 
compared  with  the  great  egalitarian  transformation  it  seeks, 
and  which  suits  the  perspective  of  Christian  thought  so  well.  . . . 
"Looking  at  it  from  the  other  direction,  we  find  that  so- 
cialism readily  recognizes  many  good  aspects  of  Christianity: 
love  of  neighbor,  the  search  for  justice,  service,  the  importance 
of  a  social  goal  (rather  than  just  an  other-worldly  concern),  etc. 
And  socialists  readily  accept  Christians  as  companions  travel- 
ling down  the  same  road:  'those  who  believe  in  heaven  with 


iiThis  involvement  is  detailed  in  Wright's  biography  Black  Boy  (American 
Hunger),  Part  Two  "The  Horror  and  the  Glory":  withheld  from  the  1945  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  publication,  but  published  by  Harper  &  Row  in  1977,  and  by 
the  Library  of  America  in  1991  (Richard  Wright,  Works  [New  York:  The 
Library  of  America,  ©1991],  vol.  II  [Later  Works],  pp.  247-365).  According  to 
Arnold  Rampersad,  "pressure  from  Communists...led  the  book  club  to  ask  him 
to  drop  the  second  section,  which  dealt  with  his  involvement  with  the 
Communist  party  in  Chicago"  (ibid.,  p.  869). 

i^Richard  Wright  as  quoted  in  The  God  that  Failed  (New  York:  Harper,  1950, 
©1949),  p.  155. 
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those  who  do  not.'  After  all,  we  can  do  things  together,  even  if 
our  beliefs  differ." i^ 

B.  "Communism  and  the  Theologians."  The  history  of  the 
dialogue  and  indeed  dialectic  between  Christianity  and  Marxism  in 
the  20th  century  is  a  fascinating  one.  In  what  follows  we  cannot 
touch  on  all  facets  of  that  dialogue,  but  must  limit  ourselves  to  just  a 
few  aspects  of  a  dialectical  engagement  which— as  intimated  above, 
and  with  the  best  will  in  the  world— has  more  than  once  nearly  cost 
the  Christian  church  its  very  soul.^^ 

1 .  For  many  of  us,  our  first  exposure  to  the  breadth  and 
importance  of  this  Christian-Marxist  dialogue  was  through  Charles 
West's  1958  book,  Communism  and  the  Theologians.^^  There  West 
traced  the  involvement  of  Emil  Brunner,  Josef  Hromadka,  Paul  Tillich, 
Nicholas  Berdyaev,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  and  Karl  Barth  with  Marxist 
thought  during  their  long  20th-century  careers,  showing  e.g.  how 
Paul  Tillich  thought  the  kairos  had  come  with  the  (abortive)  Berlin 
"revolution"  of  1919, ^^  remained  a  socialist  at  least  throughout  the 
1920s  and  early  1930s,  and  consequently  had  to  leave  Germany  in 
1933;  how  Reinhold  Niebuhr  became  enamoured  of  socialism  during 
the  1930s  but  then  abandoned  it  during  the  Cold  War  of  the  1950s; 
and  how  Karl  Barth,  known  in  the  1910s  as  the  "red  pastor"  and  a 
follower  of  the  Christian  socialists  Hermann  Kutter  (1863-1931)  and 
Leonhard  Ragaz  (1868-1948), i^  and  even  in  1915  joining  the  Swiss 


^^Jacques  Ellul,  "Anarchic  et  christianisme,"  3rd  &  4th  paragraphs,  in  Contre- 
point  15  (1974),  pp.  157-173,  repr.  in  his  significantly  titled  L'ideologie 
marxiste-cbretienne  (Paris:  Le  Centurion,  1979);  E.T.  Jesus  and  Marx:  From 
Gospel  to  Ideology  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1988),  quotation 
from  p.  154. 

^'^If  in  this  section  we  cannot  treat  such  theologians  as  Helmut  Gollwitzer, 

Hanfried  Miiller,  Josef  Hromadka,  and  Jan  Milic     Lochmann,  it  goes  without 

saying  that  neither  can  we  here  explore  the  equally  fascinating  engagement 

with  Marxism  of  such  secularists  as  Andre  Gide  and--in  curious  parallel  to 

Gide— Jean-Paul  Sartre. 

^^Charles  West,  Communism  and   the    Theologians:   study  of  an   encounter 

(Philadelphia:  Westminster;  London:  SCM,  1958). 

^^On  that  "revolution,"  see  e.g.  Otto  Friedrich,  Before  the  Deluge:  A  Portrait  of 

Berlin  in  the  i920's  (New  York  etc.:  Harper  &  Row,  ©1972),  chap.  III. 

i^On  Kutter  and  Ragaz,  see  e.g.  The  Westminster  Dictionary  of  Church  History 

(Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1971). 
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Social  Democratic  Party, is  yet  by  1919  had  learned  with  crystal  clari- 
ty the  difference  between  Christian  gospel  and  socialist  doctrine, ^^ 
but  still  "joined  the  German  /  Social  Democratic  Party  on  May  Day, 
1931,  in  protest  against  the  increasing  influence  of  the  National 
Socialists,"2o  and  indeed  retained  his  socialist  sympathies  to  the  end 
of  his  long  life.21 

2 .  How  could  so  many  Christian  and  especially  Protestant 
pastors  and  theologians  of  the  early  20th  century  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  supposedly  "godless"  socialism,  and  socialism  alone,  could 
possibly  embody  the  true  evangelical  essence  of  Christian  social 
ethics?  The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that,  just  as  a  certain  subset  of 
Jesus'  parables  are  called  "parables  of  the  Kingdom,"  so  Christoph 
Blumhardt  Jr.  and  the  younger  Karl  Barth  saw  the  late- 19th-  and 
early-20th-century  Social  Democratic  Party— for  all  the  party's  pro- 
fessed anti-religious  and  thus  anti-Christian  stance— as  nothing  less 
than  a  "parable  of  the  Kingdom."22  As  Claude  Welch  writes,  it  was 
the  younger 


i^See  Eberhard  Jiingel,  Karl  Barth:  a  theological  legacy  ([©1982]  Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  ©1986),  p.  88. 

i^arth's  break  with  Christian  Socialism  seems  most  clear  between  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  his  Romerbrief.  As  he  said  thereafter,  the  hyphen  in 
such  words  as  "Christian-socialist"  inevitably  becomes  a  short-circuit.  —On 
Earth's  increasingly  clear  distinction  between  "God's  revolution"  and  any 
earthly-historical— even  socialist— revolution,  see  Eberhard  Jiingel,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
82-104  ("Theology  as  the  'Theory  of  Praxis'— Political  Theology?"),  where 
Jungel  takes  brief  but  decisive  issue  with  F.-W.  Marquardt's  primarily  political 
interpretation  of  Barth. 

20  Clifford  Green,  Karl  Barth:  Theologian  of  Freedom  (London:  Collins;  San 
Francisco:  Harper  &Row,  ©1989),  pp.  41-42. 

2llmmensely  instructive  here  are  Earth's  essays  "Past  and  Future:  Friedrich 
Naumann  and  Christoph  Elumhardt"  and  "Easic  Problems  of  Christian  Social 
Ethics:  a  discussion  with  Paul  Althaus"  (1922)  (in  The  Beginnings  of  Dialectical 
Theology,  ed.  James  M.  Robinson,  John  Knox  Press,  1968);  his  Protestant  Theol- 
ogy in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  its  background  and  history  (London:  SCM, 
©1972;  Valley  Forge,  PA:  Judson  Press,  1973,  ©1972),  chap.  28  on  Johann  Chris- 
toph Blumhardt  (1805-80);  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church  (Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1st  ed.  1957;  2nd  ed.  1974,  repr.  1988;  3rd  ed.  1997),  s.v. 
"Blumhardt...";  George  Hunsinger  (ed.  and  tr.  with  concluding  essay),  Karl 
Barth  and  Radical  Politics  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1976);  Markus  Barth, 
"Current  Discussions  on  the  Political  Character  of  Karl  Earth's  Theology,"  in 
Footnotes  to  a  Theology:  the  Karl  Barth  Colloquium  of  1972  (ed.  with  Introduc- 
tion by  Martin  Rumscheidt;  SR  Supplements,  1974);  Eberhard  Jiingel,  "Theolo- 
gy as  the  'Theory  of  Praxis'— PoUtical  Theology?"  in  his  Karl  Barth:  a  theo- 
logical Vegacy  ([©1982]  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  ©1986). 
22For  this  use  of  the  phrase  "parable  of  the  Kingdom,"  see  George  Hunsinger, 
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"Christoph  Blumhardt  (1842-1919),  who  startled  his  friends  by 
declaring  publicly  for  the  Social  Democrats  in  1899  and  be- 
coming their  delegate  to  the  Wiirttemberg  Diet  from  1900  to 
1906  before  withdrawing  from  public  life  into  a  time  of  silence. 
Blumhardt's  grounds  for  his  action  were  distinctive.  He  dis- 
covered a  biblical  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  God  being  realized 
in  a  reshaped  and  newly  created  world,  coming  on  the  very 
streets  where  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  transgressors 
were  found.  Faith  in  the  power  of  the  living  God  and  the  com- 
ing of  his  kingdom  was  not  to  be  expressed  in  new  Christian 
parties  (as  for  the  young  Naumann),  or  in  Christian  social  re- 
forms, or  in  opposition  to  the  'godlessness'  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats (as  for  Stoecker),  or  even  in  the  socio-political  program  of 
the  Social  Democrats,  but  precisely  in  their  faith  in  the  future 
and  their  standing  on  the  side  of  the  proletariat.  There  is  the 
mark  of  Christ's  presence.  God's  coming  kingdom  means 
change  in  the  world,  and  he  is  now  active  in  history.  He  wills 
peace,  freedom,  and  justice.  The  Social  Democrats  are  fighting 
for  these  goals;  therefore  Blumhardt  must  be  on  their  side.''23 

3.  Many  Christians  since  then  have  seen  in  one  or  an- 
other form  of  Marxism  a  "parable  of  the  Kingdom,"  where  prostitutes 
and  tax  collectors  entered  the  Kingdom  of  God  before  the  pious  and 
godly.  And  when  it  finally  seemed  the  turn  of  the  so-long-oppressed 
Third  World  to  raise  high  the  banner  of  a  fervently  reborn  popular 
Christi-anity  combined  with  a  purified  but  no  less  prophetic  Marxist 
analysis  of  the  First-World  institutions  which  oppressed  them,  some 
of  us  hoped  that  perhaps  this  time  a  "parable  of  the  Kingdom"  for  our 
own  times  might  be  actualized  before  our  very  eyes.  But  it  was  not 
to  last.  For  just  as  secular  Marxism  had  long  since  been  co-opted  by 
a  Stalinism  whose  world-class  crimes  against  humanity  have  been 
exposed  even  more  blatantly  since  1989,  so  even  the  seemingly 
hopeful  combination  of  Christianity  and  Marxism  known  as  Libera- 
tion Theology  eventually  but  inevitably  showed  itself  to  be  no  other 
than  the  "Marxist-Christian  Ideology"24  as  which  Jacques  EUul  and 

Karl  Barth  and  Radical  Politics  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1976),  passim. 
23ciaude  Welch,  Protestant  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  Volume  2,  1870- 
i9J4(Yale  University  Press,  ©1985),  p.  245  and  n.  37  with  references  to  works 
by  and  about  Blumhardt. 

2'^hat  even  the  once  thoroughly  convinced  Marxist  Christian  Jacques  Ellul 
(1912-94)    could   eventually    write    a    book    entitled    L'Ideologie    marxiste- 
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others  unmasked  it,  and  thus— purely  as  an  ideology— at  length 
utterly  incompatible  with  true  Christianity. 

C.  The  Ferment  of  the  1960s: 

1.  Were  it  not  for  the  punitive  not  to  say  vindictive  in 
present-day  attempts  America  to  emulate  and  even  outdo  the  Puri- 
tanisms of  the  1950s,  one  might  be  tempted  to  compare  the  1960s  to 
the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  saying  that  those  bom  afterwards 
could  hardly  imagine  what  life  was  like  before  it.  For  it  was  in  that 
decade  that  inter  alia  Pope  John  XXIII  convened  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  of  1962-65,  meanwhile  issuing  his  11  April  1963  Encyclical 
Letter  Pacem  in  Terns,  "Peace  on  Earth."  This  unexpected  new  de- 
parture, "on  peace  among  nations  based  on  truth,  justice,  charity  and 
hberty,  and  the  right  organization  of  society,"  was  "addressed  to  all 
men  of  good  will,  . . .  include[d]  a  plea  for  ending  the  arms  race,  a  ban 
on  nuclear  weapons  and  eventual  disarmament,"25  and  inter  alia 
called  for  a  dialogue  between  Christians  and  non-Christians  including 
Marxists. 

2.  The  response  on  both  sides  was  not  long  in  coming. 
Thus  for  example  the  French  Communist  senator  Roger  Garaudy 
(191 3-)  published  in  1965  his  De  Vanatheme  au  dialogud^^  as  an  at- 
tempt to  reestabUsh  just  such  a  dialogue  as  John  XXI II  had  called 
for.27  por  all  his  long  services  to  the  French  Communist  Party,  his 
objections  to  the  1968  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  earned  him  ex- 
clusion first  from  the  Party's  PolitBureau,  then  from  the  Party  itself. 
—  In  1966  the  Marxist  Gilbert  Mury  published  his  Christianisme 
primitif  et  monde  moderne,  calling  for  "fraternal  engagement  in  an 


chretienne  (Paris:  Le  Centurion,  1979)  indicates,  to  this  writer  at  least,  what 
the  true  situation  really  was  and  is.  The  title  of  the  English  translation  of 
Ellul's  book,  Jesus  and  Marx  (Eerdmans,  1988),  effectively  pulls  the  teeth  of 
Ellul's  incisive  title. 

^^The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church,  (Oxford  University  Press,  2nd 
ed.1974,  repr.  1988;  3rd  ed.  1997),  s.v,  "Pacem  in  Terris."  See  bibliography  at 
end  of  article. 

26paris:  Plon,  1%5;  E.T.  From  Anathema  to  Dialogue:  A  Marxist  Challenge  to  the 
Christian  Churches  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1966).  Cf.  Journal  of  Ecu- 
menical Studies  4  {1967),  pp.  304-310,  740-742. 

27other  works  of  Roger  Garaudy  include  Theorie  materialiste  de  la  connais- 
sance  (1953);  Dieu  est  mort  (1962);  Marxisme  au  XX^  siecle  (1966:  studies  on 
"sociahst  reaUsm");  and  Lenine  (1968) 
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acting  solidarity  .  .  .  among  men  who  have  learned  to  respect  /  in 
each  other  ...  the  seriousness  of  conviction."28 

3.  Meanwhile  the  same  era  saw  the  annual  conventions 
of  the  Prague  Peace  Conference,  where  every  summer  interested 
theologians  and  other  "men  of  good  will"  from  East  and  West  met  to 
discuss  their  common  hopes  and  residual  differences.  The  consequent 
elevation  of  Alexander  Dubc  ek  to  head  of  state,  followed  that  fall  by 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  overthrow  of  Dubcek  by  Soviet 
and  East  German  tanks,  have  earned  too  solid  a  place  in  the  history 
books  to  bear  recounting  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  present 
author,  having  studied  theology  in  the  DDR  (East  Germany)  in  1966, 
was  glad  to  be  far  removed  thence  in  1968,  yet  delighted  to  interpret 
in  Jan.-Feb.  1969  the  American  lectures  of  the  Czech  Marxist  philoso- 
pher Milan  Machovec  ,  subsequently  published  as  Jesus  fur  Attieisten 
and  A  Marxist  Looks  atjesus.^'^ 

D.  Liberation  Theology:  A  Characterization.3o  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  international  theological  developments  since  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  has  been  that  of  so-called  "liberation  theolo- 
gy." For  our  purposes  here,  perhaps  the  keynote  was  sounded  by  the 
BrazUian  Dom  Helder  Camara^i  when  he  said  that,  just  as  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  needed  nothing  less  than  a  lifelong  dialectic  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  in  order  to  create  his  own  towering  philosophico- 
theological  synthesis,  so  today  theology— and  specifically  "liberation 
theology"— needs  nothing  less  than  a  thoroughgoing  dialectical 
engagement  with  all  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  in  order  to 
create  a  theology  which  is  adequate  to  the  situation  in  which  so 
many  millions  of  present-day  Christians— and  in  particular  "Third 
World"  Christians— fmd  themselves.  This  point  will  become  especial- 
ly clear  when  we  look  at  Roger  Haight's  description  of  the  method  of 


28paris,  Geneva:  La  Palatine,  1%6;  quotation  from  pp.  190-191. 
29Milan  Machovec  Jesus  fur  Atheisten  (Stuttgart:  Kreuz  Verlag,  ©1972);  E.T.  A 
Marxist  Looks  at  Jesus  (©Darton,  Longman  &  Todd  Ltd.,   1976;  Philadelphia: 
Fortress  Press,  1976). 

^OWhile  the  post-Vatican-II  development  of  German  "political  theology"  offers 
fascinating  similarities  to  our  present  project,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  specifical- 
ly a  dialectic  between  Christianity  and  Marxism  suggests  that  this  is  not  the 
best  place  to  discuss  it.  See  e.g.  Matthew  L.  Lamb,  "Political  Theology,"  in  The 
New  Dictionary  of  Theology  (©1987  by  Michael  Glazier;  Collegeville,  Minn.:  The 
Liturgical  Press,  ©1991). 
3iArchbishop  of  Recife  until  1985. 
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"liberation  theology."  But  before  doing  so,  let  us  broaden  our  scope 
to  examine  the  whole  of  Haight's  excellent  characterization  of  libera- 
tion theology.32 

1.  "Origins":  Haight  traces  the  origins  of  Uberation  the- 
ology back  to  "The  Second  Vatican  Council"  and  "in  particular  its  'Pas- 
toral Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World/  Gaudium  et 
Spes"  which  "opened  the  way  for  what  would  become  liberation  the- 
ology." Not  long  thereafter,  "In  1968,  the  Second  General  Conference 
of  Latin  American  Bishops  met  at  Medellin  in  Colombia  and  took  up 
the  mandate  of  Vatican  II." 

2.  "Liberation  Theologians":  The  liberation  theolo- 
gians first  cited  by  Haight  are  "the  Uruguayan  Jesuit  Juan  Luis  Se- 
gundo,"  "the  Peruvian  Gustavo  Gutierrez,"  "Leonardo  Boff,  a  Brazilian 
Francis-can,"  and  "Jon  Sobrino,  a  Basque  Jesuit  working  in  El  Salva- 
dor." Of  course  an  additional  score  of  Latin  Americans,  and  an  equal 
number  of  African  and  Asian  liberation  theologians,  could  be  and 
have  been  described  elsewhere.33  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  it  was 
Gustavo  Gutierrez'  A  Ttieoiogy  of  Liberations"^  which  became  some- 
thing like  the  "manifesto"  and  its  author  "the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  liberation  theology  movement." 

3.  "Methodology":  As  Roger  Haight  describes  the 
method  of  liberation  theology: 

"In  the  first  place,  liberation  theology  generally  follows  the 
procedure  of  Gaudium  et  Spes  of  presenting  its  doctrine  in  two 
steps:  the  first  describes  the  human  situation  being  addressed; 
the  second  presents  theological  teaching  in  response  to  these 
human  dilemmas. . . . 

"[Secondly,]  This  fundamental  procedure  requires  the  use 
of  social  sciences,  which  has  become  another  characteristic  of 


32Roger  Haight,  S.J.,  "Liberation  Theology"  in  The  New  Dictionary  of  Theology 
(©1987  by  Michael  Glazier;  Collegeville,  Minn.:  The  Liturgical  Press,  ©1991).  — 
On  liberation  hermeneutics,  see  chap,  in  Anthony  Thiselton,  New  Horizons  in 
Hermeneutics  (Zondervan,  ©1992),  chaps.  XI  and  esp.  XII.  On  liberation  and 
justice  concerns  as  the  criterion  of  true  and  false  religion— especially  as  pro- 
posed by  Paul  Knitter— see  S.  Mark  Heim,  Salvations:  truth  and  difference  in 
religion  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  ©1995),  chap.  3. 

33See  e.g.  Deane  WiUiam  Perm,  Third  World  Liberation  Theologies:  An  Intro- 
ductory Survey  iMa.Tyknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1987). 

Gustavo  Gutierrez,  A  Theology  of  Liberation:  history,  politics  and  salvation 
([1971]  Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1973). 
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liberation  theology's  method.  Not  only  sociology,  but  also  eco- 
nomics, history  and  political  theory  enter  into  liberation  theolo- 
gy in  a  variety  of  ways." 

"A  third  characteristic  of  the  method  of  this  theology  lies 
in  the  stress  it  puts  on  what  it  calls  the  option  for  the  poor 
and  praxis,  two  distinct  terms  which  are  closely  related 

"Finally,  liberation  theology  has  often  been  linked  with 
Marxism  even  though  this  connection  is  ambiguous  and 
reference  to  it  often  misleading.  .  .  .  [Indeed]  some  liberation 
theologians  use  Marxist  language;  but  no  liberation  theologian 
has  incorporated  an  integral  Marxist  vision  of  reality,  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  christian  faith."35 

4.  "Major  Themes":  As  major  themes  of  liberation  the- 
ology, Haight  notes  "the  universality  of  the  offer  of  God's  grace";  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  great  bringer  of  "deliverance  to  the  captives";  "spiritu- 
ality" as  "a  concrete  manner,  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  of  living  the 
Gospel ...  in  solidarity  with  all  human  beings  .  .  .";  "the  church  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  its  function  in  relation  to  the  Vorld' .  .  ."  and  exis- 
ting importantly  as  "basic  ecclesial  communities";  and  "eschatology" 
as  signaling  our  necessary  striving  forward  for  the  liberation  of  the 
poor  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  just  "beyond"  but  here  on  earth. 

5.  "The  Significance  of  Liberation  Theology": 
Finally,  Haight  notes  the  effects  of  liberation  theology  in  its  influence 
on  African  and  Asian  liberation  theologies;  on  black,  political,  and 
feminist  theologies;  and  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself.  This 
last  influence  took  the  form  of  the  1979  "Latin  American  Episcopal 
Conference  at  Puebla  [which]  confirmed  what  it  had  begun  at  Mede- 
llin";  of  two  documents— construed  positively  by  Haight— of  the  Vati- 
can's Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith;  and  of  the  fact  that- 
according  to  Haight— "Uberation  theology  is  now  the  universal  the- 
ology of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."^^ 


^^Art.  cit.,  emphases  added. 

^('Art  cit  —The  two  documents  are  Instruction  on  Certain  Aspects  of  the  "The- 
ology of  Liberation"  (1984)  and  Instruction  on  ChrisUan  Freedom  and  Libera- 
tion (1986).  The  former  Haight  calls  "a  doctrine  wrongly  construed  as  a  cen- 
sure of  liberation  theology,  [but  which]  actuaUy  confirmed  the  movement 
while  warning  abstractly  against  possible  doctrinal  deviations....  -  it 
"Uberation  tiieology"  may  have  looked  like  "the  universal  tiieology  of  tiie 
Roman  CathoUc  Church"  in  1987,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  so  in  1999. 
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E.  Liberation  Tlieology:  A  Critique: 

1 .  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  "introductory  survey"  en- 
titled Tliird  World  Liberation  Ttieologies,^'^  Deane  William  Perm  de- 
tails five  common  objections  to  "liberation  theology"  and  attempts  to 
rebut  them.  They  are: 

a.  "The  Gospel  de-emphasized."  As  Perm  says, 
"Liberation  theology  is  criticized  for  so  overstressing  the  his- 
torical setting  that  the  Christian  gospel  gets  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
.  .  .  Third  World  liberation  theology  begins  with  a  particular 
historical  situation,  and  applies  .  .  .  reflection  upon  that  situa- 
tion. Theological  and  pastoral  conclusions  derive  from  this  re- 
flection. A  problem  arises  if  .  .  .  the  gospel  becomes  a  secon- 
dary concern  for  liberation  theologians. 

"Third  World  liberation  theologians  would  vehemently 
reject  this  charge.  They  would  insist  that  the  Christian  faith  is 
as  important  to  them  as  it  is  to  their  critics.   They  might  refer 
to  the  two-pronged  approach  of  Karl  Barth,  who  used  to  say 
that  he  would  read  with  the  newspaper  in  one  hand  and  the 
Bible  in  the  other.    Liberation  theologians  merely  replace  the 
newspaper  with  present  living  conditions  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed." 
Yet  Karl  Barth  would  and  did  account  it  the  greatest  heresy  to  draw 
his  theology  from  "the  situation,"  whether  as  mediated  to  him  by  the 
newspaper  or  even  by  his  own  lived  experience.   Precisely  this  was 
Barth's  problem  with  Schleiermacher,  but  most  especially  with  the 
"German  Christians"  of  the  early  1930s,  who  regarded  their  own  op- 
portune and  timely  (Kaipiog)  "situation"— viz.  the  1933  Nazi  revolu- 
tion—as their  irrefragable  source  of  revelation.     Precisely  against 
them  Barth  wrote  his  broadside  "Theologische  Existenz  heute!"  pro- 
testing that  he  had  to  speak,  not  to  the  "situation"  {zur  Lage),  but  "to 
the  point"  (zurSactie)  viz.  to  the  theological  point  at  issue  in  the  situ- 
ation. 

b.  The  Loss  of  Transcendence. ^s  Perm  writes: 

"A  second  criticism,  closely  related  to  the  first,  is  that  liberation 
theology,  in  its  emphasis  on  the  historical  context,  loses  sight  of 
the  ontological  and  transcendent  dimensions  of  theology.   Crit- 


^^Deane  William  Perm,  op.  cit. 

38Ferm  characterizes  the  second  objection  as  "reflection  disdained."    But  this 

formulation  is  both  very  partial  and  quite  misleading. 
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ics  fault  liberation  theologians  for  emphasizing  action  over  re- 
flection, the  existential  over  the  speculative,  doing  over  know- 
ing, the  practical  over  the  theoretical,  and  immanence  over 
transcendence...."  [p.  102] 

"The  role  and  significance  of  the  transcendent  remains  a  trou- 
bling issue  for  liberation  theologians.    Although  appreciating 
their  genuine  concerns  over  idolatry,  the  question  must  still  be 
raised,  vis-a-vis  some  forms  of  liberation  theology.  Where  is 
God  in  all  this?  What  has  happened  to  the  Lord  of  history?   Is 
eschatology  strictly  a  human  enterprise?"  (Pp.  102-103) 
Here  we  are  put  in  mind  of  a  friend  who  often  says,  when  faced  with 
a  problem,  that  if  she  can  just  grasp  the  metaphor,  she  can  grasp 
both  the  problem  and  its  solution.    Generally  we  tend  to  discount 
such  facile  tropes;  but  here  it  seems  to  work.  In  Chap.  5  of  A  neolo- 
gy of  Liberation,  Gustavo  Gutierrez  speaks  of  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gy's "distinction  of  planes"  between  supernatural  and  natural,  etc., 
but  says  that,  in  his  own  contemporary  situation,  the  model  simply 
breaks  down  and  no  longer  works.  But  for  us  there  is  a  very  similar 
metaphor  which  not  only  works  much  better  but  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, viz.  that  of  dimensions:  the  "vertical"  and  the  "horizontal" 
dimensions  of  the  Christian  life.  Put  simply,  the  vertical  dimension  is 
the  transcendent  God-man  relationship,  whereas  the  horizontal  di- 
mension is  the  immanent,  earthly  man-man  relationship.    And  here 
it  seems  to  us  a  valid  objection  that,  as  have  American  Unitarianism, 
the  Rltschlian  theology,  and  the  Social  Gospel  in  earlier  days,  so 
liberation  theology  runs  the  very  great  risk  of  forfeiting  the  "verti- 
cal" or  "transcendental"  dimension  of  Christianity  altogether, 
c.  "A  politicized  faith."  As  Perm  says: 
"Another  widespread  cricitism  of  Third  World  liberation  the- 
ology, implied  in  the  preceding  two  ciriticisms,  is  the  claim  that 
liberation  theology  politicizes  the  Christian  faith.   In  the  words 
of  Bonaventure  Kloppenburg:  '[Liberation  theology  tends  to] 
reduce  Christianity  to  a  humanism  pure  and  simple  or  a  simple 
declaration  of  human  rights,  or  a  violent  protest  against  the 
injustices  wrought  by  those  in  power,  or  a  mere  critical  reflec- 
tion on  the  political  order.'^^ 


^^Ferm,  p.  104,  quoting  again  from  Bonaventure  Kloppenburg,  Temptations  for 
the  Theology  of  Liberation  (Chicago:  Franciscan  Herald  Press,  1974),  here  p. 
16. 
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Perm  continues: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  most  Latin  American  and  South 
African  liberation  theologians  have  affirmed  again  and  again 
how  essential  it  is  for  Christians  to  become  involved  in  the  po- 
litical process,  insisting  that  this  is  where  authentic  faith  must 
be  lived  out" 

Here  two  comments  seem  in  order.  Our  first  comment  is  that, 
by  the  terms  of  this  last  sentence,  all  those  not  politically  involved 
are  not  real  Christians!  But  this  seems  theologically  counter-intuitive 
in  the  extreme.  For  on  the  one  hand  it  would  mean  that  all  those 
who  for  whatever  reason  cannot  engage  in  politics,^^  are  thereby  ex- 
communicated from  "real"  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  history  is 
replete  with  examples  of  ordained  priests  and  ministers  who,  by 
jumping  whole-heartedly  into  politics,  have  run  the  very  real  risk  of 
forfeiting  the  very  "spiritual  calling"  with  which  they  seemed  to  have 
been  called  in  the  first  place.  Here  as  elsewhere,  "No  man  can  serve 
two  masters. . .  ."^i 

Our  second  comment  concerns  the  often-heard  (presumably 
Marxist)  slogan  that  "Everything  is  political."  And  indeed,  in  a  long 
paragraph  on  p.  165  of  A  Theology  of  Liberation,  Gustavo  Gutierrez 
says  in  effect  that  everything  is  political:  even  non-involvement  in 
politics  is  political.  Thus  simply  to  practice  one's  religion  under  a 
repressive  regime  without  engaging  in  political  action  against  that 
regime,  says  Gutierrez,  is  ipso  facto  to  support  that  regime  politically. 
But,  we  might  ask,  if  everything  is  political,  what  does  that  mean? 
At  all  events,  to  the  situation  Gutierrez  describes,  perhaps  one  might 
compare  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  (and  Karl  Barth's)  strictures,  in  Ger- 
many of  the  early  1930s,  against  religious  groups  who  did  not  speak 
out  for  the  Jews.  Of  such  groups  Bonhoeffer  remarked  to  his  ordi- 
nands  at  Finkenwalde  that  "Only  he  who  shouts  for  the  Jews  can  sing 
the  Gregorian  chanL"'*^    But  that  situation  was  an  extreme  one,  in- 


"•^^Dne  thinks  of  Christians  under  Stalin,  for  whom  political  action  would  have 
meant  death.  And  one  thinks  of  the  very  many  so  burdened  by  everyday  cares 
and/or  disabilities  that  political  action  is  the  last  thing  they  can  afford. 
"^^Two  examples  come  immediately  to  mind.  One  is  literary,  viz.  G.B.Shaw's  The 
Devil's  Disciple.  The  other  was  very  real,  viz.  Friedrich  Naumann  as  described 
by  Karl  Barth's  essay  "Past  and  Future:  Friedrich  Naumann  and  Christoph 
Blumhardt"  (in  The  Beginnings  of  Dialectical  Theology  [John  Knox,  1968]). 
'^^  Quoted  by  Eberhard  Bethge,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer:  man  of  vision,  man  of 
courage  (New  York,  Evanston:  Harper  &  Row,  1970),  pp.  360-361.  —  On  the 
massive  Nazification  of  the  German  established  church  during  this  period,  see 
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deed  a  status  confessionis  for  the  church.43  Even  so,  at  that  time 
Bonhoeffer  and  Barth  urged  reUgious  groups  merely  to  speak  out,  not 
to  engage  in  overt  political  action.  —Several  years  later,  indeed,  Karl 
Barth  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  English  urging  them  to  resist  Hitler 
militarily,  and  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  even  got  involved  in  the  plot  to 
kill  Hitler;  but  those  stories,  we  might  say,  are  written  in  another 
book. 

d.  "Christian  and  Marxist?"  Again  we  quote  Perm: 
"Another  criticism  leveled  against  Third  World  liberation 

theology  is  its  tendency  to  link  an  understanding  of  Christianity 
with  socialism  or  Marxism,  and  its  disavowal  of  capitalism  as  a 
viable  option.  Kloppenburg  maintains  that,  for  Latin  American 
liberation  theologians,  'one  cannot  be  an  authentic  Christian 
and  still  adhere  to  an  economic  system  of  the  liberal  or  capi- 
talist type.' . . . 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  definite  preference  for  socialism 
and  a  strong  opposition  to  capitalism  are  widespread  among 
Third  World  liberation  theologians,  especially  in  Latin  America. 

"This  is  not  really  surprising.  After  all, . .  .  capitalism  and 
its  twin,  colonialism  {or  neocolonialism),  have  caused  many  of 

the  social  inequalities  found  throughout  the  Third  World " 

Since  we  will  deal  below  with  several  aspects  of  this  mixture  of 
Christianity  and  Marxism,  let  us  delay  further  discussion  of  it  until 
then,  and  turn  here  to  the  fifth  objection  cited  by  Perm. 

e.  "In  Pavor  of  Violence."  As  Perm  says, 

"A  final  major  criticism  of  Third  World  liberation  theolo- 
gy is  that  it  advocates  violence. . . . 

"It  is  important  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  term  'vio- 
lence.' .  . .  Violence  is  essentially  the  use  of  power  to  achieve 
one's  own  ends  at  the  expense  of  others,  whether  an  individual, 
a  group,  or  a  country.  Violence  is  the  aggressive  tendency  to 
dehumanize,  the  attempt  to  assert  one's  own  will  and  power 
over  others  and  the  environment.  Prom  this  perspective, 
poverty,  politi-/caI  suppression,  exploitation  of  the  environ- 
ment, economic  subjugation,  racism,  and,  one  must  add,  sex- 


ibid.,  esp.  chaps.  7-8. 

'♦^Hence  the  "Confessing  Church"  founded  at  that  time  on  the  Barth-authored, 

anti-Nazi  Barmen  Declaration  of  1934. 
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ism,  are  all  forms  of  violence.  In  short,  violence  is  dehuma- 

nization  and  exploitation 

"It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  bishops  at  Medellin 
spoke  of  'institutionalized  violence,'  and  insidous  kind  of  vio- 
lence built  into  the  very  structure  of  Latin  American  society. 

Granted  the  very  real  and  stark  existence  of  "institutionalized  vio- 
lence," the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Christian  advocacy  of  counter- 
violence  remain  very  much  a  debated  topic,  not  only  in  Third  World 
liberation  theology  but  also  e.g.  in  the  civil  rights  movements  in  the 
United  States.  Let  us  here  make  just  two  very  summary  remarks.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  already  questioned  whether  personal  in- 
volvement in  politics,  and  the  use  of  force  and  "violence"  which 
necessarily  accompanies  it,  are  compatible  with  the  specifically 
"spiritual  calling"  of  a  Christian  priest  or  minister.  We  have  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  are  noL'^s  in  the  second  place,  we  cannot 
cease  our  attempts  to  learn  both  from  the  powerful  positive  exam- 
ples of  "non-violent  resistance"  afforded  us  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
—following  him— by  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.46  in  the  American  Civil 
Rights  movement,  and  from  the  negative  examples  of  subsequent 
"civil  rights"  groups  who  have  embraced  violence,  thus  spawning 
more  violence.  Of  course  there  is  also  the  consideration  that  forceful 
self-defense  may  occasionally  become  necessary.  Yet  it  is  not  for 
nothing  that,  in  contrast  to  many  ideologies  and  even  religions,47 
Christians  must  repeatedly  advert  to  Jesus'  refusal  to  defend  himself 


"^^Ferm,  op.  cit.,  pp.  115-116,  his  emphasis. 

^^^Again  our  summary  references  are  to  G.B.Shaw,  The  Devil's  Disciple,  and  to 
Karl  Barth,  "Past  and  Future:  Friedrich  Naumann  and  Christoph  Blumhardt." 
•♦^M. L.King  wrote:  "My  study  of  Gandhi  convinced  me  that  true  pacifism  is  not 
nonresistance  to  evil,  but  nonviolent  resistance  to  evil.  Between  the  two  posi- 
tions, there  is  a  world  of  difference.  Gandhi  resisted  evil  with  as  much  vigor 
and  power  as  the  violent  resister,  but  he  resisted  with  love  instead  of  hate. 
True  pacifism  is  not  unrealistic  submission  to  evil  power.. ..It  is  rather  a  coura- 
geous confrontation  of  evil  by  the  power  of  love,  in  the  faith  that  it  is  better  to 
be  the  recipient  of  violence  than  the  inflicter  of  it,  since  the  latter  only  multi- 
phes  the  existence  of  violence  and  bitterness  in  the  universe,  while  the  for- 
mer may  develop  a  sense  of  shame  in  the  opponent  [Rom.  12:20-21;  Prov.  25:21- 
22],  and  thereby  bring  about  a  transformation  and  change  of  heart."  (Quota- 
tion kindly  supplied  by  Rev.  James  W.  Crawford.) 

'♦^One  thinks  of  Islam,  whose  exemplary  Prophet  was  a  successful  man  of  war, 
and  which  continues  to  preach-and  occasionally  to  practice-;iiiad  against 
infidels. 
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by  force,"^  and  to  his  oracular  pronouncement  that  "all  who  take  the 
sword  will  perish  by  the  sword."-*^ 

2.  Let  us  round  out  this  section  E  on  "Liberation  Theology: 
a  Critique"  by  adding,  to  Perm's  four  critiques,  four  lesser  and  one 
greater  critique  of  our  own.  Our  four  lesser  critiques  are  of  what  we 
see  as  Marxism's  (a)  "utopianism";  its  insistence  on  (b)  "the  primacy 
of  matter";  on  (c)  "the  primacy  of  practice";  and  on  (d)  "the  necessity 
of  class  struggle."  Our  greater  critique,  laid  out  in  subsection  E.3 
below,  will  be  of  "Marxism  as  a  Totalistic  Ideology." 

Our  first  four  critiques  may  overlap  somewhat  with  those  dis- 
cussed by  Perm,  and  under  his  heading  "Christian  and  Marxist?"  most 
certainly  will.  Yet  we  hope  that  our  own  emphases  and  considera- 
tions will  be  sufficiently  different  to  warrant  additional  discussion. 

a.  Utopianism. 50  in  the  4th  century  A.D.  Eusebius' 
Churcli  History  (X.iv.32),  and  in  the  1960s  Harvey  Cox*  Ttie  Secular 
Citysi  and  Gibson  Winter's  Tlie  New  Creation  as  Metropolis^^  seemed 
to  claim  that  "Utopia"  was  not  only  "just  around  the  comer"  but  per- 
haps even  already  here.  Thus  in  the  1960s  it  went  in  certain  circles 
almost  without  question  that  we  had  entered  an  age  of  thorough- 
going secularization,  a  "world  come  of  age"  (D.  Bonhoeffer)— perhaps 
even  "realized  eschatology"  (C.H.Dodd).  So  indeed  many  Christians 
thought  then.  But  in  fact,  in  both  the  5th  and  the  20th  centuries, 
subsequent  events  soon  put  the  lie  to  such  fond  hopes:  in  410  A.D. 
Marie's  Goths  sacked  Rome,  the  "Eternal  City";  in  the  1970s,  the  Big 
Apple  was  shown  rotten  to  the  core.  Radical  revisions  became  neces- 
sary. In  his  City  of  God,  Augustine  evolved  a  massive  theology  of 
history  according  to  which  the  civitas  terrena— Rome— was  not  our 
home  anyway,  "for  here  we  have  no  lasting  city,  but  we  seek  the  city 
which  is  to  come"  (Heb.  13:14),  "a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens"  (II  Cor.  5:1).53    Harvey  Cox's  Secular  City  was 


4«Matt.  26:50b-56a//Mark  14:46-49//Luke  22:49-53//John  18:3-11. 
49Matt.  26:52. 

50On  the  "utopianism"  of  liberation  theology,  see  e.g.  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  op. 
Cif.,  pp.  232-239;  and  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Liberation  Theology:  an  introduc- 
tory guide  (Lomsville,  KY:  Westminster /John  Knox,  ©1993),  pp.  49-50. 
5iHarvey  Cox,  The  Secular  City:  urbanization  and  secularization  in  theological 
perspective  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1965). 

s^Gibson  Winter,   The  New  Creation  as  Metropolis  (New  York:    Macmillan; 
London:  Collier  Macmillan,  1963). 

530n  Augustine's  radical  revision  of  Eusebius'  earlier  optimism,  see  e.g.  Ross 
Mackenzie's  6  March  1968  inaugural  address  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
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taken  to  task  from  various  quarters.54  According  to  Markus  Barth's 
harsh  re-view,55  Gibson  Winter's  New  Creation  as  Metropolis  was  just 
"the  latest  church  ideology."  Paul  Lehmann  countered  the  faddish 
"theology  of  revolution"  current  at  the  time  with  Tlie  Transfigura- 
tion of  Politics.^^  Even  Harvey  Cox  himself  issued  a  re-vision  of  the 
current  religio-political  scene  in  his  Religion  in  the  Secular  City.^^ 

b.  The  Primacy  of  Matter.  Marxism  notoriously 
gives  primacy  to  matter,  calls  itself  dialectical  materialism,  and  de- 
scribes all  intellection  as  a  mere  reflex  of  material  relationships. 
Thus  it  was  absolutely  in  line  with  Marxist  thinking  when  the  Portu- 
guese engineer  Fernando  Belo  published  a  dense  reinterpretation  of 
the  gospel  of  Mark  under  the  title  A  Materialist  Reading  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.^^  In  this  volume,  according  to  Jacques  Ellul,  Belo  had  not 
contented  himself  with  studying  the  second  gospel  from  the  point  of 
view  of  history,  sociology,  psychology,  anthropology,  economics,  poli- 
tics etc.  (In  fact  in  our  chapter  VI  above  we  have  seen  just  how 
fruitful  such  studies  can  be.)  No,  what  Ellul  objects  to  is  Belo's 
Marxist  reduction  of  the  gospel  of  Mark  to  a  mere  economic  and 
even  material  level,  thus  absolutely  losing  sight  of  what  that  gospel 
is  all  about.  59 

Indeed  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  while 
certainly  affirming  the  material  world  as  God's  essentially  "good," 
even  "very  good"  creation  (Gen.  1:[4]  12,18,25,31),  yet  give  primacy 
to  spirit  e.g.  by  describing  God  as  spirit,  his  true  worshippers  as  those 
who  worship  him  in  spirit  and  truth  (John  4:23-24),  and  describe  his 

Virginia,  "Recapitulation  and  Sacrifice:  A  Norm  of  Interpretation  in  the 
History  of  the  Church,"  in  Affirmation,  vol.  1  no.  3  (Nov.  1963),  pp.  5-23,  esp. 
pp.  13-16. 

54see  e.g.  The  Secular  City  Debate,  ed.  Daniel  Callahan  (New  York:  Macmillan; 
London:  ColUer-Macmillan,  1966). 

55Markus  Barth,  "The  Latest  Church  Ideology:  A  Critique  of  G.  Winter,  New 
Creation  as  Metropolis,"  in  Interpretation  19  (1965),  pp.  435-456. 
56paul  L.  Lehmann,  The  Transfiguration  of  Politics  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row; 
London:  SCM  Press,  1975). 

S^Harvey  Cox,  Religion  in  the  Secular  City:  toward  a  postmodern  theology  (New 
York:  Touchstone/Simon  &  Schuster,  ©1984). 
SSPrench  ed.  1974;  E.T.  Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1981. 

59see  Jacques  Ellul,  "A  Materialist  Reading  of  the  Gospels"  (chap.  V  of  his 
I'ideologie  marxiste-chretienne  [op.  cit.],  E.T.  Jesus  and  Marx  [op.  cit.]),  a  high- 
ly critical  review  of  Belo.  As  a  devoted  student  of  Marxism  since  1930,  of  Chris- 
tianity since  his  "very  brutal  and  very  sudden  conversion"  in  1932,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  and  sociology  since  1937,  Jacques  Ellul's  credentials  in  these  sub- 
jects woiild  seem  beyond  reproach. 
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Holy  Spirit  as  that  by  which— with  his  word— God  created,  vivifies, 
sanctifies,  and  rules  the  world. 

c.  The  Primacy  of  Praxis: 

i.  Goethe's  Faust  had  already  balked  at  trans- 
lating John  1:1  literally,  and  instead  had  translated  "In  the  beginning 
was  the  deed."^  —  For  Marx,  although  hitherto  "The  philosophers 
have  only  interpreted  the  world  in  various  ways;  the  point  how- 
ever is  to  change  iL"^^ 

ii.  In  the  first  chapter  of  A  Theology  of  Lib- 
eration,^^ Gustavo  Gutierrez  describes  a  true  Christian  theology  as 
properly  a  reflexion  on  true  and  proper  Christian  praxis:  that  is,  or- 
thodoxy or  "right  belief"  grows  and  can  grow  only  out  of  ortho-praxy 
or  "right  practice."  In  his  words,  "Theology  is  reflection,  a  critical  at- 
titude. Theology  follows;  it  is  the  second  step."63  in  Third  World 
Liberation  Theologies,  Deane  William  Ferm  says  that  for  liberation 
theologians,  theology  is  always  "the  second  act."^  And  in  his  Libe- 
ration Theology:  An  Introductory  Guide,^^  Robert  McAfee  Brown  on 
pp.  57-61  describes  "praxis"  as  something  like  "the  tension  between 
reflection  and  action"  (p.  57),  and  on  pp.  55-57  describes  theology  for 
Gustavo  Gutierrez  as  always  "the  second  act"  (p.  55).  If  so,  then 
what  is  the  first  step  or  first  act?  For  Brown,  "Theology  is  not  the 
first  thing  that  Christians  'do.'  The  first  thing  ...  is  compromiso, 
commitment."^  To  whom?  "Liberation  theologians  .  .  .  are  talking 
about  commitment  to  the  poor,  by  which  they  mean  taking  sides 
with  the  poor  in  their  struggle  to  escape  from  poverty  and  attain 
human  dignity."^^ 

But  such  commitment,  it  would  seem,  is  not  always  and  auto- 
matically Christian.  For  example,  the  slave  rebellion  led  by  Sparta- 
cus,  or  the  French  Revolution,  or  the  Communist  revolutions  in  Russia 
and  China,  were  certainly  "commitment  to  the  poor,  .  .  .  taking  sides 
with  the  poor  in  their  struggle  to  escape  from  poverty  [and  indeed 


^J.W.von  Goethe,  Fausf  I,  "Studierzimmer  I,"  vv.  1224ff. 

6iKarl  Marx,  Theses  on  Feuerbach  (1845,  publ.  1888),  §XI. 

^^Op.cit.pp.  6-15. 

^^Op.cit.p.  11. 

^Ferm,  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 

650p,  cit. 

^^On  pp.  26-27  Brown  explains  that  the  Spanish  word  compromiso  has,  not  the 

bad  meaning  of  "compromise,"  but  the  good  meaning  of  "commitment." 

^^Brown,  op.  cit.,  pp.  55-56. 
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slavery,  in  the  Spartacus  rebellion]  and  attain  human  dignity."  But 
for  all  that  they  just  as  certainly  were  not  "Christian"  uprisings,  even 
if  many  Christians  and  even  clergy  eventually  took  part  e.g.  in  the 
French  Revolution.^ 

Indeed  from  such  proponents  of  "inductive  theology"  as 
Georges  Casalis,^^  as  perceptively  and  critically  analyzed  by  Jacques 
Ellul,70  it  would  appear  that  the  ultimate  regula  fidei  of  such  theolo- 
gy is  neither  the  Christian  gospel  nor  revolutionary  practice  as  the 
only  true  ortho-praxy,  but  Marxist  theory.  And  why?  Because,  if 
"right  theology"  can  only  grow  out  of  "right  practice,"  the  question 
remains:  Who  or  what  determines  what  is  "right  practice"?  And  the 
answer,  for  Casalis  and  his  ilk,  can  only  be:  Marxist  theory. 

No,  for  Christianity  the  ultimate  authority  and  regula  fidei  are 
quite  other  than  as  supposed  by  Casalis,  and  the  necessary  ordo  salu- 
tis  or  order  of  salvific  events  is  not  and  cannot  be  as  either  G.  Casalis 
or  R.M.Brown  has  described  it.  Rather,  following  on  God's  self-reve- 
lation, the  human  order  of  events  must  be:  (1)  preaching  the  gospeFi 
—indeed,  to  a  particular  "congregation"  in  a  particular  situation; 
(2)  that  particular  conversion  and  "commitment"  called  "faith"72:  not 
to  and  in  "the  poor,"  but  first  and  foremost  to  and  in  God  and  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  his  Christ;  (3)  then  (in  the  third  place)  "theology"  as  that 
"faith  seeking  understanding."  Only  then— when  they  have  properly 
done  their  theological  ethics— can  Christians  truly  understand  just 


^Further  examples  of  the  fatality  of  theology  as  mere  reflection  on  one's  own 
-apparently  "right"--praxis  are  19th-century  American  slave-owners'  theo- 
logical reflection  on  viz.  justification  of  slavery,  or  the  "German  Christians'" 
theological  reflection  on  viz.  justification  of  Nazism.  On  biblical  justification 
of  slavery,  see  e.g.  Peter  J.  Gomes,  The  Good  Book:  Reading  the  Bible  with  Mind 
and  Heart  (New  York:  William  Morrow,  ©1996),  chap.  5. 

^^Georges  Casalis,  Les  idees  justes  ne  tombent pas  du  del  (Paris:  Les  Editions  du 
Cerf,  1977);  E.T.  Correct  Ideas  Don't  Fall  from  the  Sides:  Elements  for  an 
Inductive  Theology  iMa.ry knoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1984). 

^Ojacques  Ellul,  "Les  idees  fausses  ne  tombent  pas  du  ciel,"  in  Reforme,  no.  1741 
(5  Aug.  1978),  p.  7;  reworked  as  "Inductive  Theology:  The  Quest  for  a  Materialist 
Theology":  chap.  VI  in  his  Jesu5  and  Marx  (op.  cit.). 

^'As  precedents  for  this  primacy  of  preaching  the  gospel,  note  that  for  both 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  God's  word  precedes  and  indeed  effects  the 
creation  of  the  world  (Gen.  1:3,6,9,11,14-15,20,24,26;  John  1:1-2,10). 
^^Paul's  ordo credendiin  Rom.  10:14-15  is  even  more  detailed:  after  God's  self- 
revelation  must  come  the  sending  of  preachers,  then  preaching  the  gospel, 
hearing  the  gospel,  believing  in  the  Lord,  and  then  calling  upon  the  Lord. 
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how  and  why  faith  in  and  commitment  to  God,  and  in  and  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  his  Christ,  also  entails  commitment  to  the  poorJ^ 

iii.  A  final  word  on  "praxis."  We  have  just 
said  that  a  proper,  biblically  derived  theological  ethics  will  indicate 
both  why  and  how  the  Christian  must  work  to  liberate  "the  wretched 
of  the  earth."  But  the  Christian  gospel  also  tells  us  that  mere  human 
striving  is  not  enough.^-*  As  the  prophet  Zechariah  put  it:  "Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  says  the  Lord  of  hosts"  (4:6).75 
In  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "Unless  the  Lord  builds  the  house,  / 
those  who  build  it  labor  in  vain"  (127:1a,  cf.  127:  1-2).  And  in  the 
words  of  the  author  to  the  Ephesians,  "our  struggle  is  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  principalities,  against  the  authorities, 
against  the  world-rulers  of  this  (present)  darkness  .  .  ."  (6:12,  cf. 
6:10-20).  For  all  the  mythological  overtones  of  such  language,  yet— as 
has  been  said  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin— the  ultimate  futility  of 
all  merely  human  activity  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  few  Christian 
doctrines  that  are  empirically  verifiable. 

d.  The  Necessity  of  Class  Struggle.  For  Karl  Marx 
and  Friedrich  Engels,  "The  history  of  all  hitherto  existing  society"— 
and  thus  the  rule  of  life— "is  the  history  of  class  struggles,"^^  which 
will  end  only  when  the  classless  society  is  achieved.  So  similarly  for 
Gustavo  Gutierrez,77  not  only  is  class  struggle  a  fact  in  that  there  are 
oppressors  and  oppressed,  but  our  task  is  to  eliminate  class  struggle 
and  oppression  by  joining  with  the  oppressed  in  their  just  war 
against  the  oppressors. 

For  the  Apostle  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  "in  Christ  Jesus  .  .  . 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  free  nor  slave,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female"  (GaL  3:26-28):  and  thus  also  presumably 
neither  black  nor  white,  neither  bourgeois  nor  proletarian,  land- 
owner nor  peasant.  For  us  today,  that  would  seem  to  mean  that, 
even  if  we  must— with  God's  help— for  the  time  being  resist  the  op- 


73Faith  in  God  and  Christ  certainly  entails  solidarity  with,  but  not  faith  in  the 

poor.  How  many  novelists  have  pointed  out  that  he  who  puts  his  faith  in  the 

poor  is  bound  to  be  cruelly  deceived? 

"^^We  have  tried  to  make  the  same  point  in  our  little  book  One  Thing  Necessary: 

The  Word  of  God  in  Preaching  (Ilfracombe,  Devon:  Arthur  H.  Stockwell  Ltd., 

©1988),  esp.  pp.  2  Iff.  on  "the  insufficiency  of  ethics,"  etc. 

75cf.  Judges  7:1-8,  where  the  same  point  is  made  in  narrative  form. 

76Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels,  The  Conununist  Manifesto  (1849),  §1,  first 

sentence. 

'^'^A  Theology  of  Liberation  {op.  cit.),  pp.  272-279. 
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pressor  in  our  work  to  end  oppression,  yet  we  continue  to  confess 
and  believe  that  there  is  only  one  churches  and  to  hope  and  pray 
that  in  Christ  "they  may  all  be  one."^^ 

3.  Marxism  as  a  Totalistic  Ideology: 

a.  Kinds  of  Socialism.  In  his  1971  apostolic  letter  to 
Cardinal  Maurice  Roy,  Octogesima  adveniens,  Pope  Paul  VI  carefully 
distinguished  among  "the  various  levels  of  expression  of  socialism:  [1] 
a  generous  aspiration  and  a  seeking  for  a  more  just  society,  [2]  his- 
torical movements  with  a  political  organization  and  aim,  and  [3]  an 
ideology  which  claims  to  give  a  complete  and  self-sufficient  picture 
of  man."8o  Of  these  three,  the  first  is  certainly  a  desideratum,  but 
just  as  certainly  not  a  definition  of  socialism,  since  capitalists  could 
very  well  and  often  do  say  that  they  want  the  same  thing.  Socialism 
according  to  the  second  definition  would  seem  quite  unexceptionable, 
so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  horizontal  dimension— viz.  of  putatively 
the  best  strategy  and  tactics  for  achieving  "a  more  just  society"— as 
vs.  the  vertical,  transcendent  dimension  of  our  relationship  to  God. 
Socialism  according  to  the  third  definition  as  a  totalistic  or  totali- 
tarian ideology,  however,  is  quite  unacceptable  to  a  Christian. 

b.  Toward  a  Definition  of  "Ideology."  In  his 
excellent  article  on  "Ideology"  in  Dictionary  of  the  History  of  Ideas, ^^ 
Mostafa  Rejai  discusses  four  different  kinds  of  "approaches"  to  the 
concept  of  "ideology."  The  first  was  the  "epistemological"  approach  of 
Condillac,  Cabanis,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  and  Helvetius.  Aside  from  their 
"confusion,"  as  Rejai  says,  "their  approach  to  ideology  is  not  directly 
relevant  to  twentieth-century  understandings  and  concerns"  (p.  554). 
The  second  is  the  "sociological  approaches"  of  Marx  and  Engels,  Karl 
Mannheim,  Mosca  and  Pareto,  Talcott  Parsons,  and  Daniel  Bell.  The 
third  is  the  "psychological  aproaches"  of  Sigmund  Freud  and  Francis 
X-  Sutton.  And  the  fourth  is  the  "psychocultural  approaches"  of 
Clifford  Geertz  and  Leon  Dion.  As  Freud  and  Sutton    give  primarily 


78So  the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  Creed:  "Credo  unam...ecclesiam." 
79john  17:21,  cf.  17:11,22-23. 

SOpaul  VI,  Octogesima  adveniens,  no.  31,  quoted  by  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  A  Theolo- 
gy of  Liberation  {op.  cit.),  p.  128  n.  57.  On  this  apostoUc  letter,  see  New  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  suppl.  vol.  16  (Washington,  New  York:  Publisher's  Guild  Inc.  & 
McGraw-Hill,  1974),  pp.  79-80. 

8J  Dictionary  of  the  History  of  Ideas:  studies  of  selected  pivotal  ideas  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  vol.  II  (1973),  pp.  552-559.  Page  references  in  this 
subsecUon  are  to  this  article. 
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functional  descriptions  of  religion  as  ideology  which  helps  us  cope 
with  the  contradictions  and  strain  of  the  real  world,  we  need  not 
examine  their  definitions  here,  but  may  limit  ourselves  to  the  the 
sociological  and  psycho-cultural  approaches. 

To  Marx  and  Engels,  "ideology"  was  the  thought-structure  con- 
fected  by  the  bourgeoisie  to  justify  its  own  oppressive  actions.  Their 
own  revolutionary  system  of  thought  Marx  and  Engels  called  not 
"ideology"  but  "science."  Karl  Mannheim,  seeing  the  Utopian  nature 
of  the  latter,  contrasted  "ideology  and  Utopia"  in  his  famous  1936 
book  by  that  title.s^  But  as  Rejai  says,  Mannheim's  "ideology-utopian 
distinction  is  rather  farfetched,  .  .  .  since  either  concept  may  be 
simultaneously  opposed  to  (or  supportive  of)  a  given  status  quo,  and 
supportive  of  (or  opposed  to)  a  rival  one"  (p.  555).  Thus  e.g.  Boris 
Souvarine  seems  every  bit  as  justified  in  speaking  of  the  "Ideology 
of  Soviet  Communism"83  as  were  Marx  and  Engels  in  speaking  of  the 
"ideology"  of  bourgeois  capitalism. 

In  contrast  to  these  discussions,  however,  some  20th-century 
American  sociologists  and  anthropologists  have  tried  to  broaden  the 
concept  of  "ideology"  and  to  define  it  as  value-free.  Thus  e.g.  (in  re- 
verse chronological  order)  for  Clifford  Geertz,  "ideology"  can  be  a 
quite  value-neutral  term.*^  So  can  it  for  Daniel  Bell  who  takes  a 
"functional"  approach  to  "ideology,"  but  describes  that  function  in 
sociological  rather  than  psychological  terms.ss  Talcott  Parsons, 
finally,  seems  to  have  started  out  with  a  value-neutral  definition  of 
"ideology"  as  "an  empirical  belief  system  held  in  common  by  the 
members  of  any  collectivity,"^^  but  then  to  have  gone  on  to  speak  of 
"a  tendency  to  ideological  distortion  of . . .  reality  . .  ."s^:  presumably  a 


82  Karl  Mannheim,  Ideology  and  Utopia  (London  and  New  York,  1936). 

83  Dictionary  of  the  History  of  Ideas,  11.559-564 

84  Clifford  Geertz,  "Ideology  as  a  Cultural  System,"  in  David  E.  Apter  (ed.), 
Ideology  and  Discontent  (New  York,  1964);  repr.  in  Geertz,  The  Interpretation 
of  Cultures:  selected  essays  (©Basic  Books,  1973;  London:  Hutchinson,  1975). 

85  Daniel  Bell,  The  End  of  Ideology  (New  York,  1960);  "Ideology  and  Soviet 
Politics,"  in  Slavic  Review,  24  (Dec.  1965),  591-603;  quoted  by  Rejai,  p.  556. 

86  Rejai  p.  556,  quoting  Parsons,  The  Social  System  (New  York,  1951),  pp.  354, 
349. 

87  Rejai  p.  556,  quoting  Parsons,  ibid.,  p.  357.  —Rejai  continues:  "He  [Parsons] 
identifies  two  types  of  deviations  [from  social  scientific  objectivity]:  one 
associated  with  the  selectivity  with  which  ideologies  approach  problems  and 
treat  issues;  the  other  with  the  positive  distortions  of  those  problems  and  issues 
that  ideologies  do  choose  to  treat"  (Rejai  p.  556,  paraphrasing  Parsons,  "An 
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vice  to  be  observed  and  described,  but  strictly  avoided,  by  value- 
free  social  science. 

It  is  a  great  service  of  the  elderly  Karl  Barth  brilliantly  to  have 
unmasked— not  from  a  social-scientific  but  from  a  theological  point  of 
view— the  downright  demonic  character  which  ideologies  so  easily 
take  on.  This  he  has  done  in  his  posthumously  published  work  Das 
christliche  Leben,^^  specifically  in  §78.2  entitled  "Die  herrenlosen 
Gewalten":  "the  lordless  powers."  Here  Barth  characterizes  the  man 
who  has  shaken  off  any  and  all  submission,  service,  or  attachment  to 
to  God— in  short,  has  alienated  himself  from  God— by  giving  us  a  de- 
scription of  the  inevitable  and  nefarious  consequences  of  such  self- 
emancipation  and  alienation  from  God.  Those  consequences  are  that 
certain  interests,  powers,  and  faculties  of  man,  hitherto  under  man's 
control,  now  imitate  man  by  shaking  off  that  control  and  elevating 
themselves  to  the  status  of  "thrones,  dominions,  principalities, 
powers"  which  now  so  despotically  tyrannize  man  that,  in  contrast  to 
the  previous  beneficent  service  of  a  God  "Whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom,"  henceforth  "the  last  state  of  that  man  becomes  worse  than 
the  flrst."89  As  examples  of  such  tyrannizing  forces  Barth  names 
political  absolutism.  Mammon  (money),  chthonic  powers,  and  such 
"spirit-powers"  {Geistesmachter)  as  precisely  "ideologies."  As  a 
parable  of  such  unleashing  of  demonic  powers,  Barth  cites  Goethe's 
poem  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice."9o  In  Goethe's  own  day,  similar 
premonitions  were  expressed  by  Mary  Shelley's  Frankenstein."^^  In 
our  own  day,  we  are  forcefully  put  in  mind  of  the  schizophrenic  girl 
in  Hannah  Green's  novelized  case  study  called  /  Never  Promised  You 
a  Rose  Garden,^^  and  specifically  of  her  self-invented  inner  "guardi- 
ans" (modelled  after  the  angels  which  Blake  drew  for  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost)  which  gradually  but  ineluctably  metamorphosed  into  her 
inner  "captors."  Such,  it  seems,  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  all 
ideologies,  which  start  out  by  promising  us  feedom,  safety,  and  an 


Approach  to  the  Sociology  of  Knowledge"  in  Transactions  of  the  Fourth  World 
Congress  of  Sociology  [Louvain,  1959],  25-49). 

88  Karl  Barth,  Das  Christliche  Leben:  Die  Kirchliche  Dogmatik  P//4  (Fragmente 
aus  dem  NachlaE:  Vorlesungen  1959-1961)  (Zurich:  TVZ,  ©1976). 

89  Matt.  12:45//Luke  11:26. 

^  J.  W.  von  Goethe,  Der  Zauberlehrling. 

9^  Mary  Shelley,  Frankenstein,  or  the  Modem  Prometheus  (1818). 

92  Hannah  Green,  7  Never  Promised  You  a  Rose  Garden  (),  to  which  cf.  R.  D. 

Laing,  Tiie  Divided  Sei/(London:  Tavistock  Publ.,  1960). 
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answer  to  all  our  questions,  but  which  end  up  binding  us  hand  and 
foot,  body  and  soul. 

c.  Toward  a  Definition  of  "Totalistic."  We  have  de- 
scribed socialism  according  to  Pope  Paul  Vl's  third  definition  as  a 
"totalistic  ideology."  Having  described  various  conceptions  of  "ideolo- 
gy," let  us  go  on  to  ask:  What  do  we  mean  by  a  "totalistic"  or  "totali- 
tarian"? The  Oxford  Englisti  Dictionary  Supplements^  defines  these 
words  inter  alia  as  follows: 

"totalist,  .  .  .  concerned  with  the  whole  social  environment, 
esp.  as  a  means  of  thought-control.  ...  So  totalistic  a[djec- 
tive]."  "totalitarian  ...  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  tolerates  only  one  political  party,  to  which  all 
other  institutions  are  subordinated,  and  which  usu.  demands 
the  complete  subservience  of  the  individual  to  the  State." 

Given  these  definitions,  let  us  try  to  illuminate  our  concept  fur- 
ther by  a  few  approximate  examples,  before  turning  to  socialism  (in 
Paul  Vl's  third  sense)  as  our  final  example,  of  a  "totalistic  ideology." 

d.  The  Example  of  Radical  Islam.  Radical  Islam,  in 
some  of  its  forms,  can  certainly  be  totalistic  and  totalitarian.  It  is  to- 
talistic e.g.  in  so  far  as  it  rejects  Western  thought-forms— including 
physical  science— as  un-Islamic  and  indeed  atheistic  because  not  de- 
rived or  derivable  from  the  Qur'an,  which  is  regarded  as  the  sole  and 
complete  source  of  all  knowledge.  It  is  totalitarian  when  translated 
into  such  regimes  as  those  of  today's  Iran,  Sudan,  Afghanistan,  or 
those  which  Islamic  radicals  in  Algeria  and  Egypt  would  like  to  set 
up. 

e.  The  Example  of  Traditional  Catholicism.  Tradi- 
tional Catholicism,  Italian  Catholicism  "until  a  few  decades  ago," 
Spanish  Catholicism  until  the  death  of  Francisco  Franco  (1975),  and 
much  Latin  American  Catholicism  even  well  after  Vatican  II,  can  also 
be  brought  under  this  heading.  As  Gustavo  Gutierrez  describes  what 
he  calls  "the  'Christendom'  mentality": 

"In  the  Christendom  mentality,  and  in  the  point  of  view  which 
prolongs  it,  temporal  realities  lack  autonomy.  They  are  not  re- 
garded by  the  Church  as  having  an  authentic  existence.  It 
[='She']  therefore  uses  them  for  her  own  ends.  This  is  the  se- 
quel of  the  so-called  'Political  Augustinism.'  The  plan  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  has  no  room  for  a  profane,  historical  plan / 


^^Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  ©1987. 
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"Under  these  circumstances,  participation  in  temporal 
tasks  has  a  very  precise  meaning  for  the  Christian:  to  work 
for  the  direct  and  immediate  benefit  of  the  Church.  A 
historical  example  typical  of  this  point  of  view  is  to  be  found  in 
the  well-known  ban  (Non  possumus)  upon  Italian  Catholics, 
which  prohibited  them  from  participating— until  a  few  decades 
ago-in  the  political  life  of  their  country.  'Christian  politics/ 
therefore,  will  mean  assisting  the  Church  in  its  evangeliz- 
ing mission  and  safeguarding  the  Church's  interests. 
This  was  the  mentality  which  inspired  the  confessional  parties 
in  Europe  and  Latin  America  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth.  This  is  the  role 
which  in  certain  places  Catholics  in  public  office  are  still  expec- 
ted to  play.  The  interests  of  the  ecclesiastical  institution  are 
represented  especially  by  the  bishops  and  the  clergy;  laymen, 
given  their  situation  in  political  society,  will  normally  act  in  an 
auxiliary  capacity."^ 
In  a  fascinating  passage,  Gutierrez  then  describes  Jacques  Maritain's 
invention,  in  the  1930s,  of  what  he  called  "New  Christendom": 

"If  Augustinian  theology  predominated  in  the  previous  ap- 
proach, Thomism  does  in  the  latter.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas's 
teaching  that  grace  does  not  suppress  or  replace  nature,  but 
rather  perfects  it,  opened  the  door  to  possibilities  of  a  more 
autonomous  and  disinterested  political  action.  .  .  .  The  task  of 
constructing  the  city  of  man  would  consist  above  all  in  the 
search  for  a  society  based  upon  justice,  respect  for  the  rights  of 

others,  and  human  brotherhood "^5 

Gutierrez  then  goes  on  to  explain  that,  for  his  situation,  even  Mari- 
tain's "New  Christendom"  is  no  longer  sufficient,  but  must  be  re- 
placed by  liberation  theology. 

f.  Protestantism.  Within  Protestantism,  Soren  Kier- 
kegaard's description  of  the  "knight  of  faith"  and  of  Christian  "reli- 
giousness B";  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  talk  of  a  "world  come  of  age";  and 
the  American  "secularization"  debate  of  the  1 960s,  all  dealt  with  the 
same  issues.  Protestant  secularization  means  that,  for  its  proponents, 
Christianity  is  not  a  "totalistic"  or  "totalitarian"  religion  as  defined  a- 


^ustavo  Gutierrez,  op.  cit.,  pp.  53-54,  emphases  added.  See  Gutierrez'  notes  to 
this  passage. 

^^Ibid.  p.  55.  Gutierrez'  notes  refer  to  J.  Maritain,  True  Humanism  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1938),  etc. 
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bove,  but  can  largely  allow  the  arts,  humanities,  sciences,  politics,  etc. 
etc.  their  own  relative  autonomy,96  meanwhile  contenting  itself— 
aside  from  its  explicitly  churchly  activities— with  proposing  certain 
general  directives,  limitations,  occasional  "prophetic"  admonitions, 
and  performing  certain  occasional,  symbolic,  "prophetic"  actions.^'' 

g.  Marxism.  As  should  be  clear  from  the  foregoing 
discussion,  our  main  problem  with  Marxism,  communism,  and  the  so- 
cialism of  Pope  Paul  VI's  third  definition  above,  is  not  just  that  they 
are  an  "ideology"  in  some  possibly  neutral  sense  of  that  term.  Rather 
it  is  that  as  ideologies  they  are  "totalistic"  as  defined  above,  and  as 
translated  into  government  they  are  "totalitarian"  as  defined  above. 
Thus  e.g.,  to  take  a  banal  example,  when  the  French  Surrealist  leader 
Andre  Breton  joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1927,  he  was  told  that 
he  no  longer  had  any  "need"— viz.  right— to  remain  a  Surrealist.  On  a 
much  more  massive  level,  Joseph  Stalin  judged  not  only  all  politics 
but  all  art  and  science  as  acceptable  or  unacceptable,  on  the  sole 
basis  of  whether  or  not  they  promoted  the  Soviet  ideology  and  cause 
as  he  conceived  them.98 

In  the  specific  context  of  liberation  theology,  the  main  problem 
with  Marxism  as  just  characterized  is  its  unavoidable  tendency  to 
take  over  whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with,  including  Christian  the- 
ology. We  have  already  noted  Karl  Earth's  remark  that  the  hyphens 
in  such  expressions  as  "Christian-socialist"  etc.  inevitably  tend  to  be- 
come short-circuits.  The  full  insidiousness  of  such  combination  ide- 
ologies, however,  is  already  indicated  by  the  French  title  of  Jacques 
EUul's  book  from  which  we  have  already  quoted:  L'ideologie 
marxiste-chretienne,  "the  Marxist-Christian  ideology."^^     As   Ellul 


^6  The  point  is  that,  just  as  the  church  is  neither  able  nor  called  to  "fix  the 
world"  (tiqqun),  so  it  is  neither  able  nor  called  to  "be  all  things  in  all"  (I  Cor. 
15:28).  Such  universal  not  to  say  "totalistic"  activities  are  reserved  for  God 
alone. 

^^Examples  of  such  are  not  hard  to  find.  For  all  its  character  as  a  "just  war," 
America's  participation  in  World  War  II  was  "prophetically"  objected  to  by  the 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  who  first  obtained  the  legal  status  of  "conscientious 
objectors."  Christian  churches  in  America  have  often  protested  government 
policies  during  the  Vietnam  war  and  since.  And  in  the  Communist  DDR  (East 
Germany),  the  churches  continued  to  preach,  to  be  a  haven  of  freedom  in  a 
totalitarian  state,  and  in  the  late  1980s  took  certain  courageous  symbolic  ac- 
tions which  largely  contributed  to  the  peaceful  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1989. 
^*In  science,  the  career  of  Trofim  Denisovich  Lysenko  (1898-1976)  is  instruc- 
tive. In  the  arts,  the  number  of  artists  silenced,  imprisoned,  and/or  liquidated 
by  Stalin  is  too  massive  to  detail  here. 
^qp.cit. 
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was  fully  aware  before  1979,  such  an  illicit  combination  can  only  end 
up  being  all  the  more  virulent  for  being  a  totalist  Marxist  ideology 
masquerading  in  the  sheep's  clothing  of  Christianity. 

F.  Toward  an  Alternative  Proposal.  Of  all  the  socio-ethical 
proposals  which  have  offered  themselves  to  Christians  for  considera- 
tion, only  Marxism  seems  truly  to  have  matched  the  eschatological 
seriousness,  thoroughness  and  fervor  which  characterized  early 
Christianity.  Yet  the  events  of  the  20th  century,  considered  in  the 
light  of  Christ,  have  shown  that  even— and  perhaps  even  especially— 
Marxism,  for  all  its  glittering  promises,  is  ultimately  a  broken  reed 
that,  to  say  the  least,  pierces  the  hand  of  him  who  leans  upon  it. 
What  then  are  we  to  put  in  its  place?  Despite  the  many  current 
glowing  predictions  for  global  capitalism,  no  full-blown  program  of 
theological  social  ethics  on  offer  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future 
seems  to  come  close  to  what  Marxism  once  seemed  to  promise.  Yet 
we  are  not  left  entirely  without  indications  of  some  of  the  elements 
which  such  a  social  theology  might  contain.  What  are  some  of  those 
elements? 

1.  Translating  the  Message.  If  we  were  not  already 
aware  of  it,  Deane  William  Perm's  Tiiird  World  Liberation  neolo- 
gies^^ makes  it  clear  how  far  the  Latin  American  models  are  from 
being  the  only  ones.  For  us,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  alternatives  to 
traditional  Latin  American  liberation  theology  is  that  proposed  by 
the  African  theologian  Lamin  Sanneh:  not  as  described  by  Ferm  in 
1986,  but  as  presented  by  Sanneh's  Translating  the  Message^^^  and 
The  Crown  and  the  Turban.^^^^  In  fact,  from  Translating  the  Message 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  Islam  described  in  the  last  section  of  that 
book  has  remarkable  similarities  to  precisely  that  traditional  Euro- 
pean, culturally  rather  monolithic,  and  would-be  universal  Christi- 
anity and  theologyio^  reacted  against  by  Third  World  liberation  theo- 
logians, viz.:  (1)  totally  unaware  of  how  parochial  it  is,  viz.  how  shot 


1^  Op.  cit.,  chaps.  3-4. 

lOiLamin  Sanneh,  Translating  the  Message:  the  missionary  impact  on  culture 

(Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  ©1989). 

lO^Lamin  Sanneh,  The  Crown  and  the  Turban:  public  policy  issues  in  interfaith 

relations  (Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary:  The  W.  Don  McClure  Lectures  in 

World  Evangelism  and  Mission,  30  Sept.— 1  Oct.  1996). 

if^^Including  traditional  Roman  Catholicism  as  just  described,  prevalent  in 

Latin  America  even  well  after  Vatican  II. 
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through  and  determined  it  is  by  the  culture  in  which  it  was  formed; 
(2)  despite  that  (unconscious)  parochialism,  desiring  and  thinking 
itself  to  be  universal  viz.  equally  valid  for  all  times,  places  and  cul- 
tures; (3)  consequently,  feeling  no  need  or  desire  to  adapt  itself  to 
any  other  language  or  culture.  In  contrast,  in  that  book  Sanneh  pro- 
poses, as  the  only  force  which  can  truly  indigenize  and  contextualize 
the  gospel,  thus  "conscientize"  and  thus  liberate  indigenous  peoples 
all  over  the  world,  the  Word  of  God  which  there  means  for  him  spe- 
cifically the  Bible  translated  into  several  hundred  of  the  10,000 
languages  spoken  all  over  the  world.  i04 

2.  Some  Biblical  Pointers.  Before  concluding  our  dis- 
cussion, let  us  advert  again  to  our  discussion  in  subsection  E.2.c.iii 
above.  There  we  saw  that,  for  all  that  a  proper,  biblically  derived 
theological  ethics  will  indicate  both  why  and  how  the  Christian  must 
work  to  liberate  "the  wretched  of  the  earth,"  yet  the  Christian  gospel 
also  tells  us  that  mere  human  striving  is  not  enough. los  Again  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Zechariah:  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  says  the  Lord  of  hosts"  (4:6).io^  And  of  the  Psalmist: 
"Unless  the  Lord  builds  the  house, 

those  who  build  it  labor  in  vain. 
Unless  the  Lord  watches  over  the  city, 

the  watchman  stays  awake  in  vain. 
It  is  in  vain  that  you  rise  up  early, 

to  go  late  to  rest, 
eating  the  bread  of  anxious  toil; 

for  He  gives  to  his  beloved  (in)  sleep"  (127:1-2). 
And  again  for  the  author  to  the  Ephesians,  since  "our  struggle  is  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  principalities,  against  the  au- 
thorities, against  the  world-rulers  of  this  (present)  darkness,  against 
the  spiritual  forces  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places,"  we  must 
therefore  "take  up  the  whole  armor  of  God"  including  "the  shield  of 
faith"  and  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God"io7  that 


104as  of  Feb.  1997,  according  to  the  International  Bible  Society,  349  languages 
had  complete  Bibles,  841  languages  had  the  New  Testament,  and  933  languages 
had  portions  of  the  Bible. 

i^^^Again,  we  have  tried  to  make  the  same  point  in  our  httle  book  One  Thing 
Necessary:  The  Word  of  God  in  Preaching  (Ilfracombe,   Devon:  Arthur  H. 
Stockwell  Ltd.,  ©1988),  esp.  pp.  2  Iff.  on  "the  insufficiency  of  ethics,"  etc. 
loe^gain  cf.  Judges  7:1-8,  which  makes  the  same  point  in  narrative  form. 
lO^Eph.  6:10-17. 
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is  "sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword." los  And  again,  for  all  the 
mythological  overtones  of  such  language,  yet— as  has  been  said  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin— the  ultimate  futility  of  all  unaided,  merely 
human  activity  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  few  Christian  doctrines 
that  are  empirically  verifiable  here  below. 

3.  The  Example  of  Karl  Barth.  "Karl  Barth  was  also  a 
socialist!"  Such  was  the  amazing  discovery  proclaimed  in  1972  by 
Friedrich-Wilhelm  Marquardt.io9  And  indeed  he  was.  For  as  was  or 
soon  became  common  knowledge,  the  young  Karl  Barth  had  followed 
the  Swiss  Christian  socialists  Hermann  Kutter  and  Leonhard  Ragaz,iio 
had  organized  strikes,  had  a  verbal  set-to  with  a  local  industrialist, 
and  in  general  had  been  known  as  the  "red  pastor"  of  Safenwil.^ii 

But  as  the  First  World  War  shattered  so  many  inherited  struc- 
tures, both  physical  and  spiritual,  both  individual— including  Barth's 
theological  liberalism— and  social,  so  it  also  shattered  the  almost  es- 
chatological  faith  and  hope  which  Barth  had  vested  in  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious socialism.  The  beginning  of  his  disillusion  may  perhaps  be 
traced,  after  the  international  socialists'  loud  pre-war  declarations  of 
pacifism  and  international  solidarity,  to  the  various  socialist  parties' 
apostasy,  fervid  nationalism,  and  unabashed  militarism  in  every 
warring  country.  112  At  all  events,  Barth's  final  break^i^  with  a  kind 
of  eschatological  socialism  seems  to  have  come  between  the  first  and 
second  editions  of  his  Epistle  to  the  RomansM'^  Barth  indeed  re- 
mained a  socialist  to  the  end  of  his  long  life.  But  henceforth  socialism 
was  for  him  a  matter  no  longer  of  theology  or  ideology,  but  purely  of 
politics  and  economics  as  the  art  of  the  humanly  and  socially  pos- 
sible. Barth's  eschatological  fervor  remained  as  well.   But  henceforth 


lOSHeb.  4:12. 

109  "Sozialismus  bei  Karl  Barth,"  in  Junge  Kirche  33  (1972),  pp.  2-15;  E.T.  "Soci- 
alism in  the  Theology  of  Karl  Barth"  in  George  Hunsinger,  Karl  Barth  and 
Radical  Politics  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  ©1976),  chap.  2.  Also  F.-W.  Mar- 
quardt,  Theologie  und  Sozialismus:  Das  Beispiel  Karl  Earths  (Munich:  Chr. 
Kaiser  Verlag,  1972). 

110  Again,  on  Kutter  and  Ragaz  see  e.g.  The  Westminster  Dictionary  of  Church 
Hisfory  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1971). 

m  See  e.g.  John  Deschner,  "Karl  Barth  as  Political  Activist,"  in  Union  Semi- 
nary Quarterly  i?e view  XXVIII.  1  (Fall  1972),  pp.  55-66,  esp.  p.  56  and  notes; 
George  Hunsinger,  op  cit. 

112  Deschner,  loc.  cit.;  Hunsinger,  op.  cit. 

113  Perhaps  clinched  by  the  abortive  socialst  "revolution"  of  1919?  Again,  see 
Otto  Friedrich,  Before  the  Deluge  (Harper  &  Row,  1972),  chap.  III. 

^^"^  Der  ROmerbrief,  1st  ed.  1919;  2nd,  extensively  revised  ed.,  1921. 
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it  was  vested  no  longer  in  any  social  utiopia,  but  only  in  the  gospel  of 
God  and  Christ. 

Earth's  explicit  statements  of  his  new  position  are  not  numer- 
ous; but  they  are  there.  One  of  the  clearest  is  already  his  1919 
obituary  essay  "Past  and  Future:  Friedrich  Naumann  and  Christoph 
BlumhardL"ii5  There  Earth  rejects  the  way  of  G.  E.  Shaw's  "Devil's 
Disciple"!  1^  as  exemplified  by  the  German  pastor-turned-nationalist- 
politician  Friedrich  Naumann  (1860-1919).  Naumann's  disillusion- 
ment with  the  social  effectiveness  of  the  "simple  gospel  of  Jesus"  was 
apparently  brought  to  a  crisis  by  Naumann's  1898  journey  to  Pales- 
tine; his  bitter  shock  at  the  abject  poverty  and  backwardness  of  the 
Holy  Land  where  Jesus  had  so  brilliantly  preached  and  worked  some 
1870  years  before;  and  Naumann's  subsequent  development  of  what 
Theodor  Heuss  ironically  called  his  "theology  of  bad  roads."ii7  Nau- 
mann thereupon  went  on  to  become  an  important  politician,  even 
meriting  a  brilliant  biography  by  German  President  Theodor 
Heuss.  118  Eut  the  Christain  gospel  had  been  left  far  behind. 

If  Naumann  represented  the  "past"  for  Earth,  he  saw  the  "fu- 
ture" in  the  way  of  Johann  Christoph  Elumhardt.n^  Elumhardt  too 
was  a  pastor;  but  a  pastor  whose  formative  influence  was  not  poli- 
tics, 120  but  the  fact  that  for  two  years  the  heaviest  burden  on  his 
father's  pastoral  charge  had  been  a  girl— apparently  demon- 
possessed— named  Gottliebin  Dittus;  and  that  after  two  years  of  "the 
struggle"— of  anguished  pastoral  work  and  prayer  with  and  for  the 


115  In  The  Beginnings  of  Dialectical  Ttieology,  vol.  I  (ed.  James  M.  Robinson; 
Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  ©1968),  pp.  35-45. 

116  Shaw's  play  was  written  in  1896,  performed  in  1897,  and  published  with 
Preface  in  Ttiree  Plays  for  Puritans  (1901). 

ii'7  See  Hermann  Timm,  "Friedrich  Naumanns  theologischer  WiderruP  {Theo- 
logische  Existenz  heute,  n.F.  141;  Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1967),  esp.  p.  46. 
Cf.  Andreas  Lindt,  "Friedrich  Naumann  und  Max  Weber:  Theologie  und  Soziolo- 
gie  im  wilhelminischen  Deutschland"  {Theologiscbe  Existenz  heute,  n.F.  174; 
Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1973). 

118  Theodor  Heuss,  Friedrich  Naumann:  Der  Mann,  das  Werk,  die  Zeit  (Berlin, 
1937;  2nd  ed.  Stuttgart,  Tubingen,  1949). 

119  Viz.  Johann  Christoph  Blumhardt  Jr.  (1842-1919),  who  at  Bad  Boll  in  Wurt- 
temberg  continued  the  pastoral  work  of  his  father  Rev.  Johann  Christoph 
Blumhardt  Sr.  (1805-1880). 

120  Though,  as  Barth  says,  Blumhardt  Jr.  "openly  entered  the  Social  Democratic 
party  of  Wiirtemberg  and  for  a  number  of  years  even  let  himself  be  elected  to 
the  local  legislature":  a  step  which  "cost  Blumhardt  his  title  of  pastor"  and  a 
good  deal  more  ("Past  and  Future,"  p.  44). 
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girl— the  demon  finally  and  suddenly  seems  to  have  left  her,  not 
quietly,  but  with  a  bellowing  shout:  "Jesus  is  victor!"i2i 

To  the  Blumhardts  and  to  that  singular  and  decisive  event— ap- 
parently as  paradigmatic  for  Barth  as  for  the  Blumhardts— Earth  re- 
turns at  least  thrice  in  his  writings.  The  first  instance  is  his  chapter 
28  on  J.C.Blumhardt  Sr.  in  his  Protestant  Theology  in  the  Ninteenth 
Century^^^:  a  chapter  which  Barth  begins  with  an  apologia  for  includ- 
ing Blumhardt  in  a  history  of  theology,  but  ends  by  assuring  us  that 
"academic  theology"  ignores  Blumhardt  only  at  its  peril. 

Barth  treats  Blumhardt  again  in  §69.3  of  his  Church  Dogmatics 
lV/3,123  a  subsection  appropriately  entitled  "Jesus  is  Victor!"i24  There 
Barth  recounts  the  aforementioned  28  Dec.  1843  healing  of  the 
apparently  demon-possessed  Gottliebin  Dittus,  and  then  goes  on  to 
detail  Blumhardt's  conclusions  that  (1)  Gottliebin  Dittus'  demon- 
possession  was  of  the  sort  read  of  in  the  gospels;  (2)  not  primarily 
Blumhardt  Sr.  but  the  living  Jesus  himself  was  here  at  work;  (3)  her 
final  healing  had  no  other  form  that  that  of  a  victory  of  the  living 
Jesus  over  the  demonic  power  which  had  possessed  her. 

Finally,  Barth  returns  yet  once  again  to  the  Blumhardts  in  Das 
christliche  Leben  {DieKirchlicheDogmatikW/4),^^^  §78.3  "Es  komme 
dein  Reich!"  specifically  on  pp.  443-450  where,  in  the  context  of  a 
discussion  of  various  conceptions  of  "the  kingdom  of  God,"  he  affirms 
that  of  Blumhardt  father  and  son. 

If  such  were  the  Blumhardts'  conclusions  from  that  decisive 
experience,  what  were  Barth's  more  general  conclusions  from  his 
study  of  the  Blumhardts  and  of  the  Scriptures?  And  what  more 
general  lessons  on  this  same  head  may  we  in  turn  draw  from  them 
and  from  the  example  of  Karl  Barth?  As  on  a  personal  level,  so  on  a 
social  and  even  a  cosmic  level,  it  would  seem  that  the  answer  should 
be  fairly  simply  formulable.   "With  men  it  is  impossible,"  said  Jesus 


^2^  See  the  next  two  footnotes, 

122  Protestant  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  its  background  and  history 
([1947]  London:  SCM  Press,  1972;  Valley  Forge:  Judson  Press,  1973). 

123  Church  Dogmatics lV/3,  first  half  ([1959]  Edinburgh:  T.&T.Clark,  ©1961),  pp. 
168-173. 

124  Characteristically,  the  English  translation  omits  Barth's  exclamation  point. 

125  Das  christliche  Leben:  Die  Kirchliche  Dogmatik  IV/4  {Fragmente  aus  dem 
NachlaH:  Vorlesungen  1959-1961;  Zurich:  Theologischer  Verlag,  ©1976).  Cf.  E.T. 
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in  a  saying  applicable  not  just  to  rich  men  getting  into  heaven,  but 
infinitely  widely.  "But  with  God,  all  things  are  possible." i^^ 

4.  The  Proposal  of  Paul  Lehmann.  Let  us  conclude 
this  chapter  by  adverting  to  what  was  originally  planned  as  the  third 
volume  of  Paul  L.  Lehmann's  theological  ethics,  viz.  his  1975  book 
Tlie  Transfiguration  ofPoliticsM^  There  Lehmann  proposes  that  only 
the  transformation— indeed  transfiguration  128— of  politics  by  "the 
presence  and  power  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  and  over  human  affairs" 
can  save  revolutions  from  their  usual  fate  of  devouring  their  own 
children.  129  Despite  Lehmann's  infatuation  with  revolutionise*  and  the 
theology  thereof,  which  at  century's  end  seem  as  antiquated  as  yes- 
terday's slang,  and  despite  Lehmann's  rhetoric  which  a  quarter  cen- 
tury after  publication  make  some  passages  of  the  book  almost  un- 


126  Matt.  19:26//Mark  10:27//Luke  18:27. 

127  New  York  etc.:  Harper  &  Row;  London:  SCM,  ©1975.  The  first  volume  was  his 
Ethics  in  a  Christian  Context  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row;  London:  SCM,  1%3; 
repr.  Greenwood  Press,  1979).  The  originally  planned  second  volume,  on  more 
personal  ethics,  was  pubUshed  posthumously  as  The  Decalogue  and  a  Human 
Future:  the  meaning  of  the  Commandments  for  making  and  keeping  human 
hfe  human,  with  an  Introduction  by  Nancy  J.  Duff  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
©1995).  Cf.  Nancy  J.  Duff,  Humanization  and  the  Pohtics  of  God:  the  'koinonia' 
ethics  of  Paul  Lehmann  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  ©1992). 

128  Both  transformatio  and  transfiguratio  translate  Greek  ^exa^opctxoaig.  The 
reference  is  of  course  to  Jesus'  transfiguration  in  Matt.  17:l-8//Mark  9:2-8// 
Luke  9:28-36. 

129  According  to  Lehmann  (p.  293  n.  8),  "'The  revolution  devouring  its  own 
children'  is  the  way  Vergniaud,  the  great  orator  of  the  Gironde,  puts  it.  See 
Hannah  Arendt,  On  Revolution  (New  York:  Viking  Press,  4th  printing,  March 
1947),  p.  42."  In  his  play  Danton's  Death  (1835),  Georg  Buchner  attributes  the 
remark  to  Danton. 

ISO  On  p.  xiii  Lehman  writes:  "All  revolutions  aspire  to  give  human 
shape  to  the  freedom  that  being  and  staying  human  take..."  (Leh- 
mann's emphasis).  Nancy  Duff  takes  that  as  Lehmann's  definition  of  "revo- 
lution," saying  that  for  Lehmann  "If  apolitical  attempt  to  overthrow  the  exis- 
ting system  is  not  made  to  secure  human  freedom  for  all,  it  may  be  a  revolt  or  a 
civil  war  or  a  coup,  but  it  is  not  a  revolution"  {Humanization  and  the  Politics  of 
God:  the  'koinonia'  ethics  of  Paul  Lehmann  [Eerdmans,  1992],  p.  176).  Given 
such  a  restriction,  Lehmann  can  then  conclude  that  "biblical  politics  discern 
revolutions  as  signs  of  transfiguration,  and  as  such  bearers  of  a 
righteousness  not  their  own"  (p.  261,  emphases  added).  —  But  surely  such  a 
one-sided  stipulative  definition  begs  the  question?  Are  not  "revolutions  from 
the  right"— including  those  of  Mussolini  in  1922,  Hitler  in  1933,  and  Franco  in 
the  late  1930s— also  "revolutions"? 
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readable,  1^1  yet  the  book's  central  insight  remains  brilliant.  This  is 
brought  out  most  clearly,  in  our  opinion,  by  Stanley  Hauerwas'  com- 
parison of  Lehmann's  proposal  to  the  political  realism  of  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  and  to  the  "sectarian"  pacifism  of  John  Howard  Yoder,  a  com- 
parison so  illuminating  as  to  merit  quotation  at  length: 

"Although  Lehmann  makes  passing  comments  about 
'realism,'  he  never  comes  to  terms  with  Niebuhr's  insistence 
that  politics  can  never  be  'transformed'  or  'transfigured,'  but 
only  made  less  inhumane.  Lehmann's  highly  ideological  inter- 
pretation of  politics  ignores  Niebuhr's  insistence  that  politics  is 
fundamentally  a  matter  of  power.  As  such,  the  political  realm, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  is  not  open  to  transformation,  but  rather 
only  to  more  equitable  balancing  of  power.  For  Niebuhr  Christ 
is  indeed  relevant  to  politics,  but  his  relevance  is  in  providing  a 
story  that  helps  sustain  morally  ambiguous  politcal  action 
without  resorting  to  self-deceiving  claims  of  righteousness  or 
falling  into  cynicism. 

"Nor  does  Lehmann  consider  at  all  the  'sectarian'  alterna- 
tive. That  alternative  takes  more  seriously  silence  and  submis- 
sion as  the  appropriate  posture  for  Christians  in  relation  to  the 
power  of  the  state.  There  is  no  evidence,  for  example,  that 
Lehmann  is  even  aware  of  such  carefully  nuanced  positions  as 
that  of  Mennonite  theologian  John  Howard  Yoder's  pacifism. 
Lehmann  simply  assumes  that  Christians  must  be  more  directly 
relevant  to  the  politics  of  the  state  than  pacifism  allows,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  assumes  the  political  realm  has  greater  moral 
capabilities  than  Niebuhr  ever  thought  warranted."  1^2 

Something  like  Yoder's  pacifist  sectarian  stance  has  subse- 
quently been  proposed,  it  would  appear,  by  Stanley  Hauerwas  and 
William  Willimon  in  their  book  Resident  Aliens:  life  in  a  Christian 
colonyM^  With  more  general  regard  to  pacificism,  it  would  seem  that 
such  a  proposal  is  sufficiently  answered  by  Karl  Earth's  wartime 


131  Much  of  Lehmann's  incantatory  rhetoric  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 

the  book  is  based  on  the  WilUam  Belden  Noble  Lectures  delivered  at  Harvard  in 

1968,  "the  year  America's  ulcer  burst"  (p.  ix  and  n.  1). 

^32  Stanley  Hauerwas,  review  of  Lehmann's  book  in  Worldview,  vol.  18  no.  12 

(Dec.  1975),  pp.  45-48,  here  p.  46. 

133  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1989 
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letters  to  Joseph  Hromadka,  to  the  church  in  Great  Britain,  1^4  and  by 
his  reasons  given  for  enlisting  in  the  Swiss  Army's  Hiifdienst  during 
World  War  11.135 

More  telling  is  Lehmann's  (and  Earth's!)  difference  from  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr  on  the  question  of  politics.  According  to  Hauerwas,  Nie- 
buhr  insists  "that  politics  can  never  be  'transformed  or  transfigured,'" 
and  that  "the  political  realm  ...  is  not  open  to  transformation  .  .  ." 
But  precisely  that  is  the  point  at  issue!  Indeed,  as  Niebuhr  sees 
clearly,  "with  men  it  is  impossible."  But  the  point  seen  by  Barth  and 
made  explicitly  by  Lehmann  is  precisely  that  "with  God  all  things  are 
possible"  136;  that  God— through  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ubi  et 
quando  visum  est  Deo— not  only  can  but  does  transform  and  even 
"transfigure"  human  politics.  i37 

And  what  examples  might  we  tentatively  proffer  of  just  such 
divine  "transfiguration  of  politics"?  Two  instsuices  come  to  mind. 
The  first  is  the  long  despaired-of  but  relatively  peaceful  dismantling 
of  Apartheid  and  conversion  to  democracy  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  a  transformation  not  unaccompanied  by  the  guidance  and 
voice— at  once  pastoral  and  prophetic— of  such  "good  shepherds"  as 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  and  his  Christian  colleagues.  The  second  is  the 
collapse— equally  long  despaired  of,i38  yet  equally  peaceful— of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  the  liberation  from  Soviet  hegemony  of  the  for- 
mer Warsaw  Pact  nations,  and— with  a  symbolism  worthy  of  Eph. 
2:14 — the  9  Nov.  1989  destruction  of  the  Berlin  Wall:  once  again  a 
transformation  not  unaccompanied  by  the  beacon  of  hope  held  out 
by  the  long-suffering  churches  in  the  various  former  Warsaw-Pact 
countries,  not  least  of  which  was  the  striking  "open-door"  policy  of  J. 
S.  Bach's  own  Johanneskirche  in  Leipzig.  —If  one  wishes  to  call  these 
transformations  "revolutions,"  so  be  it.  But  then  it  would  seem  we 
must  outgrow  our  juvenile  infatuation  with  revolutionary  violence, 
and  be  ready  rather  to  await  with  Elijah  that  "the  Lord  was  not  in  the 


134  Karl  Barth,  A  Letter  to  Great  Britain  from  Switzerland  (April  1941)  =  This 
Christian  Cause  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1941). 

135  See  John  Deschner,  "Karl  Barth  as  Political  Activist,"  in  Union  Seminary 
Quarterly  Review Xii.VULl  (Fall  1972),  pp.  55-66,  esp.  p.  58  and  nn.  17-19. 

136  Matt.  19:26//Mark  10:27//Luke  18:27. 

137 cf.  one  of  Barth's  favorite  mottos:  Hominum  confusione,  Dei  providentia, 
Helvetia  regitur. 

138  See  e.g.  Johnathan  Schell,  The  Fate  of  the  Earth  (New  York:  Avon  Books, 
1982);  Gordon  Kaufman,  Theology  for  a  Nuclear  Age  (Manchester:  Manchester 
University  Press;  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1985). 
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wind;  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake,  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
earthquake;  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire,  but  the  Lord  was  not  in 
the  fire;  and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice  . .  ."^^^ 


^^^  I  Kings  19:11-12.  Cf.  K.  Earth's  similar  strictures  against  K.  Jaspers  in  CD 
III/2,  pp.  113-115  and  esp.  114-115. 
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A.  Only  by  the  Spirit.  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,"  says  the  Lord  of  Hosts...  (Zech.  4:6).  After  all,  "flesh  and 
blood"  can  no  more  "speak  of  God  what  is  right"  (Job  42:7)— let  alone 
develop  true  doctrine  about  God— than  it  can  "inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (I  Cor.  15:50;  cf.  Gal.  5:19-21).  No,  just  as  it  is  only  by  this  same 
Spirit  of  God  that  Jesus  set  forth  his  authoritative  and  well-nigh 
revolutionary  reinterpretation  of  the  Torah  of  Moses  in  terms  of  the 
"spirit"  of  that  Law,'  so  it  is  only  by  this  same  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
(Zech.  4:6)  and  of  Christ'  and  "the  continuing  voice  of  Jesus"  (Eugene 
Boring)^— but  only  as  constantly  correlated  with  the  historical  Jesus 
so  that  we  know  that  it  is  his  Spirit  (E.Kasemann,  W.Pannenberg)- 
that  any  proper  development  of  Christian  doctrine  and  theology 
including  ethics  can  take  place. 

B.  The  identity  of  the  Johannine  jiapaKX.T|Tog  with  the 
Christus  praesens: 

1 .  In  his  book  Memory  and  Hope:  An  Inquiry  Concerning 
the  Presence  of  Christ,^  Dietrich  Ritschl  proposes  the  (unattributed) 
concept  of  the  Christus  praesens  or  "present  Christ"— viz.  the  risen 
Christ  spiritually  present  in  and  with  his  church  today— as  the  One 
who  inter  alia  rescues  the  "historical-risen"  Christ  (p.  xii,  cf.  p.  124)  of 
the  New  Testament  from  being  a  mere  glorified  antique,  of  blessed 
churchly  memory,  who  Uved  and  moved  and  did  his  thing  in  Pales- 
tine two  millennia  ago.  If  for  Soren  Kierkegaard  the  Christian  must 
sublate  and  overleap  1800  years  of  church  history  in  order  to  be- 
come contemporaneous  with  Christ;  if  for  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  it  was 
"Christ  existing  as  congregation"  who  formed  the  sanctorum  com- 
munio  (communion  of  saints);  and  if  for  Karl  Barth  (following  Bon- 


^See  our  §X.C.4.a  above  on  Dale  Patrick,  Gd  Testament  Law  (Atlanta:  John  Knox, 
1985),  esp.  chap.  7.  -  On  Spirit-Christology  as  an  alternative  to  traditional  in- 
camational  Christology  and  trinitarianism,  see  G.W.H.Lampe,  "The  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  person  of  Christ":  chap.  7  in  Christ,  Faith  and  History:  Cambridge 
Studies  in  Christology  (London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1972);  Philip  J. 
Rosato,  S.J.,  "Spirit  Christology:  Ambiguitv  and  Promise"  in  Theological  Studies 
vol.  38  no.  3  (Sept.  1977),  pp.  423-449. 
Mohn  14:15-17,25-26;  15:26-27;  16:12-15. 

^  See  §D  below  on  M.  Fugene  Boring,  The  Continuing  Voice  of  Jesus. 
"New  York:    Macmillan;    London:    Collier-Macmillan,     1%7.     Cf.   also   Dietrich 
Ritschl,   The  Logic  of  Theology:  A  brief  account  of  the  relationship  between 
basic  concepts  in  theology  ([1984]  Philadelphia:   Fortress  Press,    1986),  Index 
s.v.  "Christology/ Christus  praesens." 
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hoeffer  here)  the  church  was  the  "earthly-historical  form  of  exis- 
tence" of  the  present  Christ:  for  Dietrich  Ritschl  it  is  the  Christus 
praesens  who  both  overcomes  the  2000-year  chasm  between  us 
and  Jesus,  and  is  the  true  subject  and  object  of  the  doxological  lan- 
guage which-says  Ritschl~is  the  church's  only  proper  theology. 

Further,  although  in  this  book  Ritschl  generally  affirms  or  at 
least  does  not  demur  at  a  general  kind  of  trinitarian  language,  on 
page  179  and  again  on  page  224  he  ventures  the  bold  thesis^  that  the 
Christus  praesens  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  one  and  the  same: 

".  .  .  the  distinction  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Christus 
praesens  is  meaningful  only  for  'pedagogical'  and  (historically) 
explanatory  reasons.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  none  other 
than  the  Christus  praesens,  but  we  call  him  Christus  because 
we  remember  him  as  Jesus  Christ  in  whom  Yahweh  was 
present  and  we  expect  him  at  the  end  of  time  not  as  an 
unknown  but  as  a  known  name  of  'God'"  (p.  179). 

"If  faced  with  the  choice  between  the  idea  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
'makes  relevant'  the  historical-resurrected  Christ  [of  the  New 
Testament],  and  the  somewhat  unusual  view  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  Christus  praesens,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  choose 
the  second"  (p.  224). 

2 .  Curiously,  the  same  identity  is  attributed  to  the  theolo- 
gy of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  no  less  a  commentator  than  Raymond  E 
Brown.  In  Appendix  V  to  his  Anchor  Bible  commentary  on  John,'" 
Ray  Brown  concedes  John  14:26's  general  identification  of  the  Para- 
clete as  the  Holy  Spirit: 

". . .  the  Johannine  picture  of  the  Paraclete  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  what  is  said  in  the  Gospel  itself  and  in  the  other  NT 
books  about  the  Holy  Spirit"  (p.  1139). 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  Paraclete  is  simply  the  same 
as  the  Holy  Spirit.  Some  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  such  as  baptismal  regeneration,  re-creation,  forgiving 
sins  (John  iii  5,  xx  22-23),  are  never  predicated  of  the  Paraclete 
..."(p.  1140).' 


5  Indeed  in  II  Cor.  3:17  Paul  had  already  said  "the  Lord  is  the  Spirit";  but  he 

does  not  expand  on  this  notion. 

^Raymond  Fl  Brown,  Appendix  V  "The  Paraclete"  to  his  The  Gospel  According  to 

John  ("The  Anchor  Bible"  vols.  29  and  29A,  Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1966 

and  1970),  here  vol.  29App.  1135-1144. 

^To  see  how  Ray  Brown   squares  these   statements  with    the  seeming   explicit 

identification  in  John  14:26,  see  the  rest  of  his  paragraph  on  p.  1140,  as  well  as 

his  commentary  on  John  14:26  in  the  same  volume. 
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But  the  curiosum  is  reserved  for  Ray  Brown's  identification  of 
the  Paraclete  with  the  equivalent  of  Dietrich  Ritschl's  Christus 
praesens: 

"It  is  our  contention  that  John  presents  the  Paraclete  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a  special  role,  namely,  as  the  personal  presence  of 
Jesus  in  the  Christian  while  Jesus  is  with  the  Father"  (p.  1139). 

"Thus,  the  one  whom  John  calls  'another  Paraclete'  [14:16] 
is  another  Jesus.  Since  the  Paraclete  can  come  only  when  Jesus 
departs,  the  Paraclete  is  the  presence  of  Jesus  when  Jesus  is 
absent.  Jesus'  promises  to  dwell  with  his  disciples  are  fulfilled 
in  the  Paraclete"  (p.  1141). 

And  the  upshot  of  all  this?  The  upshot  is  that  we  epigoni  not 
only  are  not  left  orphans  {opi^avovg,  John  14:18),  but  are  reminded  of 
(14:26)  and  guided  into  all  his  truth  (16:13): 

"The  later  Christian  is  no  further  removed  from  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  than  was  the  earUer  Christian,  for  the  Paraclete  dwells 
within  him  as  he  dwelt  with  the  eyewitnesses  [cf.  20:29].  And 
by  recalling  and  giving  new  meaning  to  what  Jesus  said,  the 
Paraclete  guides  every  generation  in  facing  new  situations;  he 
declares  the  things  to  come  (xvi  13)"  (p.  1142).^ 

C.  The  Functions  of  the  Johannine  Paraclete: 

1.  Introduction.  To  get  a  better  idea  of  just  what  is  at 
issue  in  the  foregoing,  let  us  examine  both  the  Johannine  term  "Para- 
clete" and  some  of  the  various  functons  which  the  Fourth  Gospel 
ascribes  to  the  Paraclete.  As  we  shall  see,  neither  the  term  nor  the 
Johannine  functions  can  be  simply  reduced  to  or  derived  from  the 
other.  As  Rudolf  Schnackenburg  says,  "the  evangelist— <]r  his  circle- 
received  the  term  that  already  existed,  the  'Paraclete',  and  made 
theological  statements  about  him  that  were  in  accordance  with  the 
Johannine  teaching  about  the  Spirit."^ 

2.  Texts.  To  examine  the  Johannine  term  and  functions 
more  closely,  then,  let  us  first  give  our  own  rather  Uteral  translation 
of  the  four  relevant  passages— Jciin  14:15-17;  14:25-26;  15:26-27; 
16:12-15— which  we  will  subsequently  follow  with  a  few  appropriate 
comments. 


*For  Hans  Kung's  meditation  on  this  subject,  see  his  "Chapter  2:  Guided  by  the 
Spirit"  in  his  The  Church— Maintained  in  Truth:  A  Theological  Meditation  (New 
York:  Crossroad/Seabury,  1980). 

'Rudolf  Schnackenburg^  The  Gospel  According  to  St  John,  vol.  3  ([1975]  New 
York:  Crossroad,  1982),  p.  140. 
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14:15  If  you  love  me, 

and  keep/you  will  keep  my  commandments, 

16  (and)  I  will  ask  the  Father 

and  he  will  give  you  another  Paraclete 
so  that  he  may  be  with  you  forever; 

17  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 

that  the  world  cannot  receive, 

for  it  does  not  perceive  it/him  nor  know  it/him; 
you  know  it/him, 

for  it/he  remains  with  you 
and  is/will  be  in  you. 

25  These  things  1  have  spoken  to  you 

[while]  remaining  with  you; 

26  but  the  Paraclete, 

the  Holy  Spirit 

that  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name, 
he  will  teach  you  everything 

and  will  remind  you  of  everything  that  I  said  to  you. 

15:26  When  the  Paraclete  comes 

whom  I  shall  send  to  you  from  the  Father, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth 

that  proceeds  from  the  Father, 
he  will  bear  witness  about  me; 

27  and  you  too  (should)  bear  witness, 

for  from  the  beginning  you  (are)  have  been  with  me. 

16:12  I  still  have  many  things  to  say  to  you, 
but  you  cannot  bear  them  now; 

13  but  when  he  comes, 

the  Spirit  of  Truth, 

he  will  lead  you  in(to)  all  truth; 
for  he  will  not  speak  from  himself, 

but  whatever  he  (will)  hear(s)  he  will  speak, 
and  will  declare  the  coming  things  to  you. 

14  He  will  glorify  me, 

for  he  will  take  from  what  is  mine 
and  will  declare  [it]  to  you. 

15  Whatever  the  Father  has  is  mine; 

therefore  I  said  that  he  takes  from  what  is  mine 
and  will  declare  [it]  to  you.'° 


"'I  rom  this  quasi-strophic  translation,  where  we  have  tried  to  show  all  the  sig- 
nificant variants  whether  textual  or  translational,  we  have  omitted  both  John 
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3.  Comments.   What  can  we  say  about  these  passages? 
At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  let  us  note  the  following: 

a.  If  the  Paraclete  whom  Jesus  (15:26)  and/or  the 
Father  (14:16;  15:26)  will  send  is  "another  Paraclete"  (14:16),  then 
the  first  "Paraclete"  can  only  have  been  the  earthly  Jesus  himself. 

b.  John  identifies  the  coming  Paraclete  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  (14:26)  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  (14:17;  15:26;  16:13). 

c.  The  coming  Paraclete 

will  be  and  remain  with  and  in  you  (disciples)  forever  (14:16-17); 
will  teach  and  remind  you  of  everything  that  I  (Jesus)  said  to  you 

(14:26); 
will  bear  witness  concerning  me  (Jesus)  (15:26); 
will  lead  you  in(to)  all  truth  (16:13); 
will  declare  the  coming  things  to  you  (16:13); 
and  will  glorify  me  (Jesus)  (16:14). 

d.  Jesus  and  the  Father  henceforth  share  everything 
(16:15);  the  coming  Paraclete  will  declare  this  to  you,  but  will  add 
nothing  of  his  own  (16:13,15). 

e.  Both  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  1962  Peake's  Commentary  translate  jtapaKXtixog 
iparakletos)  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  "Counsel(l)or,"  which  is  good 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes.  Linguistically,  jiapa  -kXtitoc  corresponds  to 
ad-vocatus,  advocate,  intercessor,  defense  counsel.  And  indeed  the 
word  certainly  has  that  meaning  in  I  John  2:1  where  it  is  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ  in  heaven  with  the  Father:  "we  have  an  advocate  (jiapd  - 
KXriTog)  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous."  But  that  meaning 
just  as  notoriously  does  not  fit  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  the  word 
jiapa  -kXtito5  is  used  of  the  Holy  Spirit/Spirit  of  Truth  on  earth  with 
the  disciples.  It  is  for  tliis  and  other  reasons  that  e.g.  Ray  Brown  con- 
cludes that: 

"We  would  probably  be  wise  also  in  modem  times  to  settle  for 
'Paraclete,'  a  near-transliteration  that  preserves  the  uniqueness 
of  the  title  and  does  not  emphasize  one  of  the  functions  to  the 
detriment  of  others."^ ^ 

And  indeed  in  our  §3.c  just  above  we  have  noted  some  of  the 
functions  that  John  attributes  to  the  Paraclete,  functions  which  seem 
remarkably  non-forensic  in  nature.  Yet  as  F.  F.  Bruce  notes,  the  Jo- 
hannine  Paraclete  passages  do  seem  to  be  commentaries  on  and  ex- 


16:7-11  and  I  John  2:1  as  not  being  immediately  relevant  to  our  argument  here. 
^^The  Gospel  According  to  John  XllI-XXl,  Anchor  Bible  vol.  29A  (Garden  City, 
NY:  Doubleday,  1970),  p.  1137. 
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pansions  of  such  Synoptic  passages  as  Matt.  10:19-20//Mark  13:11// 
Luke  12:11-12  (cf.  Acts  5:32),  in  all  of  which  a  "forensic  setting  ...  is 
implied."'-  Indeed,  if  for  the  Testament  ofjudah  20:5  "the  Spirit  of 
Truth  testifies  ((.laprupei)  all  and  accuses  (Ka-oiYopE'i)  all,"'^  for  John  too 
"the  Spirit  of  Truth/Paraclete"  both  "will  bear  witness  (^apTup^lOEl) 
about  me  Qesus]"  (15:26)  and  "will  convict  (eXey^ei)  the  world  con- 
cerning sin  and  righteousness  and  judgment"  (16:8). 

f.  For  "the  coming  things"  (to  epxo^ieva)  in  John 
16:13,  John  Marsh  moots  three  possible  meanings:  (i)  "matters  atten- 
dant upon  the  'last  da/";  (ii)  "general  .  .  .  events"  in  the  future,  such 
as  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  in  Acts  ll:27ff.;  (iii)  "the  cross  as 
something  future"  viz.  "the  true  meaning  of  his  [Jesus'  coming]  cru- 
cifixion,"'^ this  last  being  the  interpretation  which  Marsh  chooses.'^  — 
But  given  that  John  16:13  was  spoken  by  and  from  the  perspective 
of,  not  the  historical  Jesus,  but  the  risen  Christ  (indeed,  the  Paraclete) 
and/ or  the  Fourth  Evangelist  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  C.E,  we 
would  propose  instead  two  further  possible  interpretations  of  the 
"coming  things"  of  John  16:13:  (iv)  not  the  future  occurrence  but  the 
contemporary  (present)  meaning  of  events  actually  happening  to  the 
Johannine  community  at  the  end  of  the  first  centiuy  C£.;  (v)  not  the 
future  occurrence  but  the  contemporary,  present  meaning  of  events 
actually  happening  to  the  church  even  later,  e.g.  even  to  us  today. '^ 

D.  Free-floating  Prophecy  and  Historical  Anchorage: 

1.  "Prophetic  Sayings  of  the  Risen  Jesus  in  Q"  and 
Since.  According  to  M.  Eugene  Boring's  definitive  study  of  "Christian 
prophecy  and  the  gospel  tradition"  entitied  The  Continuing  Voice  of 
Jesus,^' 

"of  the  [various]  streams  of  tradition  in  which  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  were  handed  on  and  the  documents  in  which  the  deposit 
of  these  traditions  was  preserved,"  "The  oldest  ...  is  the  hypo- 
thetical common  source  for  Jesus'  sayings  used  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  dubbed  'Q!  as  the  abbreviation  for  Quelle  ('source')  by  the 


'^F.  F.  Bruce,  The  Gospel  of  John  (Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  1983),  p.  315. 

'^Qjioied  by  F.  F.  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  p.  316  n.  7. 

•"John  Marsh,  Saint  John  (Pelican,   1%8,  repr.  1983),  p.  538,  emphasis  added. 

'^Ihid.,  pp.  538-539. 

"^  For  options  iv  and  v,  then,   the  Johannine    Jesus'  words  would  be  cast  as 

prophesying   events   occurring    in   the  reader's   day,  and  conversely    John's 

gospel  as  a  kind  of  pe.s/ier  interpretation  of  those  words. 

'"M.  F.ugene  Boring,  The  Continuing  Voice  of  Jesus:  Christian  prophecy  and  the 

gospel  tradition  {LouisviWc,  KY:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1991). 
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nineteenth-century  German  scholars  who  first  identified  it"  (p. 
191). 

Boring  sums  up  the  theology  of  this  document,  and  of  the  community 

which  produced  it,  as  follows: 

"The  historical  Jesus  was  indispensable  for  the  understanding 

of  the  Q  community But  the  prophetic  understanding  of  the 

Q  community  tended  more  and  more  to  focus  on  the  post- 
Easter  exalted  Jesus.  What  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  said  became 
dissolved  in  what  the  post-Easter  Jesus  said  through  his 
prophets"  (p.  233). 

Christian  and  quasi-Christian  history  (to  say  nothing  of  Jewish 
messianic  movements)  has  seen  many  such  prophetic  movements: 
Montanism;  various  Medieval  prophetic  movements;  the  Zwickau 
prophets  and  Anabaptists  of  the  Reformation  period;  the  19th-  and 
20th-century  Mormons;  the  Millerites  of  the  1840s  and  their  20th- 
century  successors  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses;  various  mid-  and  late- 
20th-century  movements  such  as  that  described  by  Leon  Festinger  et 
al.  in  their  book  When  Prophecy  Fails;'^  not  to  mention  such  cultic 
excesses  as  that  of  Jim  Jones  in  the  late  1970s,  the  Branch  Davidian 
debacle  in  Waco,  Texas,  in  1993,  etc.  etc.  As  for  corresponding  theo- 
logical movements,  we  might  perhaps  also  mention  all  those  theologi- 
cal suggestions  and  tendencies  more  or  less  simply  to  ignore  the  his- 
torical Jesus  and  to  attend  only  to  the  Christus  praesens  or  some 
theological  equivalent  thereof.  ^^ 

2.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  "Historical  Jesus.'' 
But  what  is  to  distinguish  such  "prophetic  movements"  from  any 
number  of  other  quasi-  or  pseudo-Christian,  merely  "religious,"  or 
outright  secular  ideologies  which  various  quasi-  or  pseudo-Christian 
and  other  reUgious  or  secular  "false  prophets"  have  proposed  at  least 
since  the  beginning  of  Christianity?  For  starters,  one  nota  verae 
Ecdesiae,  one  absolutely  essential  element  of  any  truly  Christian 
movement  or  tendency,  prophetic  or  otherwise,  is  its  absolute  msis- 


i^Leon  Festinger,  Henry  W.  Riecken,  Stanley  Schachter,  When  Prophecy  Fails: 
A  social  and  psychological  study  of  a  modem  group  that  predicted  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  (University  of  Minesota  Press,  1956;  New  York  etc.:  Harper 
Torchbooks/Harper  &  Row,  1964).  As  context  and  background,  chap.  1  gives 
fascinating  accounts  of  Montanism,  Sabbatai  Zwi,  the  Millerites,  and  draws  a 
tantalizing  parallel  with  earliest  Christianity.  Festinger  followed  this  case 
studv  with  his  excellent  but  eye-glazing  theoretical  generalization,  A  Theory 
of  Cognitive  Dissonance  (Stanford,  CA;  Stanford  University  Press,  1957,  repr. 
1%8,  1970). 

'^So  e.g.  John  Knox,  The  Humanity  and  Divinity  of  Christ:  A  Study  of  Pattern  in 
Christo/ogy  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1%7). 
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tence  on  the  prime  importance  of  the  historic  (geschichtlich)  man 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  lived,  preached,  healed,  and  died  in  first- 
century  Palestine. 

And  so  it  was,  Boring  tells  us,  even  before  AX).  70,  with  the 
Gospel  of  Mark:  Where  the  ecstatic  prophets  of  the  Q  community 
spoke  less  and  less  of  the  earthly  Jesus  and  more  and  more  (ecstati- 
cally) in  the  name  of  the  risen  Jesus,  Mark  in  contrast— deeply 
suspicious  of  such  enthusiastic  excesses— endeavored  once  for  all  to 
tie  down  and  "contain  ...  in  both  senses  of  the  word  'contain'"  (p. 
246)  all  such  utterances  of  Jesus  within  the  historical  framework 
outlined  by  his  gospel.  As  Boring  says: 

"Mark  has  so  few  sayings  of  Jesus  because  he  is 
suspicious  of  Christian  prophecy  as  it  is  present  in  his 
community  and  expressed  in  the  sayings  tradition.  He 
creates  a  new  narrative  form  to  mediate  the  continu- 
ing voice  of  Jesus  intended  as  an  alternative"  (p.  244, 
Boring's  emphasis). 

"In  short,  one  important  factor  in  Mark's  creation  of  the 
Gospel  form  was  his  response  to  the  challenge  of  Christian  pro- 
phecy in  his  time  by  developing  an  alternative  form  to 
mediate  the  continuing  voice  of  Jesus  to  the  church"  (p. 
245,  Boring's  emphasis). 

In  a  word,  Mark  counters  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  "pro- 
phecy" by  shifting  the  center  of  gravity  back  to  the  historic  (ge- 
schichthch)  life  of  the  "prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet"  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  who— wiiatever  else  he  did,  and  quite  unlike  the  almost  do- 
cetic  Divine  Being  of  the  Fourth  Gospel— had  his  feet  firmly  planted  in 
the  soil  of  first-century  Palestine. 

"5iejfc>  der  Erde  treu"  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  was  fond  of  quoting 
from  Friedrich  Nietzsche-^  with  reference  to  his  favorite  Greek 
mythical  figure,  the  giant  Antaeus:  "Remain  true  to  the  earth."  As 
Christianity  is  a  historical  reUgion,  we  must  remain  true  not  only  to 
our  own  earthly  history  but  also  to  that  of  the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Mark  the  Evangelist  even  before  A,D.  70, 
such  in  his  way  was  Bonhoeffer' s,  and  such  also  must  ours  always  be. 

E.  "The  Prophet  as  Hermeneut": 

1.  Prophecy  and  Preaching.  Eugene  Boring's  The  Con- 
tinuing Voice  of  Jesus  touches  on  first-century  apostles  and  concen- 
trates on  first-century  Christian  prophets.      But  in  the  Christian 


^"friedrich   Nietzsche,  "Vorrede"  to  Also  Sprach  Zarathustrsc,  ET.  Prologue  to 
Thus  Spake  Zarathustra. 
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church  today,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  there  are  few  apostles  and  proph- 
ets, and  what  "prophets"  there  are  we  tend  in  general  to  regard  with 
considerable  suspicion.  Instead  of  prophets,  what  we  have  in  the 
Christian  church  today  are,  among  others,  Christian  preachers.  So 
what  has  Boring's  book  on  prophets  to  say  to  us  today?  As  it  turns 
out,  quite  a  lot.  For,  although  Boring  is  quite  careful  to  distinguish 
between  primitive  Christian  preachers  and  prophets,  when  he  comes 
to  describe  the  primitive  "Prophet  as  Hermeneut"  (his  chap.  8),  what 
he  has  to  say  sounds  remarkably  relevant  to  present-day  preachers 
(not  to  mention  theologians).  "The  thesis  of  this  chapter,"  he  begins, 
"is  that  early  Christian  prophets  functioned  as  interpreters  of  scrip- 
ture in  the  light  of  contemporary  events,  and  as  interpreters  of 
events  in  the  light  of  scripture.  Scripture  and  event  go  together"  (p. 
138).  A  tailor-made  job  description  for  today's  would-be  "prophetic 
preacher,"  if  ever  there  was  one! 

2.  "Scripture  and  event": 

a.  Boring  continues  his  description  in  the  same 
paragraph:  "The  pairing  of  revelation-by-word  and  revelation-by- 
event  is  the  unmistakable  structural  analogy  that  binds  together  the 
theology  of  the  old  covenant  and  its  documents,  on  which  early 
Christianity  was  founded,  and  the  new,  eschatological  covenant,  of 
which  the  early  Christian  prophets  understood  themselves  to  be 
ministers"  (p.  138).  From  this  and  Boring's  ensuing  discussion  we 
understand  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  early  Christian  prophets' 
"scripture"  was  of  course  what  we  call  the  Old  Testament,  and  their 
"event"  was  the  overwhelming  experience  of  what  we  summarily 
designate  as  the  "Christ-event." 

b.  But  even  by  the  mid-  and  certainly  by  the  late 
first  century,  as  Boring's  treatment  makes  clear,  Paul  (pp.  151-153) 
and  the  author  of  Revelation  (pp.  149-150,  cf.  150-151),  being  al- 
ready at  one  or  more  removes  from  Jesus  Kaxa  aapKa  ("according  to 
the  flesh"),  consequently  already  face  a  changed  situation.  For  them 
it  is  already  on  the  basis  (1)  of  Old  Testament  "scripture,"  and  (2)  of 
the  "Christ-event"  as  mediated  to  them  (ecstatic  experience  aside)  by 
the  tradition  and  as  re-interpreted  by  their  prophetic  predecessors 
and  themselves,  that  they  must  then  (3)  (re)interpret  intra-  and 
extra-ecclesial  "current  events"  contemporary  with  and  impinging 
upon  themselves  and  their  congregations.  Indeed,  they  must  re- 
interpret each  of  these  three  on  the  basis  of  the  other  two.  As  Boring 
says  of  the  author  of  Revelation: 

"John  [on  Patmos]  has  a  prophetic  word  to  say  because  of  his 
interpretation  of  the  [contemporary]  historical  event  that  con- 
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fronts  him,  and  he  is  able  to  do  this  not  only  from  the  resources 
of  scripture  and  the  apocalyptic  tradition  in  which  he  is  im- 
mersed, but  fundamentally  because  of  his  and  his  predecessor- 
prophets'  interpretation  of  the  historical  event  of  Jesus  Christ" 
(p.  150). 

c.  For  us  today,  finally,  the  situation  is  different 
once  again.  For  us,  not  unlike  Paul  and  John  on  Patmos,  "event" 
generally  means  the  intra-  and  extra-ecclesial  "current  events"  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  live  and  with  which  we  have  to  deal  every  day. 
But  unlike  them,  for  us  the  "Christ-event"  is  available  only  (ecstatic 
experiences  aside)  as  mediated  to  us  by  our  "scripture"  of  (the  Cfld 
and  especially)  the  New  Testament.  For  as  new  situations  teach  new 
duties,  so  our  changed  situation  presents  us  with  a  problem  which 
most  likely  did  not  present  itself  quite  so  explicitly  to  our  first- 
century  forebears:  Between  "scripture"  and  "event,"  which  one  has 
primacy?  Does  revelation  come  to  us  primarily  through  current 
events,  or  equally  through  current  events  and  scripture,  or  primarily 
through  scripture?  As  may  have  become  apparent  in  the  course  of 
this  treatise,  our  answer  to  this  question  must  be  two-fold: 

i.  In  the  first  place,  God's  self-revelation  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  mediated  to  us  through  scripture,  must  continue  to 
hold  primacy.  This  has  been  the  crucial  ascertainment  made  again 
and  again  in  church  history,  not  least  by  Karl  Barth— and  others— in 
the  critical  early  days  of  the  "Church  Struggle"  of  the  Confessing 
Church  with  newly  powerful  and  rampant  Nazism  (1933-35),  choices 
issuing  in  Karl  Barth' s  key  pronouncement  "Theologische  Existenz 
heute!"^^  and  in  the  subsequent  Barmen  Declaration  (1934)^^  in- 
cluded to  this  day  in  the  Presbyterian  Book  of  Confessions.^^  In  his 
"Theologische  Existenz  heute!"  ("Theological  Existence  Today!"),  when 
asked  to  say  a  word  "to  the  situation"  (zur  Lage)  created  for  the 
church  and  others  by  the  1933  Nazi  revolution  (for  such  it  was),  Karl 
Barth  chose  instead  to  speak  "to  the  point"  {zur  Sache),  i.e.  to  the  cru- 
cial theological  point  at  issue  in  the  situation,  viz.  specifically  to  the 
question  as  to  who  had  ultimate  revelatory  authority  here  and  now: 
the  "current  events"  constituted  and  shaped  by  the  Nazi  movement 
and  its  charismatic  and  (some  thought)  "messianic"  leader  Adolf  Hit- 
ler (as  the  "German  Christians"  insisted)?  or  Jesus  Christ  alone  (as  the 


^'1933;  ET.  Theological  Existence  Today/ (London:  Hodder  &Stoughton,  1933) 
^^Printed  Arthur  C  Cochrane,   The  Church's  Confession  Under  Hitler  (Phila- 
delphia; Westminster  Press,  1962),  pp.  237-242;  reprinted  in  the  Presbyterian 
Book  of  Confessions  {see  next  footnote). 

^Mx)uisville,  KY:  Office  of  the  General  Assembly,  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.), 
1991. 
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Barmen  Declaration  would  soon  affirm)?  In  thus  speaking  "to  the 
point,"  Karl  Barth  indeed  spoke  also  and  decisively  "to  the  situation" 
as  no  else  could  have  done. 

ii.  Yet  in  the  second  place,  as  we  have  also 
seen,  when  Ernst  Troeltsch  and  his  generation  spoke  of  the  "religious 
a  priori"  in  Man,-^  and  Emil  Brunner  put  forth  as  it  were  a  variant 
thereof  with  his  concept  of  the  Ankniipfungspunkt  or  "point  of  at- 
tachment" in  Man  which  enabled  him  to  receive  divine  revelation, 
Karl  Barth  saw  himself  driven— as  he  put  it— to  "turn  Brunner's  flank" 
by  formulating  his  doctrine  of  "the  Light  and  the  Lights,"  viz.  that  not 
only  was  "Jesus  Christ  the  light  of  the  world,"  but— again,  like  reflec- 
ting cat's  eyes  along  the  highway— some  (by  no  means  all)  secular 
phenomena  in  the  world  catch  and  reflect  that  Light  back  to  us.^^  For 
our  discussion  here,  a  most  important  category  of  such  worldly  phe- 
nomena is  what  Jesus  called  "signs  of  the  times"  (Matt.  16:3).^^  For 
just  as  we  believe  that— unlike  their  contemporary  false  prophets  or 
Pharisees  and  unwitting  multitudes  respectively— the  canonical  Old 
Testament  prophets  and  Jesus  did  indeed  correctly  read  the  "signs  of 
the  times,"  so  we  may  believe  that  the  early  Chris-tians  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries  and  the  Confessing  Church  of  the  1930s  correct- 
ly read  the  signs  of  their  own  times  as  over  against  the  Zealots  and 
followers  of  Bar  Kokhba  and  the  "German  Christians"  wiio  were  their 
respective  contemporaries.^^  But  as  always,  just  as  not  only  our 
"times"  but  also  their  "signs"  and  their  ultimate  disposition  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  who  is  their  maker  (Ps.31:15),  so  must  the  correct 
reading  of  and  acting  upon  those  signs  continue  to  be  something  for 
which  we  can  only  work,  watch  and  pray. 


^•*  See  e.g.  Ernst  Troeltsch,  "On  the  Question  of  the  Religious  A  Priori"  (1909)  in 

his  Religion  in  //istorv  (Minneapolis:  Fonress,  ©1991), 

"  Again,   see  Karl  Barth,   Church  Dogmatics  IV/3  (Hirst  Half),  §69.2  on  Jesus 

Christ  "the  Light  of  Life";  our  brief  discussions  in  One  Thing  Necessary:  the 

Word  of  God  in  Preaching  (Ilfracombe,  Devon:  Arthur  H.  Stockwell  Ltd.,  1988), 

pp.  8,  18;  and,  at  greater  length,   Hendrik  Berkhof  and  Hans-Joachim   Kraus, 

Karl   Earths   Lichterlehre  {Theologische   Studien   123;  Zurich:    Theologische 

Studien,  ©1978).  As  examples  of  such  "reflected  lights,"  see  Earth's  discussions 

of  Confucius,  Feuerbach  and  Ruber  in  his  theological  anthropology.   Church 

Dogmatics  lU/ 2. 

^^  To  Matt.  16:2-3  cf.  Luke  12:54-56. 

^^  To  "reading  the  signs  of  the  times"  cf.  our  concept  of  theological  and  ethical 

"intuitions  in  a  Christian  context"  in  subsection  lV.E.3.b.ii  above. 
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